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A Critical Reappraisal of Eustathios 
Makrembolites’ Hysmine and 
Hysminias* 


MARGARET ALEXIOU 


Historians of literature have not been kind to the Byzantine 
learned romance, least of all to Eustathios Makrembolites’ 
Hysmine and Hysminias, written in the second half of the twelfth 
century. As early as 1670, P. D. Huet wrote: *. . . rien n'est plus 
froid, rien n’est plus plat, rien n’est plus ennuyeux: nulle 
bienseance, nulle vray-semblance, nulle conduite; c’est le travail 
d’un escolier, ou de quelque chetif sophiste, qui meritoit d’estre 
escolier toute sa vie'.! Krumbacher calls it ‘ein in nervósen 
Windungen aufgeführter stilistischer Eiertanz’;? and Rohde 
considers its only originality to be that it is ‘die echt 
byzantinische Verquickung von süsslicher Ziererei mit wahrhaft 
ungeschlachter Rohheit des Wesens, welche sie überall merken 


* This article is developed from a paper, ‘Byzantine Learned Romance’, 
delivered to the Byzantine Studies Seminar (Birmingham, February 1975), and 
to the University Seminar in Medieval Studies (Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
New Hampshire, November 1975). For many invaluable suggestions on a wide 
range of aspects I am greatly indebted to participants in the discussion. I am 
also deeply grateful to Peter Dronke (Clare Hall, Cambridge) for reading this 
article in its present form and for his comments and suggestions, especially on 
the western material, although I must emphasize that any weaknesses in 
respect of western parallels are entirely my own responsibility. 

1. P. D. Huet, Traité de l'origine des romans (Paris, 1670; reprinted Stuttgart, 
1966), pp. 51-2. 

2. K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur, 2nd ed. (Munich, 
1897), p. 764. 
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lassen'.? As recently as 1967, B. Perry curtly dismisses all four 
Byzantine learned romances in one paragraph as 'slavish 
imitations of Achilles Tatius and Heliodorus . . . written in the 
twelfth century by miserable pedants'.* 

It is my purpose here to question the validity of these 
indictments, following some suggestive leads given by Gigante? 
and Hunger. Are the Byzantine learned romances slavish 
imitations of ancient models? What is the quality of their 
imitation, and what new elements do we find? Do they reflect 
contemporary society and culture, or are they just a ‘dim and 
distorting mirror’ of reality?? Recent studies by Hunger, 
Kazdan and Tsolakis have shown that the romances of Theodore 
Prodromos, Niketas Eugenianos and Konstantine Manasses not 
only contain several interesting allusions to contemporary 
historical events, but also reflect a genuine attempt to re-create 
in a twelfth-century context, insofar as the conventions of 
learned literature permitted, a genre which had ceased to exist.® 


3. E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman, 4th ed. (Hildesheim, 1960), p. 560. 

4. B. E. Perry, The Ancient Romances (University of California Press, Berkeley, 
1967), p. 108. Other adverse criticism includes W. Schmid, in Realencyclopádie 
der klassischen. Altertumswissenschaft, ed. A. Pauly, G. Wissowa and W. Kroll 
(Stuttgart, 1894-), VI (1909) 1075-7: ‘Der Roman ist das unnatürliche 
Produkt eines innerlich kalten und rohen, mit widerwártiger Prátention 
griechische Kultur und attischen Geschmack heuchelnden Stümpers. . . . Der 
Roman hat als eine Erscheinung des Kunstzerfalls nur pathologisches 
Interesse’; and F. Dólger, Die byzantinische Dichtung in der Reinsprache (Berlin, 
1948), pp. 20-1. 

5. M. Gigante, ‘Il romanzo di Eustathio Makrembolites', Akten des XI 
Internationalen Byzantinischen Kongress München. 1958 (Munich, 1960), pp. 
168-81. 

6. H. Hunger, 'Die byzantinische Literatur der Komnenenzeit, Versuch 
einer Neubewertung', Anzeiger phil.-hist. Klasse Osterreichische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, CV (1968), pp. 59—76. 

7. This view of Byzantine literature in general is put forward by C. Mango, 
‘Byzantine literature as a distorting mirror’, Inaugural lecture delivered before 
the University of Oxford (Oxford, 1975). 

8. Hunger, op. cit, pp. 72-6; A. Kazdan, 'Bemerkungen zu Niketas 
Eugenianos', JOBG, XVI (1967), 101-17; E. Tsolakis, ZuufoA?) oti) ueAétn vo? 
zoigrikob čpyov tot Kewvotavttvov Mavacoh xal xpiix) éxdoon tov 
uvOiropijuatóc tov “Tà xat’ "Aptotavédpov kai Kahhiðéav” (Thessaloniki, 
1967); A. D. Aleksidze, Vizantijskij roman xii veka (Tbilisi, 1965), p. 17; O. 
Mazal, Der Roman des Konstantinos Manasses (Wiener Byzantinische Studien, IV 
[Vienna, 19671). 
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The present study will be restricted to Eustathios’ romance, 
because it indicates several original and important departures in 
the history of the romance, both in its form and content. 

About Eustathios himself we know very little, except that he 
flourished in the second half of the twelfth century, and that he 
probably assumed the name Eustathios after becoming a monk, 
his original name being Eumathios.? Apart from the romance, 
he is the author of a collection of verse enigmas, and one letter. 
A further letter has survived, probably written before 1186, 
from Theodore Balsamon, addressing him as rà éxdpy@ xup@ 
Evuabte và MaxpeufoA(tn.!? Chadzis’ theory, that he was the 
author of the Athens version of Digenis Akritas, is based on 
tenuous evidence and unsound argument, and has not been 
generally credited.!! Our romance, which is called drama, is in 
archaizing but syntactically fairly simple prose, and is divided 
into eleven books. Over twenty manuscripts are extant, dating 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century and after.!? 

The romance is not easy to summarize because there is 
no conventional plot; but it is important to give a general 
outline before attempting a more detailed analysis, since, so 


9. Evidence on the life and work of Eustathios has been summarized by 
Rohde, op. cit., pp. 556-8. 

10. See Krumbacher, op. cit., p. 319. 

11. A. Chadzis, E$erá(io; MaxpeufoA(tgc xal ‘Axpntnic, "A0nvà, LIV 
(1950), 134—76, 317; LV (1951), 184-226; LVI (1952), 278—85. For a summary 
of differing views and of the present position on the question of the authorship 
of the Athens version, see H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur 
(Munich, 1971), 65-6. 

12. Seventeen manuscripts are listed by P. Le Bas in the preface to his 
edition, De Hysmines et Hysminiae Amoribus Fabula, in: G. Hirschig, Erotici 
Scriptores (Paris, 1856). Two are of the thirteenth century (Vatican A, 
Barberinus D), one is dated 1365 (Paris G), three are of the fifteenth century 
(Paris H, Munich Q, R), ten of the sixteenth century (Vatican B, C, Milan F, 
Paris I, K, L, M, N, O, Munich P), and one undated (Barberinus E). Minor 
lacunae occur in several manuscripts, but substantial omissions in only three. 
A further manuscript, originating from Paris and dating from the late 
eighteenth century, has recently been acquired by the University of 
Birmingham, MSS 7/i/4. Attractively bound, octavo size, it is written in a neat, 
small hand with impeccable orthography. The initial letter of each book is 
decorated, and ‘pointing fingers’ have been added in the margin to alluring 
passages. Although it was probably copied from a printed edition, and is of 
little textual importance, it confirms that the romance continued to be read in 
its complete form. 
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far as-I can determine, no accurate summary has yet been 
made.!5 

Hysminias begins his narrative in Book I with a description of 
his native city Eurykomis, where the people are celebrating the 
feast of the Diasia. He is elected by lot as herald, and sent off 
with due ceremony to the city of Aulikomis, where he is 
entertained by the wealthy Sosthenes, who holds a lavish 
banquet in his honour. He is struck by the beauty of Sosthenes' 
daughter, Hysmine, who serves the wine, but embarrassed and 
amused by her immodest behaviour: she presses her ankle 
against his foot under the table, touches his hand as she passes 
the wine, and even tickles and kisses his feet when—according to 
the custom pertaining to heralds—she washes them after the 
meal. In the night he is awakened by Kratisthenes, who has come 
with him from Eurykomis, and teasingly interrogated about his 
conquest of Hysmine. He dismisses this conquest as a joke, 
and goes back to sleep. In Book II he visits the garden with 
Kratisthenes, and the two examine in the summer-house a large 
frieze depicting in the central scene a winged and naked youth 
armed with bow, arrows and a torch, seated on a chariot, and 
followed by throngs of people. Again Hysmine makes immodest 
advances to him at the evening meal, and again Kratisthenes 
teases him; but he denies that he is in love, and falls asleep. Book 
III describes the sequence of dreams he experiences that night. 
First Eros, the figure in the frieze, appears and enrols him as 
slave, angrily and forcibly joining his hand to Hysmine's. He 
wakes up, panic-stricken, and tells Kratisthenes that he is now a 
slave of Aphrodite and must renounce his duties as a herald. 
Kratisthenes tells him not to be a fool, and goes back to sleep, 
snoring loudly, leaving him to indulge in half-waking fantasies 
of his next meeting with Hysmine. Towards dawn he falls asleep, 
and dreams of making love to Hysmine after a banquet. His 
argument with Kratisthenes is continued the next day during a 
walk in the garden, interrupted by Sosthenes, who summons 
them to yet another meal. This time he responds to Hysmine's 
advances with passionate glances, and is unable to eat or drink. 


|. 18. The fullest summary is still that made by J. Dunlop in 1814; see J. 
Dunlop, History of. Prose Fiction, revised by H. Wilson (London, 1888), I, pp. 
77-82; but, in spite of its detail and many useful notes, its presentation is 
misleading and prejudiced. 
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In Book IV he finds her alone in the garden, and presses his 
attentions upon her, much to her surprise in view of his former 
indifference. After he and Kratisthenes have retired to their 
room, he slips out in the hope of finding Hysmine, but his friend 
notices his absence and drags him back to bed. They have 
another long argument, but eventually Kratisthenes falls asleep, 
and Hysminias, hearing a noise in the garden, goes out again to 
find Hysmine standing alone by a well. Their embraces are 
interrupted by a woman’s voice calling Hysmine into the house, 
and he returns to his room, to be admonished once more by 
Kratisthenes. He is sleepless, torn between duty and passion. In 
the feverish dream sequences which open Book V, he dreams 
first of love-making, then of Hysmine dressed as a bride, and 
third that he is in the garden with Hysmine, caught in flagrante by 
her mother Panthia. She screams abuse at him, and suddenly a 
host of avenging women pursues him, threatening to tear him to 
pieces. He cries out in his sleep to Kratisthenes, who shakes him 
and explains that the noise is real, since Sosthenes is at the door 
telling them to get up and greet the crowd of people outside who 
are clamouring to crown him as herald. During the festivities his 
parents arrive, and invite Sosthenes and his family to Eurykomis 
for a return visit. The whole party sails to Eurykomis, and a 
lavish banquet is held. At night, while all the parents depart to 
sacrifice to Zeus Xenios, he goes to Hysmine's bedside. They 
swear eternal love, but she refuses to sacrifice her virginity. He is 
woken by his mother in Book VI in time for yet another 
banquet, during which Sosthenes announces that he has 
arranged a good match for Hysmine and invites the company to 
take part in the wedding celebrations at Aulikomis. After the 
meal, the parents go off to make propitiating sacrifices for 
Hysmine's wedding, while he goes again to Hysmine's room 
and laments. The next day Zeus sends an evil omen, so after a 
more frugal meal, the parents have to make yet further 
sacrifices. Kratisthenes seizes the chance to tell him that he has 
found a boat which will take the three of them to Syria, and goes 
off to make arrangements, leaving him to dream of the sea, 
waves, and Hysmine's embraces. In Book VII, during a further 
convenient absence of all the parents and Kratisthenes, he tells 
Hysmine of their planned elopement. His attempt to make love 
to her is interrupted by Kratisthenes, with the news that the boat 
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is about to depart and there is no time to waste. After prayers, to 
Poseidon the ship sails off in calm seas, and the lovers embrace, 
lulled by the waves. The next day brings a storm, and the captain 
declares that only a human sacrifice will placate the sea-god’s 
wrath. The lot falls on Hysmine, and the captain casts her 
overboard, listing all the precedents for human sacrifice in 
classical mythology as he does so. The lamentations of the bereft 
Hysminias become so unbearable that the captain dumps him 
too at the next landing-place, where he weeps himself to sleep 
and dreams of Eros leading Hysmine from the waves. In Book 
VIII he is captured by Ethiopian pirates, who launch a savage 
attack on a city and cram the trireme with booty and Greek- 
speaking captives. Three days later, while the pirates disembark 
to eat, drink and sleep, he debates with the captives on board 
about the best course of action. Then an army of Greeks arrives, 
vanquishes the pirates, and sells the captives in the city of 
Daphnipolis as slaves. After praying at the shrine of Apollo he 
makes his way to the house of his new master and mistress. Time 
passes; the feast of Diasia comes round again. This time his 
master is chosen as herald, and the household departs for 
Artykomis. In Book IX, now only a menial servant, he 
remembers his past happiness. During the welcome shown to 
his master his right eye keeps twitching, and, thinking of 
Theokritos, he takes this as a good omen. Sure enough, at the 
banquet which follows, one of the maidservants attending the 
host's daughter Rhodope looks suspiciously like Hysmine. She 
recognizes him, and sends a letter explaining how she was'saved 
by a dolphin and sold as a slave. Under the pretence of being 
cousins, they constantly seek each other's company. She warns 
him that Rhodope is in love with him, and finds herself in the 
role of messenger. In Book X there is an exchange of love- 
letters, in which he writes fondly to Rhodope but bestows his 
embraces upon Hysmine. After further celebrations in honour 
of his master, the herald, a solemn sacrifice to Apollo is held at 
night, attended by the entire household. At the altar two elderly 
couples—none other than the parents of the lovers—are found 
lamenting their lost children. There is a recognition scene, and 
the priest declares the lovers free, offering protection in his 
shrine, much to the anger of Rhodope and her father. But the 
priest declares that Greeks, both by law and by nature, must be 
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free; and when the lovers are dragged from the shrine he 
threatens to renounce his priesthood unless the crowd returns 
them unharmed. The crowd takes action, and there is general 
drinking, dancing and singing as they are crowned as free. Book 
XI describes the festivities which continue on the following day. 
During a banquet held by the priest, the lovers tell their stories, 
as a result of which it is decided that Hysmine should take the 
virginity test at the springs of Artemis in Daphnipolis. She 
passes, to the surprise and relief ofall (including the reader), and 
they return to Aulikomis to celebrate the wedding. Hysminias 
draws the concluding moral, that love, chastity and wisdom will 
be rewarded in spite of the reversals of fortune. 

The aspects of this unusual romance I wish to discuss are: 
first, narrative technique (perspectives of time, place and 
viewpoint); second, motifs drawn from ancient romances, 
classical allusions and style; and third, use of dreams. 

Throughout the romance the author adheres to a strict and 
explicit time-schedule. The first five books cover only four days 
and nights, which describe in some detail Hysminias’ gradual 
awakening of love for Hysmine. Two days and three nights are 
covered in Books VI and VII, when at last some action takes 
place. Book VIII continues with the eighth day, after which 
there is a break of three days indicating Hysminias’ voyage with 
the pirates, and an account of the eleventh day. Then there is a 
substantial break in fictional time—probably a year, assuming 
that the Diasia was an annual festival—to suggest Hysminias’ 
establishment in his new surroundings. Book IX covers three 
days, crucial to the dénouement of the plot, and Books X and XI 
continue with an account of the remaining three days and 
nights. Thus, in eleven books, the principal action is distributed 
over no more than fourteen actual days, the total fictional time 
being about a year. There are no abrupt changes of tempo: 
although the first five books are the slowest-moving, averaging 
rather less than one day and night in each, in the remaining six 
the maximum speed is only three days and nights (Book X). The 
main difference between the two parts of the romance lies in the 
type and density of the action. Books I-V concentrate on 
emotion and fantasy, while the action, in the conventional 
sense, is condensed into Books VI-XI. It is indicative that nights 
occupy a proportion equal to—if not greater than—days in 
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Books I-V, and an important part of Books VI-VIII, while they 
are almost entirely absent in Books IX-XI. 

Unlike other ancient or Byzantine romances, this one 
deliberately avoids specifying any real geographical location. 
Apart from Syria, the proposed destination of the ship on which 
the lovers elope, and the River Rhine, on whose banks is situated 
the city of Artykomis, no real place is mentioned, although 
references to Ethiopians and barbarians on the one hand, and to 
Hellenes and Philhellenes on the other, abound. Eustathios has 
therefore discarded the last vestiges of historiography from his 
romance, which is not, and does not claim to be, any more than 
pure fiction.'* The similarities of the names of the characters 
and of the cities they pass through is confusing, but it serves to 
increase the fairy-tale atmosphere. The movement is cyclical: in 
the first five books we go from Eurykomis to Aulikomis and 
return to Eurykomis. In the second part, which repeats the main 
episodes of the first part, the geographical setting is wider, 
balancing the greater density of action. We travel from Eury- 
komis across the sea, eventually reaching Daphnipolis- 
Artykomis-Daphnipolis, and finally we return to Aulikomis, 
where the marriage takes place. The setting is unreal, but not 
vague. 

Another innovation is Eustathios’ consistent use of first- 
person viewpoint. Achilles Tatius' Leukippe and Kleitophon is also 
narrated in the first person, but the author introduces his hero 
in the conventional ‘oral epic’ way, by describing how he met 
Kleitophon at Sidon while looking ata painting, and how he was 
subsequently regaled with the full story of his personal 
adventures. Eustathios dispenses with this attempt at historical 
verisimilitude, and presents his romance, from beginning to 
end, in the ego persona of his fictitious hero Hysminias. This 
constitutes an important step towards true fiction in the modern 
sense.!5 

In his recent book on the ancient romances, T. Hágg 
distinguishes four levels of first-person narration.'9 First, 


14. See Dunlop, I, pp. 81-2; Gigante, p. 169. 

15. Ibid.; see also Margaret Schlauch, Antecedents of the English Novel 
1400-1600 (London, 1963), p. 22, for a discussion of the same technique in 
Christine de Pisan's Le livre du duc des vrais amans, written in 1404. 

16. T. Hagg, Narrative Technique in Ancient Greek Romances: Studies of Chariton, 
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authentic narration, which admits only those events which the 
narrator has manifestly experienced, and in a form which he 
may be supposed to remember. Second, the narration follows 
the registering of events in the ego mind, but direct speech and 
lengthy description are freely admitted, so that the audience 
does not keep the narrative act constantly in mind. Third, the 
chronological arrangement of events registered in the ego mind 
is given up, and reference is made to causal connections between 
events which could not have been made at the time, or events 
may be described which occurred when the ego was not present, 
without regard to how he learned of them. Fourth, the narrator 
becomes the omniscient author, and reference is made to events 
which the ego could not possibly have known. Hàgg concludes 
that Achilles Tatius maintains Kleitophon’s narrative con- 
sistently on the second level until Book II.13, and that from 
then onwards the narrative is conducted primarily on the third 
level. In Hysmine and Hysminias, however, there is no violation of 
the second level; no single event or conversation is recorded 
which Hysminias did not explicitly take part in. The ekphraseis 
are motivated by his presence, and introduced by ópó or 
ópàuev; when Hysmine’s conversation with her parents on the 
subject of her arranged marriage is referred to, Hysminias says 
he overheard it: áxifkoa (VI. 14). 

The treatment of character is entirely consistent with this 
egocentric viewpoint. There is no attempt to introduce parallel 
action, hence the need for recapitulations is reduced (there are 
only three in the whole romance, all relatively brief). 
Kratisthenes disappears after Book VI; presumably he sailed on 
to Syria, and it is perhaps to Eustathios' credit that he avoided 
yet another unlikely reunion at the end simply to tie up loose 
ends. Hysmine's experiences when separated from Hysminias 
are divulged to the reader only from her letter and from her own 
recapitulation at the final banquet. Even here, the author is 
careful to adhere to his time-schedule, and Hysmine says of her 
experiences at sea, “I am not sure how many days elapsed’ 


Xenophon of Ephesus and Achilles Tatius (Shrifterktgivna av Svenska Institutet i 
Athen [Stockholm, 1971]), pp. 127-8. His analysis of tempo and phases of 
narrative in Achilles Tatius, pp. 63-78, has also served as a model for my 
analysis of Eustathios’ narrative technique. 
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(XI.14), thus implying a passage of time consistent with 
Hysminias’ narrative. Her change from initial immodesty to 
later (relative) chastity has been criticized as inconsistent; but 
since she exists only as seen by Hysminias and not as a character 
in her own right, the inconsistency is not obtrusive. Romance 
convention required that the heroine’s chastity be maintained 
until the end: Eustathios adheres to the rules, but his variation 
of detail shows some insight into female behaviour as viewed by 
men. Her sexual provocation to make Hysminias fall in love 
with her lasts only so long as he is indifferent; once captivated 
and tempted to press his attentions too far, he is subjected to 
vacillation between responsiveness and withdrawal (V.16—17, 
VII.1-7). 

The chief factor in the successful use of ego-narration is the 
absence of sub-plot and superfluous intrigue. Hysmine’s 
arranged marriage is briefly dealt with, and the only attempt 
against her chastity is by Hysminias. Her sacrifice on board ship 
is improbable; but the episode is introduced with deliberate 
humour and a touch of parody. Rhodope falls in love with 
Hysminias, inevitably; but the affair could hardly arouse 
Hysmine's jealousy, since it was carried on only by letters 
delivered by herself. At the same time, in compensation for the 
lack of action and intrigue, there is considerable variation in 
levels of style—narrative, rhetorical laments, stylized ekphraseis, 
and lively, stichomythic dialogues, particularly between 
Hysminias and Kratisthenes.'* Here, Eustathios is at an 


17. VII. 12-14. The parody is achieved by means of the captain's 
exaggerated language and use of classical allusion, and also by Hysminias' 
own description: Taŭ ó ueyaAterop xvfepvürgc ég dpndod kaðńuevoç 
épntdpevev. . . . (VII.14). It is interesting to compare Eustathios’ use of 
exaggeration in style, literary conventions, stock episodes and adventures, and 
his anti-heroic treatment of both hero and heroine, with the brilliant parody 
of the anonymous French 'cantefable', Aucassin et Nicolette, written in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, ed. F. W. Bourdillon (Manchester University 
Press, 1930). For futher studies, see O. Jodogne, ‘La parodie et le pastiche dans 
Aucassin et Nicolette’, Cahiers de l'association internationale des lettres françaises, XII 
(1960); P. Matarasso, Aucassin and Nicolette and Other Tales (Penguin Classics, 
London, 1971), 17—23. The effect is totally different, since Eustathios writes in 
Atticizing Greek, whereas the author of the French romance employs the 
dialect of northern France. The similarities in technique are due to the fact that 
both authors are parodying an established romance tradition. 

18. At the end of Book I, when Hysminias is woken by Kratisthenes in the 
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advantage over his contemporaries in his choice of prose rather 
than verse as a medium for the romance, since the level of prose 
is more easily varied, and moves freely from elevated style to 
simple, direct language, which, while far from being vernacular, 
does convey some semblance of authentic speech. 

In dealing with Eustathios’ debt to the ancient romances, I 
shall not enumerate all the examples, but indicate how he used 
the material he borrowed. The work most extensively and freely 
used is Achilles Tatius’ Leukippe and Kleitophon. Names are 
similar to the point of confusion: Leukippe’s parents are 
Sostratos and Pantheia, Hysmine’s are Sosthenes and Panthia; 
Leukippe’s mistress’ steward is Sosthenes, while Hysmine’s 
master is Sostratos. Almost all the major episodes, as well as 
minor details, can be paralleled in Achilles Tatius’ work. The 
detail in the painting which instigates Kleitophon’s whole 
narrative is the figure of Eros as a young boy, winged, with bow 
and torch (1.1.13). Later, when Kleitophon is torn between his 
incipient passion for Leukippe and the girl he is betrothed to, he 
hears the voice of Eros declare that he cannot escape the three 
weapons of Love—fire, bow and arrows, wings (11.2—5). In 
Hysmine and Hysminias, the figure of Eros is central to the 
painting described in Book II.7—10. The attributes are the same, 
symbolizing his universal power. Eros asserts his power over 
Hysminias not as an inner voice, as with Kleitophon, but by 
appearing in a dream as a mighty basileus, and by forcibly 
enrolling him as slave (III.1.). Eustathios suggests by these 
means both the fatality of love, and, perhaps, the self-induced 
nature of passion. There are also hints of parody in the clever 
juxtaposition of exaggerated rhetoric in the presentation of 
Eros' power as seen by Hysminias, and of humorous surprise in 
Kratisthenes’ response to the whole episode. Eustathios has 


night and asked for an account of the banquet, he replies, with a hint of 
impatience: TáAAa uèv tob detnvov, Kpattadevec, olo6a, xai ovvavaxAwóuevoc 
juiv xai nfvov tod véxtapoc, ta 0e nepi thy kópnv torabta: (1.14). He repeats the 
story, and Kratisthenes says: *' 'Q tic eüruyiac, dvaxéxpaye: napOévoc épá aov, 
xal napOévoc oto xaAfá- od & oùk ávrepüc;  'Eyó 6e, "Kai tl robro épày", 
eipnxa. Kainadw 6 Kpatig0évgc uéya ávakéxpayev. 'HpákAeic, tijc dvoníac, 
thc )A6iótgroc- dX tleda cor "Epoc, uýtnp ‘Agpodtrn, xai téyyec épwtixat.” 
‘Eye 6e, “‘Tivec odto1, npòç tov Kpatia@évny onui, tic é uor robtov di6doxaloc;” 
‘O dé uoi, “Pbarec Cóov ddtdaxtot.” Hálv odv éni tov Unvov évpángyuev. 
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therefore. elaborated a detail from Achilles Tatius into a 
complex dream-sequence, which recurs, in strikingly similar 
form, in the prologue to the Athens version of Digents Akritas, 
and in the vernacular verse romances Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe 
and Belthandros and Chrysanza.!? That the motif is derived from 
Eustathios and not from Achilles Tatius seems probable in view 
of the similar sequence of events (Hero/heroine is indifferent to 
Love; Eros appears as a king in a picture/dream, armed with 
three weapons; victim is enrolled as slave (ovAoypagodpat).”° 

In Achilles Tatius, Kleitophon is encouraged by Satyros to 
enter Leukippe's room with her prior consent, when the 
household is asleep at night; but at the crucial moment, 
Leukippe's mother rushes into the bedroom after a portentous 
dream. Finding the culprit gone (Kleitophon manages to escape 
by another door) but circumstances suspicious, she hurls abuse 
at her daughter for her shameless behaviour (II.23—4). 
Eustathios has borrowed exactly the same elements—an 
attempt at the girl's chastity, a dream, abusive accusations from 
the girl's mother—but has cleverly transferred the episode from 
reality to a dream (V.3~4). 

Other incidents can be briefly summarized: the hospitality 
shown to the hero by the heroine’s parents;?! the detailed 
seating arrangements described at the banquet;?? the heroine's 
request that the hero should spare her virginity (Leukippe 
makes the plea only after a dream, and Kleitophon would have 
been luckier on the first occasion, were it not for Pantheia's 
untimely intrusion); the elopement of the lovers followed by a 
storm at sea;?* their coincidental meeting at a much later stage 


19. Dig. Akr. ATH 157—249, Kall. 2160—9, Belth. 337-65. 

20. óovAoypagobpua: 1I.9, III.10, X.8, XL5; ovvóovAayoyo0pai IV.20. Cf. 
6o0Aov d éypaya Dig. Akr. ATH 208, avvóovAoypagó Kall. 740, dovdoypagoduar 
ibid. 2168, dovloypage ibid. 511, 981, Belth. 360. The verb, which is used in 
these romances especially for captivity by Eros, either directly or indirectly, 
does not occur in Ancient Greek, and is first used by Eustathios. 

21. V.8—10; cf. Ach. Tat. I.4-5. 

22. V.9, VII, 4; cf. Ach. Tat. I.5. 

23. V.17, VII.4; cf. Ach. Tat. IV.1. 

24. VII.7; cf. Ach. Tat. II.50-2. In Eustathios, the storm takes place on the 
following day, and Hysmine is cast overboard (VII.8—15); in Achilles Tatius, 
, the storm occurs three days later, when both Leukippe and Kleitophon are 
washed overboard and saved by a piece of floating prow (III. 1—5). 
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and in a different place, in the role of servants or captives; the 
hero’s mistress falling in love with him (and, in Achilles Tatius, 
actually seducing him);?6 the reunion with parents in a temple 
and the role of the priest in extricating the lovers from their 
captors ;?” and finally, the virginity testing.?? 

Less extensive and specific are Eustathios’ borrowings from 
other ancient romances. From Heliodoros' Aithiopika he may 
have taken the idea for a religious setting, with pagan festivals 
and sacrifices, the pretence that the lovers are related, the 
description of a city sacked by pirates, and the references to 
Hellenes and Philhellenes.?? In the last two cases, however, he 
has selected and deliberately emphasized themes relevant to 
twelfth-century experience and consciousness—the cruelty of 
‘barbarians’ in sacking cities, as opposed to the inherent 
superiority of the Hellenes. Xenophon's Ephesiaka may have 
provided a model for the deliberate ensnaring of the lovers by 
Eros (although the treatment of the theme is quite different, 
and also, perhaps, for the immodesty of the heroine. Anthia, 
when first captivated, acts as follows: 4iéketro dé xai "Av0eia 
novipoc, dloig uév kai ávamezrauévoig roi; óg0aAuoic tò 
‘ABpoxdpou xáAÀoc eiopéov óexouévn, bn óé kai tov rap0énoic 
nzpenóvtov Katappovovoa: kal yàp éAáAgoev dv ti, iv ‘ABpoxduno 
dxovon kal uépr tod oóuatoc éyóuvooecv àv rà Óvvatà, iv’ 


25. IX.7-8; cf. Ach. Tat. V.17-19. 

26. IX.15; cf. Ach. Tat. V.11, 26-7. 

27. X.14-18; cf. Ach. Tat. VII. 2-4. 

28. XL17—18; cf. Ach. Tat. VIII.12—14. 

29. The priest argues for the liberation of hero and heroine from captivity 
on the grounds that they are Greeks: “‘Edye ty¢ vouo0eoíac piv, óc 
dovdaywyeite robc ."EAAqvac. . . 'AnóAlov xpnouoóorei, xal toic éAevOépoic 
dgociobra: tò éAeí8epov, olc vóuoc 'EAMjvov mpórepov xai púoiç abt) tiv 
élevOeptav dnexaptoato.” Cf. VIII.9, where Hysminias and his fellow-captives 
are taken prisoner by Greeks (éuoyAdrrotg “EAAnow), much to Hysminias' 
dismay. The cruelty of the Ethiopian pirates is stressed in VIII.2, 6-7. 

30. Cf. Konst. Manasses, Arist. 1.2.36: draye, ui) prléAAnvec otro uaveiev 
dvópec. Tsolakis considers this passage to be based on Heliodoros VII.11.7: 
olo0a yàp óc pıkéhànv Té éott kal óctióv v1 ypğua nepitévov úroðoyýv, and 
VII.19.8: ó Ocayévgc tò nev tis Quioooopoaívgc Kai óc PLIAEAAnY tò HOO Kai doa 
to1aita cvvenjjvei Kal xápw ópuoAóyei, ed. cit. If so, the echo is, I believe, 
deliberately intended to reflect the conscious revival of Hellenism in the 
twelfth century. 
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'Afpokóunc íóp (1.8). Hysmine was bolder, since Anthia’s 
behaviour is initiated by Habrokomes’ passion and Eros: 
intervention, but at least the precedent existed. Longus' Daphnis 
and Chloe provides the only real parallel to Eustathios' treatment 
of the-hero’s gradual awakening of love. 

This list is not exhaustive; but in spite of numerous parallels, 
in no single case can Eustathios be accused of slavish imitation. 
Verbal echoes and classical allusions are deliberate, and serve an 
entirely different purpose from that of mere copying. Even 
where details are identical, the borrowed episodes are set in a 
different context, which is consistent with his centralized 
treatment of the hero. Within the conventions of the genre, 
Eustathios' innovations are more striking than his borrowings: 
Hysminias is the only hero of an erotic romance who actually 
laughs in Hysmine's face at her initial advances (I.12, 14); 
Hysmine is the only heroine who behaves quite so brazenly 
without any sign that her affection is returned. Precedents and 
parallels exist in ancient and western romances for aggressive 
sexuality in women, but the women are usually older, married, 
of lower rank or of Oriental race.*! Is there also a suggestion of 
satire in Eustathios' deliberate avoidance of intrigue, sub-plot 
and digressions, and in his emphasis upon the obsessive 
sameness of certain activities? While the parents lay on lavish 
family banquets and then go off to their nocturnal sacrifices, the 
hero retreats into his own world of sleeping and dreaming. 
Eustathios was clearly familiar with many of the ancient 
romances, but he has chosen to alter the whole perspective. 

Eustathios’ use of classical allusions has already been 
excellently analysed by M. Gigante.*? I shall restrict myself here 
to some indicative examples, and a few additional comments. 
Most extensive are the allusions to themes, motifs and topoi in 
Homer and Hesiod. They are always indirect, and closely 


31. Two characteristic examples in ancient romances are Lycaenium, the 
young city girl married to an elderly villager who gives Daphnis a practical 
lesson in the arts of love (Daphnis and Chloe Y11.15—19); and Melitte's behaviour 
to Kleitophon (Ach. Tat. V.18-14, 26—7). The role of Saracen women in French 
chansons de geste is discussed by Schlauch, Antecedents of the English Novel, pp. 
11-18. 

32. Gigante, op. cit., pp. 170-81, discusses Eustathios’ use of allusion, 
citation, motifs, topoi and mythical themes, and concludes that the effect is 
intentionally humorous. 
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integrated into the prose style. Thus, when Hysminias 
congratulates Sosthenes on the excellence of his garden with the 
words ypvaéav éxlééw uoi tiv aeipáv (1.4), the author evokes 
not only the Homeric oeipav ypvoetnv éc oüpavó0ev meóióvóe 
(Jl. 8.19), but also, rather comically, the whole ‘aurea catena 
Homeri’ of medieval neo-platonism. When Kratisthenes 
wakes Hysminias on the first night to discuss his astonishing 
conquest of Hysmine, he teasingly adapts the Homeric où ypij 
zavvüxiov eddew BovAngópov dvópa (Il. 2.24) to où xpi ravvóxiov 
eddew dvópa xijpuka (1.13). Similarly, when he drags Hysminias 
back to bed after his sallies into the garden, he appropriately 
uses the words addressed by the herald Idaios to Ajax during his 
duel with Hector (Zl. 7.282): vóé ð fbn teAé0ei, áya00v kai vuxti 
mi8éa001 (IV.19). These are just two examples of the familiar 
literary repartee which characterizes Hysminias' relationship 
with Kratisthenes—a kind of humour, one may imagine, 
indulged in by well-bred Byzantine schoolboys. When Hysmine 
retires to bed with a headache after her father has announced 
her arranged marriage, she says yÀukeia uijrep, áAyéco riv 
xegaAijv (VI.8), a deliberately grotesque amalgamation of the 
Sapphic yAóxga uárep (fr. 102 L-P) and Theokritos’ dAyéo tav 
xegaAáv (Id. 111.52). It is by means of classical allusion that 
Eustathios achieves a parodic effect in the scene where the 
captain disposes of Hysmine (VII.12—14), and a more subtle 
humour when Hysminias is cheered out of his melancholia by 
remembering Theokritos (Zd. III.37) when his right eye keeps 
twitching (IX.3). Other classical allusions range from Aeschylus 
(Eumenides), Sophocles (Ajax, Electra) and Euripides (Hecuba, 
Medea) to Aristophanes (Clouds) and a fragment of Chaeremon.** 
Such varied and extensive use of classical sources suggests, not a 
miserable pedant indulging in slavish imitation, but a scholar 
well-acquainted with a wide range of classical texts (some 
possibly now lost), poking gentle fun at romance convention. 
Gigante goes so far as to conclude: ‘tutto il romanzo é soltanto 
un gioco letterario'. This is, in my opinion, a one-sided view; 
but Hunger's definition of the nature of mimesis in Byzantine 


33. Cf. Plato Theaet. 153C; Eur. Or. 982; Eustathios, Commentarii ad Homeri 
Iliadem pertinentes, ed. M. van der Valk, I (Leiden, 1971). 
34. See Gigante, op. cit., pp. 176-9. 
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‘high’ literature is certainly appropriate to Eustathios: its art lies 
not in imitation for its own sake but in variation, in different 
ways and for different effects. 

Eustathios' style has been generally condemned as tedious, 
repetitious and pretentious.56 Superficially, the criticism 
appears valid; but what critics have failed to perceive is that his 
style—both linguistic and literary—can be shown to have an 
artistic function. First, stylistic exaggeration is not merely an 
artificial device, but an integral part of his linguistic expression, 
with a deliberately parodic effect. Second, as Margaret Schlauch 
has observed, classical devices can be used in the medieval 
romance to heighten realism. Solitary monologue, for 
example, differs from its modern counterpart in employing 
‘objectified discourse’, hence conflicting impulses within the 
individual are conveyed by allegorical figures who engage in 
formal quaestio and disputatio.*® In Hysmine and Hysminias, 
Hysminias tells Kratisthenes after his first dream of Eros that 
Zeus and Love are two warring forces within his heart, which is 
like a beleaguered citadel fired at from two sides (III.2). The war 
metaphor is sustained throughout the next dream to convey his 
struggle to break down Hysmine’s resistance and sense of peace 
after victory.’ It enables Eustathios to be explicitly but not 


35. H. Hunger, 'On the imitation (mimesis) of antiquity in Byzantine 
literature’, DOP, XXIII-XXIV (1969-70), 17-38. 

36. Especially condemnatory are Rohde’s comments, op. cit., p. 561: ‘Die 
Darstellung ist eines wahnsinnig gewordenen Achilles Tatius, nämlich die auf 
den áussersten Gipfel getriebene Affektation eines barbarischen Pedanten. Ein 
ungeheuerlich breit ergossener Redeschwall soll durch die mühseligste 
Witzelei, die  sinnlosesten, alliterierenden — Wortháufungen,  alberne 
Antithesen, eingesprengte Glanzstellen zahlreicher älterer Autoren . . . 
anziehender gemacht werden; und das Ergebnis ist doch nur ein, selbst den 
Achilles überbietendes Wortgekráusel und peinliches Difteln in armselig 
anspruchsvollen Phrasen, denen die ganz korrupte . . . sich behagende 
Redeweise des, nach seiner eigenen Meinung offenbar rein attisch schreib- 
enden Dichters noch einen besonders barbarischen Zusatz gibt.’ 

87. Antecedents of the English Novel, pp. 1-10, 16—28. Gigante, op. cit., p. 169, 
considers that the detailed ekphraseis in Eustathios’ romance give colour to the 
narrator's mood. 

38. Schlauch, Antecedents of the English Novel, p. 20. 

39. HI.7: l'fvouai kai nepi tò atepvov thc kópnc- 4 8 ávréyeraiudAa yevvatoc, 
xai 6An avatéAAetai, xài Àw oduatt nepireixíCei tò uaCÓv, óc nów dxpénodic, 
xai yepoi, kal rpayrjÀo, kal mwyeévi roDc uaoTo0c karagpárrei kal rrepigpárrei- 
kai káro0ev uév dvéyer ta yóvara óc é( áxponóAeoc dé thc Kepadijc áxpofoA(Cei 
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offensively erotic; at the same time, the concrete detail of the 
imagery is also suggestive of sexual combat. 

There is a laboured artificiality about these sustained 
metaphors, it is true; but not all the imagery is formal and 
archaizing. Some of the shorter similes, if not original, make an 
immediate impact, such as the meeting of lovers’ eyes: óozep 
yàp áveuoc èv kaAáug kai xópro ávántei nip uapaivouévoic, 
obtas óg0aÀuóc èv ép@ow advdater tov épwta (III.10).*9 
Occasionally, the motifs are closer to those of popular poetry 
than to those of classical models. Panthia, seeing the ill-omened 
outcome of their sacrifices for Hysmine’s wedding, laments her 
daughter's fate: Zeb zárpie, uý pov todc ó9p8aAuobc éxkógopc- uj 
uov tov Adyvov aféogc- uý uov npóppiCov tòv otáxvv ExtiAnc: uý 
uot tov yévouc zavróc ázoxeíppc tov Bóovpuxa (VI.10). These 
motifs—deprivation of sight, quenching of a lighted lamp, 
reaping of unripe corn—belong to a traditional stock of images 
which can be traced in Byzantine religious and vernacular 
laments of the Virgin, as well as in modern moirologia.*! 
Dianteia's lament for Hysminias shows the same allusive 
technique and range of imagery as the popular laments, in spite 
of the rhetorical form and stylized antitheses.*? These examples 
are insufficient to establish a case, but the possibility that 
learned writers drew on popular tradition as well as on classical 
sources for much of their imagery cannot be excluded, and a 


tò Óáxpvov, povovod Aéyovoa, '''H pilav uaAax6j uot toic Sdxpvow, Ñ u) pidv 
óxkvijae: tov médeuov.” 'Eyó öè uàAAov tiv Artav aidovuevoc, dvréyouat 
fiaiórepov, kai uólic vixà, kal vikàv Hrt@par, Kai óÀoc áuBADvouaa. 

40. Equally effective is the simile used by Hysminias to describe the dreams 
he experiences after seeing Hysmine again in Artykomis, X.4: éomep yàp voc 
newdvtoc dptov gavrácerai, xal ddwp dvetpor td Sipdvti, odtwc epdon pox 
ndvta npòç épwta petantAdtretat, Kai dtadoyropol, kai tà ka’ Ünvouc 
gavrácuara. Hysminias’ speeches to Hysmine are on the whole more stylized 
and artificial, but sometimes they have the quality of love-lyrics, as in V.20: 
‘Youtvn nap0éve, uéAnua éuóv, põç éudv ópOaAuóv, n9yfj uor oTáCovoa uéAioc, 
óufpe xaptrov.. . 

41. See Margaret Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge, 
1974), pp. 187-9, 195-7; ‘The Lament of the Virgin in Byzantine Literature 
and Modern Greek Folk Song’, BMGS, I (1975). 121. 

42. X.10. For a detailed analysis of the imagery of this lament, see Alexiou, 
The Ritual Lament, pp. 188—9, 191. 
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detailed study of the imagery in all the learned romances would 
be worth pursuing.*? 

Is the romance just a ‘tour de force’, or a literary joke, as 
Gigante argued? I believe that there is another dimension, that 
of psychology. Hunger, although he does not analyse the 
romance in depth, notes that many details, especially in the early 
part, recall modern naturalism: ‘Makrembolites hat den 
Hauptakzent auf das psychologische Detail gelegt'.** This 
psychological dimension is achieved primarily through 
Eustathios' skilful use of dreams, which occupy a greater part of 
this romance than of any other I have read. Hysminias is the 
only character who dreams: there are two dreams on the second 
night, three on the third, one on the sixth and seventh, and only 
one in the final section, with no details given. His most intensive 
period of dreaming therefore coincides precisely with his 
awakening sexuality. Whereas in the ancient romances, dreams 
are usually portentous rather than erotic,f5 all Hysminias' 
dreams are personal or erotic. 

The quality of detail given in the dreams enables us to 
distinguish further two types of personal dream: first, dreams of 
wish-fulfilment (what modern psychologists call ‘simple, 
undistorted empathic fantasy"), such as dreams of love-making, 
elopement, lulling of waves; and second, dreams arising from 
guilt, anxiety or fear, such as the dream of being caught in 


43. It is interesting to note that in spite of the overtly pagan atmosphere of 
Theodore Prodromos’ romance, Rhodanthe and Dosikles, the references to 
popular mythical figures which have survived to this day, such as the Nereids, 
Hades and Charon, Moira and Tyche, are concrete, and especially common in 
the imagery; see IV.225, 251-2; V1.315; IX.89-943, 182-3, ed. R. Hercher, 
Erotici Scriptores Graeci (Leipzig, 1858), II. The same is true of Niketas 
Eugenianos' romance, Drosilla and Charikles, ed. J. Boissonade, in: G. Hirschig, 
Erotici Scriptores. See especially 11.169-85, 188-90; IV.301; VI.204—5, 535; 
VIII.218—25. Gigante, op. cit., pp. 169, 180, has observed that in Eustathios’ 
romance, the figures of Eros, Poseidon and Tyche are conceived not as 
divinities in their own right but as creations of Hysminias' fantasy, so that the 
pagan setting is not just a piece of artificial staging, but integrated into 
contemporary reality. 

44. Hunger, ‘Die byzantinische Literatur der Komnenenzeit’, p. 74. 

45. See, for example, Daphnis and Chloe, 1.7; Ach. Tat. 1.3; IL11; IV.1. 
Eustathios may have borrowed the idea and the setting of Hysminias' dream in 
III.5-7 from Ach. Tat. 1.6; but Kleitophon’s dream is far less explicit in its 
eroticism. 
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flagrante by the girl's mother and of being pursued by avenging 
women. Thus, it is as a direct result of his first dream of Eros that 
he begins to fall in love with Hysmine (HI. 1—3). Eros’ power is 
not an external, supernatural force, but a natural process of the 
hero’s subconscious. He then wakes up, discusses the dream 
with his friend, and allows the dream to influence his conscious 
intentions: next time he will respond to Hysmine’s advances, 
initiate his own, and lie with her if she agrees (III.4). Then he 
sleeps again, and experiences what can only be interpreted as a 
‘wet dream’ (III.7).*6 His age is not specified; but if this dream 
indicates physical puberty, the transformation in his behaviour 
towards Hysmine from this point has a perfectly natural 
explanation. 

The dreams are rendered even more convincing by the 
number of details they contain which can be explained in terms 
of the dreamer’s recent experience (‘dream-association’). 
Hysminias’ dream of enslavement by Eros occurs after he has 
seen the frieze in the garden and discussed its significance at 
length with Kratisthenes (II.7—-10, III.1). His dream of making 
love to Hysmine after a banquet (III. 5—7) takes place after a real 
banquet (II.12-14), when his curiosity was aroused by 
Hysmine's advances but his desire suppressed (II.11). With his 
anxiety dream, the association with reality occurs on three levels 
(V.3—5). It follows a few hours after he encountered Hysmine in 
the garden, a tryst which was cut short by a woman calling her 
from the house (IV.21—2), a detail from the immediate past. It is 
also an expression of his shame and guilt at having transgressed 
the code of behaviour proper to a herald and a guest, feelings 
which had been preying on his mind just before he fell asleep 


46. ğàyovv, 5O0óuovv, kaiwóv tiva tpóuov Érpeuov, nuBÀvvóugv tiv Óyw, 
CuahOaxiCounv tův puxÀv, thy loxbv éyavvotunv, évoOpevóumv tò aóua, énetyeró 
uoi tò daOua, nvkvòv kavenáAAeró uoi td nepikápóiov, kat ric ddUvN yAukáCovoa 
karéópayué uov rà wéAn, xal olov únepyapyáňioe, xal óÀov ue xatéoxev ăppntoç 
époc dvexAdAntoc, dppaaroc- Kat ti nénov6a, vi) tov "Epora, olov oddénote 
nénovOa. E000c obv edéntn uov töv xeióv ý kópr, Ñ uàAAov eineiv oikeiórepov 
éxeivai vo0pOc oÜto xal uaAakóc tic kóprc éCéneoov- écéntn Óé pov kal ó Önvoç 
€00)c èk töv óp0aAuóv, kal rvióunv, vi) tv "Epota, odtw kaAo? ánoAécac 
óveipoy, Kai tijc éufjc otÀnc ‘Youtvnc dnoonaobeic, xai HOeAov náAw ónvobv, kat vi 
ndoxew épwrixdy é(jrovv, olov xaf’ Unvouc éna8ov. 111.8: Kai funv óAoc 
éovpuévoc tj kópp, Kai wvuyrjv xai odpa, kal óg0aAuobc, kal ÓóÀoc 
éxBeBaxyeupévos éd Epwtos. 
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(IV.24). This reflects ‘focal conflict’, in which guilt is the reactive 
motive of the dream. The shouting and screaming heard in his 
dream as Panthia and her avenging women are part of 
concurrent reality, since at that very moment Sosthenes is 
banging at the door and telling him to get up and greet the 
crowd which is clamouring outside to crown himas herald (V.6). 
This interplay between dream and reality, which operates on 
several levels, not only evokes the half-waking, half-sleeping 
world of the dreamer, but also creates for the reader an 
atmosphere of fantasy, in which dream and reality are no longer 
clearly distinguished. 

If the dreams in this romance are primarily erotic, it is 
conversely true that the eroticism is mainly confined to the 
dreams. Hysminias, in his actual encounters with Hysmine, is a 
pale shadow of the figure of his dreams. It is interesting to 
speculate on possible precedents for erotic dreams which 
Eustathios may have known. The ‘unseemly love episodes’, as 
Photios called them,*’? in Achilles Tatius romance, were 
certainly familiar to him, but they differ in that they are explicit, 
and form an integral part of Kleitophon’s experiences or 
conversations, whereas Eustathios’ eroticism is more suggestive, 
belonging to the phantasmagoria of dreams. It is the kind of 
material deliberately explored by twentieth-century novelists to 
penetrate the inner complexities of an individual’s psyche, but 
not usually associated with Byzantine learned romances of the 
twelfth century. It is conceivable that Provencal courtly love 
poetry from the late eleventh century, where the two elements of 
eroticism and dreams are frequently combined, was known in 
Byzantium through the Crusaders; but there is no evidence for 
this, nor is there anything specific in the material to suggest a 
connection. More probably, Eustathios was freely adapting the 
erotic material of the ancient romance in a new context, 
suggested perhaps by the familiar ‘temptation dreams’ of the 
saints’ lives.** Here too, he was experimenting. 

47. Bibliotheca, cod. 87, ed. R. Henry (Les Belles Lettres [Paris, 1960]), II: dott öè 
Spaparixdy, Epwrdc tivac árózovc énevodyov . .. He condemns the content of 
Achilles Tatius’ romance, but recommends the purity of his Attic style. There is 
no doubt that the works of both Achilles Tatius and Heliodoros continued to 
be read—and plagiarized—throughout the Byzantine period. 


48. The best examples are the dreams which beset the young Saint Antony, 
see Vita S. Antonii, ed. B. de Montfaucon (Paris, 1698), 5. The connections and 
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Eustathios’ innovations in narrative technique, his bold 
eroticism, and his highly selective use of conventional episodes 
and stock devices, combine to add two new dimensions to the 
history of the romance: humour (even parody) and psychology. 
His work is more than a re-sifting of old ingredients in a new 
bowl. Because of the penetration of his hero’s world, where 
dream and reality are blended into fantasy, and where even the 
external reality is, for the first time, explicitly fictional, Hysmine 
and Hysminias is closer to the modern novel than any other 
Byzantine literature I have read. At the same time, the work is 
esoteric: its language and style presuppose a close knowledge of 
classical literature, and it was clearly intended for a highly 
cultivated audience. For these reasons it could not lead to any 
major new departures in the history of the romance such as 
occurred in the west from the thirteenth century onwards. But in 
spite of the strictures of the historians of literature, the number, 
date and diffusion of the manuscripts testify to the fact that it was 
widely read from the time of its composition until the eighteenth 
century. Its popularity is due to Eustathios’ treatment of 
ancient models, which reflects a dynamic rather than a static 
attitude towards the past. 

University of Birmingham 


interactions between hagiography and romance in western medieval tradition 
are investigated in a collection of articles entitled ‘Medieval Hagiography and 
Romance’, ed. P. M. Clogan, Medievalia et Humanistica, VI (Cambridge, 1975). 

49. See above, note 12. The exact nature of its readership is difficult to 
determine without a thorough investigation of the place of origin of all 
manuscripts. The sub-title drama was a literary convention, and does not imply 
stage performance; but the possibility of court recitation cannot be excluded, 
and the work may have reached a wider audience than the highly-educated 
minority who could have read it. Dunlop, op. cit., 1, p. 82, notes that certain 
features were imitated by subsequent western authors, specifically by Jorge de 
Montemayor in his Spanish pastoral romance Diana (sixteenth century), and 
by Honore D’Urfé (1567-1625) in his French romance Astrée. Specific evidence 
for the knowledge of Greek romances in Iceland, transmitted by Norse and 
icelandic visitors in Byzantium from the eleventh century, is considered by M. 
Schlauch, Romance in Iceland (Princeton University Press, New York, 1934), pp. 
55—68. She concludes that while the principal ancient romances may have been 
known in Iceland from Latin translations rather than from the Greek, small 
episodes and specific details in Icelandic stories point to a knowledge of a 
wider range of Byzantine learned and vernacular romances, which could only 
have been gained by direct contact with Byzantium. 
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Early Byzantine Kaiserkritik : 
Two Case Histories 


AVERIL CAMERON 


In recent studies of Byzantine political comment and 
particularly of opposition to imperial policy the period after 
Justinian has received a certain amount of space.’ But the reigns 
of Justin II and Tiberius II are still neglected by comparison 
with that of their predecessor,? while the spell exercised by 
Procopius’s Secret History tends to dominate all approaches to 
contemporary political attitudes.’ The fascination of the Secret 
History for modern scholars‘ has, too, inclined them to look only 
at the negative aspects of political criticism, and to fix their 
attention on what seem to be ‘mainstream’ writers in the 
tradition of Procopian history I want here to try to 


1. See F. Tinnefeld, Kategorien der Kaiserkritik in der byzantinischen 
Historiographic (Munich, 1971); B. Rubin, 'Zur Kaiserkritik Ostroms', Studi 
bizantini e neoellenici (Atti dell’ VIII congresso internazionale di studi bizantini, 
Palermo, 1951), VII (1953), 453ff.; Das Zeitalter Iustinians, Y (Berlin, 1960), pp. 
227ff.; Averil Cameron, Agathias (Oxford, 1970), pp. 124ff. 

2. For Justin II see K. Groh, Geschichte des ostrümischen Kaisers Justin II nebst 
den Quellen, Diss. Halle (Leipzig, 1889); E. Stein, Studien zur Geschichte des 
byzantinischen Reiches, vornehmlich unter Kaisern Justinus II und Tiberius 
Constantinus (Stuttgart, 1919); for Tiberius II the best account is still probably 
J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene II (London, 
1889), pp. 79ff. [hereafter LRE]. 

3. So Tinnefeld and Rubin ín. 1]. 

4. See especially S. Mazzarino, The End of the Ancient World (Eng. trans., 
London, 1966), pp. 102ff. and almost all books on the age of Justinian, from 
Gibbon on. 

5. So conspicuously Tinnefeld (n. 11; the omission of John of Ephesus from 
his survey creates a serious imbalance. On Procopian history see Cameron, 
Agathias [n. 1], pp. goff. and passim. 


demonstrate the limitations of such an approach by means of an 
analysis of the literary sources available for these two reigns. It 
may be that in the end both reigns must remain imperfectly 
understood;® yet the policies and character of the unhappy 
Justin II evoked violent excesses of praise and blame and 
provided an inevitable foil for the well-meaning and amiable 
Tiberius. Kaiserkritik in East Rome is a concept which needs 
closer study, and the history of this short period demonstrates 
that it must be sought in a range of sources which genuinely 
reflects the spectrum of Byzantine life. There were certain 
common literary features about the critique of emperors in 
more formal political works; but political criticism did not 
confine itself to classical histories, and I suspect that the 
attitudes revealed by the more popular sources are more 
interesting and more important. Modern study of Byzantine 
Kaiserkritik has been neither sufficiently wide-ranging in scope 
nor sensitive enough to the interaction of genuine opinion with 
literary form. 

This paper then falls into two sections, first a survey of the 
literary sources for Justin II and Tiberius (a necessary intro- 
duction in itself to a neglected period), then an attempt to 
indicate some of the lessons which such an analysis can teach us 
about the general concept of Byzantine Kaiserkritik. 


I 


The work of certain authors is known only by allusion or from 
fragments. Thus one Cyrus of Batna (seemingly contemporary) 
wrote a history of Justin II and Tiberius in Syriac, which may 
have been used by the twelfth-century Michael the Syrian.’ 
Doubtless it presented Justin from an Eastern Monophysite 
point of view, as a persecutor; whether it carried Michael’s 
emphasis on Justin’s moderate beginnings we cannot tell. Then 


6. So Stein, Studien [n. 2], p. 1. 

7. See J.-B. Chabot (ed.), Chronique de Michel le Syrien, I (Paris, 1924), intro. 
p. xxxi. 

8. On Michael's account of Justin’s policies see W. H. C. Frend, The Rise of 
the Monophysite Movement (Cambridge, 1972), pp. 317ff.; Averil Cameron, ‘The 
Early Religious Policies of Justin II’, Studies in Church History, XIII (Oxford, 
1976), 51—67. 


Theophanes of Byzantium, as we know from Photius,’ 
composed ten books also on Justin II and Tiberius, apparently 
concentrating on the Persian wars. No expression of opinion is 
to be found in Photius’s summary, however. Evagrius tells us !? 
that Agathias and John of Epiphaneia together continued 
Procopius up to A.D. 590, the year of the flight of Chosroes II to 
Roman territory; he seems to mean that John's narrative 
followed on where that of Agathias left off, that is, from A.D. 559. 
But the opening of John's work indicates that his main topic too 
will be the wars with Persia; he begins with the accession of 
Justin and passes quickly to the renewal of hostilities. His claim 
to credibility is based on having been secretary (oóufovAoc) to 
the Patriarch Gregory of Antioch and having taken part with 
him in the negotiations with Chosroes II and Persian leaders, 
even visiting Persia himself;!! perhaps then his history would 
have been relatively limited in scope. But although most of his 
allusions to Justin in the extant fragments are quite neutral, he 
does deliver himself of one emphatic mot, namely that Justin's 
appointment of Tiberius as Caesar after the onset of illness was 
the best thing he ever did, and the source of great good to the 
empire.!? 

Justin, whose reign began with the murder of a rival,!? who 
was dominated by his wife!* and went mad after his reckless 
renewal of the war with Persia had resulted in the loss of Dara,!? 
aroused deep hostility and contempt in many of his subjects, 
and for a mixture of reasons, as we shall see. But there were also 
those who supported the regime and the emperor, and it will be 
helpful to try to categorize their evidence. In the first place 
imperial panegyric is well represented. Agathias's Cycle of 
contemporary epigrams, now integrated into the Palatine 
Anthology, was published during this reign, and the 


9. Bibliotheca, cod. 64 (C. Müller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, IV [repr. 
Paris, 1928], 270f.) [hereafter FHG]. 

10. Historia Ecclesiastica, ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier (London, 1898), 
V.24 [hereafter HE]. 

11. FHG, IV.273. 

12. FHG, IV.276. 

18. John of Biclar, Chronica (ed. Mommsen, MGH, auct. ant. XI [1894]), a. 
568(?); Evagrius, HE, V.1—2; Agathias, Hist., IV.32 

14. See Averil Cameron, ‘The Empress Sophia’, B, XLV (1975), 5-21. 

15. Evagrius, HE, V.11. 
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introductory poem (AP IV.3) must be regarded as an example of 
imperial panegyric addressed to Justin.! Its main themes are 
the seemingly inappropriate ones of victory and triumph—yet 
for a newly ascended emperor these depersonalized motifs were 
the most suitable. Not much could yet be said about Justin 
himself, so the poet has recourse to the set themes of Byzantine 
imperial ideology." There were other, more formally correct 
panegyrics, in both Latin and Greek, recited in public when 
Justin took his first consulship on 1 January 566.'* And we still 
possess a work that was perhaps more ambitious than 
these—Corippus’s hybrid epic-panegyric describing Justin’s 
accession and coronation, the Avar embassy of late November, 
A.D. 565, and the consular inauguration.? Like Agathias’s 
preface, though on a far larger scale, Corippus draws on the 
standard imperial topoi, and much of the poem uses stereotypes 
of imperial triumph on the one hand and the emperor’s relation 
to God on the other which would have been applicable not 
merely to Justin I but to any emperor.” It would be dangerous 
to use this alone from which to argue a special piety in Justin ora 
special emphasis on the religious side of the imperial role.?! But 
there is material in Corippus’s poem of a more realistic kind, 
which does give hard historical data: Justin’s financial 
policies announced in his inauguration speech, for example,” 
the portrayal of his most influential supporters, Tiberius, 
Callinicus, Anastasius the quaestor and the Patriarch John 
Scholasticus, which tallies perfectly with the version of John of 
Ephesus,?? the tendentious account of Justin's accession?! and 


16. See Averil and Alan Cameron, ‘The Cycle of Agathias’, JHS, LXXXVI 
(1966), 6ff.; LXXXVII (1967), 131; Cameron, Agathias, pp. 12ff. 

17. Cameron, Agathias, pp. 14f. 

18. Corippus, In laudem Iustini, IV.154f. 

19. In laudem Iustini minoris I-IV, now edited with introduction, translation 
and commentary by Averil Cameron (London, 1976). 

20. See especially, Just., pref. and 11.147, f., 407f. with my notes. 

21. But see below, pp. 6f. 

22. Corippus, Just. I1.249ff.; see Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies, 
XIII (1966), 101ff. and below, p. 10. 

23. Tiberius: I.212f., 1V.374f.; Callinicus: I.78f., IV.ggef. Anastasius: Pan. 
Anast. 26f.; John Scholasticus: I1.159f. For John of Ephesus, see below, 


pp. 11 ff. 
24. Liff, with my notes. 


the revelation of the senate’s coup in accomplishing the 
inauguration procedures inside the palace so as to forestall any 
popular or factional demonstrations in the Hippodrome.” 
Corippus was hoping for favour from the powerful Anastasius; 
as a member of the imperial bureaucracy he was evidently 
writing as an eye-witness, and within a year or so of the events.”® 
There is a good deal in the poem that is direct and authentic; but 
it was all written with an end in view and—to some extent at 
least—according to a pattern. Two more contemporary poems 
are also semi-official in character. Some Greek verses 
celebrating the arrival of an icon of Justin in Alexandria?! hail 
Justin in conventionally panegyrical terms. There is more 
solidity in the poem which Venantius Fortunatus wrote to thank 
Justin and Sophia for their gift of a fragment of the True Cross 
to the convent of Radegund at Poitiers.?? Thus we learn from it 
that Justin at his accession released the exiled bishops.? But 
Venantius's praise of Justin’s orthodoxy is in part at least merely 
the expected reaction of a Westerner who saw the Byzantine 
Emperor making a pious gesture to the Catholic Franks. Justin 
had ordered the Creed of Constantinople to be sung in all 
churches?" and this must be the reference of Venantius’s 
assertion that Justin has restored the orthodox faith;*! but 
Venantius was already settled in Poitiers and knew the Eastern 
capital only from travellers’ tales. His fulsome praise of the 
religious attitudes of Justin and Sophia must owe more to 
wishful thinking than to precise knowledge. 

This class of favourable sources for Justin II must then be 
used with caution. A different strand altogether is represented 
by the chronicler Theophanes. For him Justin is chiefly 
remarkable for his piety,?? which manifests itself above all in the 


25. IL84ff., with notes. 

26. For the date of composition see Cameron [n. 19], intro., (i); ‘Notes on 
the Sophiae, the Sophianae and the Harbour of Sophia', B, XXXVII (1967), 
15ff. For Corippus's position in the scrinia see Pan. Anast. 42f., with notes. 

27. E. Heitsch, Die griechische Dichterfragmente 1? (1963), XL.1. 

28. App. carm. 2 Ad Iustinum et Sophiam Augustos. See Cameron In. 8]. 

29. App. carm. 2.gof. 

80. Joh. Biclar., Chron., a. 567(?). 

81. App. carm. 2.23f. 

32. P. 241 (ed. de Boor); cf. Zonaras, Epitome Historiarum, XIV.10. 
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adornment of churches built by Justinian, including St. Sophia 
and the Holy Apostles.55 On the strength of this, perhaps, Justin 
receives praise for his character (ueyaddpuyde te xai eic návta 
ézióétioc),* with no further comment. It was not surprising 
that the chronicle tradition should have picked up this theme, 
for Justin’s patronage of religious art and building can be amply 
attested from the Patria; he was especially associated with 
additions to the church at Blachernae and the provision of a 
reliquary for the Virgin's girdle at Chalcoprateia.?9 Besides the 
relic sent to Poitiers, he and Sophia presented a silver gilt cross 
to Rome, with busts of themselves on its arms and the Lamb of 
God in the middle.*' Further, there is a distinct emphasis in this 
reign on religious developments, with the court apparently 
showing the way.?? Justin was a devotee of the stylite St. Symeon 
the Younger, who foretold his accession to the future Patriarch 
john Scholasticus; the latter informed Justin and subsequently 
was greatly favoured by him. When Justin actually succeeded, he 
showed great devotion to Symeon and consulted him in 
everything; indeed, when Justin's daughter was possessed by a 
demon, the saint was able to cure her by letter.?? At the same 
time John's predecessor and successor as Patriarch, Eutychius, 
also claimed to have foretold Justin's succession, and wished to 
'strengthen him in the fear of God'.*? But that Justin's piety was 
genuine is confirmed in details even by the basically hostile 
account of John of Ephesus, who writes on several occasions of 


33. For the interpretation of Theophanes’s remarks see Cameron [n. 19], 
note on Just. IV.290f. 

34. Loc. cit. [n. 32]. 

$5. See John of Ephesus, Historia Ecclesiastica (ed. E. W. Brooks, CSCO 
Script Syri, 3 ser, III [1986], IIL24, and Scriptores Originum 
Constantinopolitanarum, 11, ed. Preger (1907), 229.4, 220.14, 263.11, 267.8, etc. 

36. See R. Janin, La Géographie ecclésiastique de l'empire byzantin 1.3: Les Eglises 
et les monastéres? (Paris, 1969), pp. 162f., 237f. 

87. H. Pierce and R. Tyler, L'Art byzantin II (Paris, 1932), pls. 136, 199 b; D. 
Talbot Rice, The Art of Byzantium (London, 1959), no. 71; J. Beckwith, The Art of 
Constantinople? (London, 1968), pl. 55. 

38. See E. Kitzinger, ‘The Cult of Images in the Period before Iconoclasm’, 
DOP, VIII (1954), 83ff., esp. 121f. 

39. Life of St. Symeon the Younger, ed. H. Delehaye (Subsidia Hagiographica, 
14 [1923]), P. Van den Ven (ibid., 32.1 [1962]), chaps. 202—208; see also 
Symeon’s letter to Justin, MPG, LXXXVI, col. 3215. 

40. MPG, LXXXVI, col. 2349. 
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Justin paying particular honour and respect to certain 
Monophysite leaders, even during the time of persecution.*! 
Again, Justin and Sophia felt strongly enough about the 
religious question to intervene personally in the examination of 
Monophysite convents.*? And John, followed by Michael the 
Syrian, has high praise for Justin’s aims in ecclesiastical policy 
at the beginning of his reign. Basing himself on an out- 
ward aspect of Justin's activities, therefore, the chronicler 
Theophanes picked on a single trait. It is a trait missed by the 
political historians who focused on Justin's foreign policies, yet 
a trait of equal importance, which can be well documented 
elsewhere. 

What of a serious assessment of Justin by contemporaries? 
Rubin constructed a theory according to which Agathias and 
Menander Protector were expressing official attitudes.** When 
Agathias, writing during the 570s, praises Justinian's war 
policies and criticizes the payment of subsidies to barbarians he 
is taken to be tacitly supporting Justin II in his abandonment of 
subsidies. As the judgement of a serious historian, who 
intended to cover Justin's reign, though in the event he did not 
reach it,*® this would be important. But it seems as though 
Agathias was writing the relevant section of his History in the 
reign of Tiberius, who did in fact return to subsidies, the 
disadvantages of Justin’s policies having become glaringly 
obvious;*’ this puts a very different complexion on Agathias’s 
supposed critique of Justin. Menander Protector, who 
continued Agathias’s history in the reign of Maurice, gives the 
most serious treatment of Justin’s foreign policy, and here it is 
indeed a favourable one.*® Justin is presented as a strong 


41. HE, IL, cf. IIL.35. 42. Ibid., I.10. 

43. Ibid., III. 1. 

44. Das Zeitalter Iustinians, 1, pp. 227f. 

45. See Cameron, Agathias, p. 125. 

46. See Agathias, Hist., pref., p. 10.19 (CSHB). Agathias did not conceive the 
idea of writing a history until after the accession of Justin II (Pref., pp. 11.5£.), 
and in his main narrative he only reached the year 559; most probably he died 
about 580 with the History still unfinished (Cameron, Agathias, pp. of.). 

47. See Hist. IV.29. Subsidies: A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire, 1 
(Oxford, 1964), p. 307. 

48. On Menander see O. Veh, Beitrüge xu Menander Protector, Wiss. Beilage 
zum Jahresbericht 1954/5 des Humanistischen Gymnasium Fürth/Bayern (1955). 
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emperor, dealing firmly with the arrogance of the Avars and 
adopting an uncompromising but not unrealistic stance 
towards Persia.*9 When he has occasion to refer to Justin’s 
illness he does so in moderate terms, and without any 
moralizing explanations. We know Menander’s history 
largely from the Excerpta de. legationibus of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, which are necessarily limited in scope; from 
what Menander says himself, however, it is probably fair to 
assume that its scale would have been similar to that of 
Agathias.5! He begins where Agathias left off,*? and it is likely 
therefore that he gave a relatively balanced assessment of Justin 
(though omitting much of the material covered by the 
ecclesiastical historians) Like Corippus, he seems to have 
approved of Justin’s treatment of the Avar embassy of A.D. 565,5 
and to have found nothing serious to criticize in Justin's foreign 
policy. It is striking, then, to find much the same approach in the 
work of John of Ephesus, who is so hostile to Justin on other 
grounds, as we shall see. John criticizes Justin for incompetence 
and treachery in the details of the conduct of the Persian war 
and in his dealings with the Arabs;** yet he does not condemn 
Justin’s policies as such. Like Corippus and Menander, he 
describes the Avar embassy of 565, and although his version is 
somewhat more highly coloured than that of the sober 
Menander, he seems to approve of Justin's handling of the 
delegation.55 It would seem, then, that there was indeed an 
atmosphere of general approval for what Justin was attempting 
in foreign policy, even if we cannot use Agathias as evidence. A 
later generation saw things differently; for Theophylact 
Simocatta, writing in the reign of Heraclius, the renewed 
Persian war had brought only defeat and disaster, for which 
Justin, as its originator, was responsible.56 


49. See frags. 14, 28, 33, 36 (FHG, IV.218ff.). 

50. Fr. 37. 

51. See fr. 1 (Menander’s preface). 

52. Ibid.: dpgac@at wera tv dxoBlwow rob "Aya0(ov, xai tic lotopíac . . . 
noujoao@at tiv ápxrjv. The text surely needs emendation: see Müller, ad loc. 

53. Fr. 14; cf. Corippus, Just. I1T.151ff. 

54. HE, VI, especially 2—6, 10, 14, etc. 

55. HE, Vl.24. 

56. Hist., IHI.9. 


The most striking and the most partial contemporary 
opinions of Justin II and Tiberius are to be found in the 
Ecclesiastical Histories of the orthodox Evagrius, lawyer and 
advocate of the Patriarch Gregory of Antioch when he came to 
Constantinople in 588 to defend himself against the scandalous 
charge of paganism,*” and the Monophysite bishop John of 
Ephesus, leader of the Monophysite bishops imprisoned and 
abused in Constantinople by Justin’s orders;55 somehow or 
other these opinions are reflected in the History of the Franks by 
Gregory of Tours. In all three authors the two emperors are 
sharply contrasted; Tiberius’s character is shown against the 
background of that of Justin, and must necessarily be a foil to it. 
Clearly there is considerable distortion, and the overall picture 
is too simplistic; our task is to indicate the underlying 
complexities. 

Evagrius and Gregory offer cardboard characters. Justin is 
dominated by greed and luxury,® while Tiberius is merciful and 
generous.$! The characterizations of the two emperors are in no 
way integral to Gregory's narrative and are wholly separable 
from their context. They must derive from a good Byzantine 
source, though it is hardly possible to say what it was. But 
Evagrius too offers mere stereotypes, making little effort to 
provide a rounded picture of the policies and aims of the two 
emperors. It is clear that he is not giving us genuine criticism, 
but superficial clichés instead. Unlike John of Ephesus, he does 
not oppose Justin for religious reasons. On what then is the 


57. Evagrius, HE, VI.7. On Gregory's trial see also John of Ephesus, HE, 
HI.28f.; V.17 (gets off by large-scale bribery). 

58. John’s sufferings: HE, I1.4—7; credentials as an eye-witness: 1.22, 30; 
11.6, 18. 

59. See Averil Cameron, ‘The Byzantine Sources of Gregory of Tours’, 
Journal of Theological Studies, XXVI (1975), 421—26. 

60. Evagrius, HE, V.1-2, 5 (Justin’s motives for the deposition of 
Anastasius of Antioch), 11; Gregory, Historia Francorum 1V.40 [hereafter HF). 

61. Evagrius, HE, V.13; Gregory, HF, IV.40 (=Paulus Diaconus, Historia 
Langobardorum (MGH, Script. rer. Lang. [1878], III.11), V.19, 30 (=Paulus 
Diaconus, HL, III.11—12), VI. 30 (Paulus Diaconus, HL, 1I.15). 

62. G. F. Kurth, ‘De l'autorité de Gregoire de Tours’, Etudes franques, M 
(1919), 167, assumes that it derives from Byzantine ambassadors, but cannot 
name any suitable candidates. A written source seems to me possible (art. cit., 
n. 59 and n. 81 below). 
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criticism based? We can disentangle two separate threads— 
personal abuse and the topos of greed. The latter accusation has 
some foundation in fact, like Theophanes’s statement of Justin’s 
piety. Justin’s inauguration speech reported by Corippus and a 
Novel of his first year demonstrate his concern for saving 
money;* he dismissed the Avars so as to avoid paying the large 
subsidies given to them by Justinian, and John of Ephesus 
indicates the empress Sophia’s concern for the treasury and her 
pride in the wealth which she and Justin had amassed.® The 
words which according to John she addressed to Tiberius 
reflect the credit side of a financial policy which could be seen in 
very different lights,59 as we see from John's main narrative.” As 
the chronicle tradition focused on a single aspect of Justin's 
activity, while the political historians emphasized his foreign 
policy, so Evagrius, John and the source of Gregory picked on 
one particular feature—his attempt to restore the state finances. 
Evagrius's more personal abuse of Justin has a different 
explanation, rightly diagnosed by Tinnefeld.® It is associated 
with Justin's failure to recognize the merits of Evagrius's own 
patron, the Patriarch Gregory of Antioch; it was the loss of Dara 
to the Persians which drove Justin mad, and Evagrius blames 
the whole affair on Justin's refusal to listen to the advice of 
Gregory—because of his own arrogance and abandonment to 
pleasure and luxury.9? Gregory survived scandal and suspicion 
in Antioch and Constantinople—by bribery, it was said—to 
become an envoy of Maurice in his negotiations with Chosroes 
II in 590.’° Reading between the lines of John of Ephesus, it is 
clear that Tiberius had to some extent protected Gregory during 
the first throes of the witch-hunt of pagans which centred on 
Antioch in A.D. 579 and had its aftermath in a series of trials in 
Constantinople which went on through the 580s.’! And so, as 
Gregory figures so large in the final pages of Evagrius, it is 


63. Corippus, Tust. I1.249f.; Nov. 148 (a. 566). 

64. Stein [n. 2], sf. 

65. HE, VI. 11, 14, cf. V.20. 

66. Iust. 11.249f. 

67. E.g. III.24; V.20; and for Sophia, III.10. 

68. Kaiserkritik [n. 1], 45f. 

69. HE, V.6—11. 

70. Evagrius, HE, VI.17f.; Theophylact Simocatta, Hist., IV.1of., esp. 14. 
71. HE, I1I.28f.; Gregory's escape in 588—V.17. 
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Justin, who did not appreciate him, who is reviled, while 
Tiberius, apparently his protector, receives praise. 

It is John of Ephesus who gives us by far the fullest account of 
Justin’s reign, and John who suffered most in Justin’s 
persecution of Monophysites.’? Yet John’s attitude to Justin, 
though hostile, is compassionate. He does not resort to 
Evagrius’s stereotyped abuse. Justin and Sophia are real people 
who are seen in real situations—in disputation with 
Monophysite bishops, visiting religious communities to try to- 
convert their inmates, influenced by powerful individuals and 
feeling the pangs of jealousy and indignation.? Justin's 
persecution of Monophysites is attributed largely to the twin 
influences of John Scholasticus and Anastasius;’* his pathetic 
illness and Sophia's later discomfiture are ascribed to divine 
punishment for their folly,’ certainly, but Justin’s six ‘good’ 
years earn generous praise.?6 It is clear that John pitied Justin as 
well as condemned him; he had occasion to know him well? 
and was himself at the centre of the court circles that he 
describes so vividly. Unlike Evagrius, who was relatively 
unfamiliar with Constantinople, and would only have known of 
Justin by hearsay, John’s credentials as historian of the reign 
were impeccable,’’ and his very full account, composed, as he 
tells us, under the greatest difficulty,” frequently gives us the 
material from which to counterbalance his own value 
judgements. 

Such is the case with John's presentation of Tiberius II. Again 
we are presented elsewhere with a portrait which is to some 
extent a stereotype, and again this is most apparent in the 


72. HE, 11.5, 7f., 41, 50; III.15. 

73. E.g. HE, 1.5, 10, 33, 35, 11.8 and passim. 

74. See especially HE, II.25, 29. 

75. II.2, 10. 

76. IIL1. 

77. 1.30; III.22. 

78. 1.22, 30; II.6, 18; III.22. 

79. IL.50: separate leaves of John's manuscript had to be concealed by his 
friends in different places for two or three years at a time; the result was that 
John himself had no copy of what he had written, and so frequently found 
himself describing the same thing twice or more. He says further that he was 
never able to revise and arrange the work at a late stage, and this affecting 
apology is certainly borne out by the confused arrangement of our text. 
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reports of Evagrius and Gregory. For Evagrius Tiberius is tall 
and handsome—by any standards, let alone the standards of 
emperors; but in addition he is merciful and gentle (//zióc te xai 
giláv6ponoc), and above all generous to all comers, not merely 
according to their deserts, but as befits a Roman emperor.®° We 
find strikingly similar comments in Gregory— Tiberius was ‘a 
man strenuous and helpful, wise, charitable and the best 
defender of the poor’.*! Clearly Tiberius is being set as a foil to 
the disastrous Justin. But compare Corippus on Tiberius, who 
was already a protégé of Justin and had been made Count of 
the Excubitors before Justin’s accession: he was as yet 
comparatively untried, but Corippus introduces him as a young 
man (iuvenis) totally devoted to the welfare of the imperial court, 
wholly loyal and reliable.5? The Life of the Patriarch Eutychius, 
restored in 577 to the Patriarchate of Constantinople, also 
mentions Tiberius with honour; Eutychius not only claimed to 
have foretold Tiberius's accession (as he did those of Justin and 
Maurice), but even to have introduced him to Justin in the first 
place.’ As a protector of Eutychius the Emperor Tiberius is 
favourably presented by the saint’s biographer—though it is 
very clear that the patriarch did all that he could to keep on good 
terms with each of the reigning emperors in turn. But more 
important and more serious than this are the occasional 
remarks of Theophylact Simocatta, and John of Ephesus's 
allusions to Tiberius’s military preoccupations.** This was 
where his main activity and main achievement lay.55 But as with 
justin, contemporary criticism focused on his personal 
qualities. Again John of Ephesus gives the fullest information, 
and again his narrative indicates that Tiberius's activities could 
be seen in different lights. John tells us that he knew Tiberius 
well from his youth at the court of Justin;59 he testifies to his 


80. HE, V.18. 

81. HF, V.19, cf. IV.4o, VlI.5o. The Latinized aelimosinis (V1.30) and 
elimosinarium (1V.40, VlI.19) strongly suggest a written, and probably a 
Greek source. 

82. Iust. L.212f., IV.253. 

83. MPG, LXXXVI. col. 2349; cf. col. 2380. 

84. Theophylact, Hist. I.3; 111.16. John of Ephesus, HE, III.21, 25. 

85. See Bury, LRE! II [n. 2], 80. 

86. III.22. 
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continuing frankness, gentleness and humility." Sophia 
entertained hopes of marrying him, and he treated her with 
respect, as perhaps he had to, though he could be firm when 
necessary. At his succession he was able to anticipate a 
dangerous plot,’ and he seems to have refused to allow the 
persecution which followed the outbreak of paganism in 579 to 
be carried to the limits that some would have wished.” John 
often refers to his absorption in the continuing wars as a factor 
which limited his domestic activity.?! When he agreed to allow 
Monophysite persecution it was only with reluctance,?? or so 
John says to protect his hero, and John's History also puts the 
best possible light on Tiberius's persecution of Arians;?* he was 
merely ‘giving way to the popular thirst’. Yet John's own 
narrative makes it clear that in ordering the persecution 
Tiberius was actually trying to clear himself of seeming to look 
favourably on the request of his Gothic recruits and their 
families to establish an Arian church in Constantinople. There is 
little positive assessment of his short reign. By far the most 
prominent theme in John’s treatment of Tiberius is his 
generosity, and here the critique is at its crudest. John 
comments more than once on the extent of Tiberius's largess, a 
theme which, as we have seen appears also in Evagrius.?* 
Gregory has it too,” and a Novel of 575 shows that it was part of 
a deliberate policy.” But even to Tiberius's supporters such 
generosity could seem like reckless extravagance,” and again 
John indicates the kind of arguments used by the other side. 
Even when Justin was alive and Tiberius was only Caesar his lack 
of concern for the state finances had caused serious concern, 
and Justin and Sophia had ‘scolded him sharply’, withdrawn the 
keys of the treasury and put him on a fixed allowance.9? Sophia’s 


87. Ibid., a passage written in A.D.581. 

88. III.9—10, 24. 

89. Gregory HF, V.30. 

go. John of Ephesus, HE, III.31-33 (though IIL.go seems critical of 
Tiberius). 


gi. lHlI.21. 92. Ibid. 

98. IIL.25. 

94. John, HE, III.11, 14; V.20; cf. Evagrius, HE, V.13. 
95. HF, V.19. 

96. Nov. 168 (a. 575). 

97. See especially HE, V.20; IIT.14. 98. III 11. 
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later remonstrances with him on the same subject are also 
reported by John in detail,” and were evidently well known, for 
Gregory has them too.'®° Sophia must have had her defenders, 
especially in her unsuccessful contest for status with Tiberius's 
obscure but legal wife Ino,” and this is again dimly visible even 
amid the hostility of John's narrative. In the same way while 
ostensibly criticizing Justin and supporting Tiberius, John lets 
us see that there was an alternative version sympathetic to the 
one and critical of the other.!?? It would be fascinating to know 
where Gregory found his character sketches of Justin and 
Tiberius, and in particular the circumstantial details which he 
alone gives about the plotting which nearly prevented Tiberius's 
assumption of complete power;'® he could hardly have derived 
them from Evagrius or John of Ephesus, both of whom were still 
writing in the reign of Maurice. As it is, these three historians 
together demonstrate (Evagrius and Gregory dimly and fitfully, 
John in great detail) the complexities of political criticism in 
Constantinople. 


II 


Byzantine Kaiserkritik is not a simple concept. In Byzantium, as 
in every state at all periods, people held differing views about the 
policies and characters of their rulers. These natural differences 
are exacerbated in our sources by literary considerations. There 
are many questions about the period which we have been 
considering to which we shall never know the answers—the 
truth, for example, about the sensational conspiracy of 
Aetherius and Addaeus in 566, evidently too embarrassing to 
relate in detail!'?5— and in part this is because of the nature of 
the sources. Not only are the literary sources widely different 
in their viewpoints: we must also be careful which kind of source 


gg. III.14. 

100. HF, V.1g. 

101. John, HE, III.7f. 

102. At one point John finds himself defending Tiberius against those who 
thought him too passive—I[11.22, and cf. III.30. 

103. HF, V.80. 

104. Evagrius, HE, VI.24 (A.D. 594); John, HE, V.14 (A.D. 583). 

105. Corippus, Tust. I.60—1; Evagrius, HE, V.3: Eustrat., V. Eutych., MPG, 
LXXXVI, col. 2361. 
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we use as the basis of our analysis. History writing was still 
divided basically between those who concentrated on wars and 
diplomacy and those who wrote the history of the Church. 
Evagrius, it is true, drew heavily on Procopius’s Wars, and John 
of Ephesus included in his Ecclesiastical History an account of the 
military affairs of his period. But a historian who would unite 
external and internal matters into a unified whole into which 
difficult considerations of classicism would not obtrude 
themselves was still lacking. Nobody yet (though John of 
Ephesus came nearest to it) could cope remotely adequately with 
the realities of the Byzantine state in the later sixth century. 
Nobody saw its problems as a whole and consequently nobody 
attempted a serious assessment of the contribution of an 
individual emperor. Value judgements in different authors vary 
in scope according to the literary type of the work in which they 
are contained, and within these limitations even the most 
valuable authors have recourse to clichés and stereotypes. To 
concentrate on the traditionalist historians who still followed 
the classical model of focusing on wars and diplomacy is to be 
misled by what seems to us to be the dominant influence of 
Procopius. Modern scholars approaching the study of the sixth 
century invariably do so through Procopius, above all through 
the Secret History, in such a way that it seems to be the pattern and 
model of all Byzantine Kaiserkritik. In fact, however, it is very 
doubtful whether it was generally known until much later.!96 
This is not the place to go into further detail about the Secret 
History, which despite recent work remains in sore need of a 
fresh approach.!?? But it can be said at this point both that the 
categories and approach of the Secret History are in many ways 
idiosyncratic and untypical and that the reigns immediately 
following that of Justinian produced a lively political debate 
which owed little to the attitudes of an earlier generation. 
Justinian’s long and spectacular reign, like that of Queen 
Victoria, must have seemed to mark the end of an era, but it did 
not, I suspect, mesmerize contemporaries as completely as we 
have allowed ourselves to think. 


106. B. Rubin, Prokopios von Kaisareia (Stuttgart, 1954), p. 253. Evagrius 
certainly used the Wars extensively, but it is not proven that he knew the 
Secret History (cf. Rubin, art. cit. [n. 1], 456). 

107. Which I hope to give in a forthcoming book. 
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All the same, in classicizing and non-classicizing sources alike, 
certain general and recurring patterns of thought do emerge. 
Noteven the best contemporary critics were able to throw off the 
habit of interpreting politics in terms of the personal behaviour 
of the emperor. Neither an ambitious writer and littérateur such 
as Procopius, nor an involved ecclesiastic like John of Ephesus 
could reach beyond the personal. And the personal was itself 
presented in terms of stereotyped expectations. How deeply this 
mentality was ingrained can be seen from the early sixth-century 
Oracle of Baalbek, which in its ‘prophecy’ promises that the 
Emperor Zeno’s rule ‘will be pleasing to the entire people; he 
will love the Poor and will humble the Powerful and Rich'.!?* He 
will be followed by Anastasius, who is ‘noble, terrifying, high- 
souled and free (ueyaldépuyoc kai élev@epoc) and hates all the 
beggars'.'? What matters is the character of the emperor 
(‘good’ or ‘bad’) and his character manifests itself at home 
above all in his financial policies (so we have Justin II, the ‘miser’ 
and Tiberius II, the ‘generous’ or the ‘prodigal’). I would go 
further and suggest that when an emperor came to the throne he 
was in turn himself impelled by the need to act out the róle 
demanded of him by the expectations of his subjects; the 
Byzantine Emperor was the living image of God, but he also had 
a secular róle to play, and this róle was conceived as consisting 
above all of two elements—the financial on the domestic front 
and the military in external affairs. Contemporary criticism of 
Justin II and Tiberius exactly illustrates these ideological 
limitations to the emperor's róle. And in real terms, 
contemporary expectations brought a response from the 
emperors themselves, in the form of repayment of debts, 
remission of taxes, or (abroad) refusal or payment of subsidies, 
for which in turn the emperors were criticized and on the basis 
of which they were evaluated. When Justin II repaid Justinian's 
debts and released prisoners from jail he was acting out the róle 
of a Byzantine Emperor just as surely as when he assumed the 
insignia of power. And as we can see from Menander Protector, 
the element of róle-playing was paradoxically at its most acute 


108. The Oracle of Baalbek, ed. P. J. Alexander (Washington, 1967), pp. 
159—61, trans., p. 27. 
109. Ibid., pp. 167-8. 
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in the area where realism was most needed—that of foreign 
relations. 

Thesis and antithesis—Byzantine Kaiserkritik proceeded along 
a zigzag course as the characters of individual emperors 
oscillated between ‘good’ and ‘bad’. Occasionally we encounter 
a personal judgement ofa less limited kind, but there were many 
rocks on which Byzantine political criticism was likely to 
founder, and of these that of the Procopian tradition was 
perhaps the least important. 
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Guglielmo de Tocco, Captain of 
Corfu: 1330-1331 


ANTHONY LUTTRELL 


Those portions of the Angevin archives at Naples which had 
survived earlier disasters were destroyed in 1943, yet documents 
issued during the fourteenth century by the various Neapolitan 
branches of the Angevin dynasty can still be discovered in 
private archives and elsewhere.’ Such texts are particularly 
important when they concern Latin Greece for which the 
sources are strictly limited. The hitherto unknown act 
published here shows Angevin administrations at work both 
on Corfu, where the Latins had established Neapolitan 
institutions,’ and at Naples, where the Angevin Princes of 
Achaea and Taranto kept their archives. This document throws 
light both on the early genealogy of the Tocco‘ and on the way in 


1. Professor Antonio Allocati, who will shortly publish an inventory of the 
Archivio Tocco di Montemiletto now in the Archivio di Stato at Naples, most 
kindly facilitated the study of the document here published in many ways. See, 
meanwhile, A. Allocati, ‘Archivi privati conservati nell’Archivio di Stato di 
Napoli’, in Sovrintendenza Archivistica per la Campania, Atti del Convegno per i 
primi trent'anni di Attività della Sovrintendenza (Rome, 1973), 78-85. The present 
author intends to use other materials in this private archive to illustrate the 
Italian background to the Greek operations of the Tocco family. 

2. See J. Longnon-P. Topping, Documents sur le régime des terres dans la 
principauté de Morée au XIVe siécle (Paris—The Hague, 1969). 

3. For an introduction to Angevin administrative practice and the relevant 
bibliography, see A. Allocati, Lineamenti delle istituzioni pubbliche nell'Italia 
meridionale, 1: dall'età prenormanna al viceregno spagnolo (Rome, 1968). On the 
Angevin administration of Corfu down to 1800, see C. Perrat-J. Longnon, 
Actes relatifs à la principauté de Morée: 1289—1 300 (Paris, 1967). 

4. The erroneous genealogy in C. Hopf, Chroniques gréco-romanes inédites ou 
peu connues (Berlin, 1873), p. 530, is repeated in A. Bon, La Morée franque: 
recherches historiques, topographiques et archéologiques sur la principauté d'Achaie 
(1205—1430), I (Paris, 1969), p. 707. 
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which the family initiated the acquisition of its extensive 
possessions in Greece and the Ionian islands; it contributes to 
the reconstruction of the history of the Tocco family during the 
decades before the period described in their family chronicle, 
the first folios of which are missing so that it now effectively 
begins around 1375.° In the case of Corfu in the early fourteenth 
century, the existing accounts are based in part on exceptionally 
unsatisfactory materials in the shape of confirmations of 
privileges granted to the Jewish community. These con- 
firmations, which were issued around 1370 and which 
contained copies of earlier documents, were preserved in the 
archives of the Corfu synagogue. They were available to the 
nineteenth-century Corfiote scholar Andreas Moustoxydes in 
certified copies translated into what J. A. C. Buchon, to whom 
Moustoxydes ‘communicated’ his papers, described as 
‘detestable Italian’. Moustoxydes used these documents in a 
careless way, with misprints and contradictions, while Buchon’s 
versions of what they contained vary from those of 
Moustoxydes;’ any control of their content is now impossible 
since the archives at Corfu, including those of the Jewish 
community, were destroyed in 1943.° Reliable information such 
as that provided by the document of 1345 preserved in the 
Tocco family archives and published below is, therefore, 
especially valuable. 

The document of 1345 was issued at Naples by Robert of 
Anjou, Despot of Romania and Prince of Achaea and Taranto, at 
the request of Pietro, Leonardo, Nicoletto and Lisolo, sons and 
heirs of Guglielmo de Tocco of Naples. Guglielmo had served 


5. Cf. A. Luttrell, *Vonitza in Epirus and its Lords: 1306-1377’, Rivista di 
studi bizantini e neoellenici, XI (=n.s.1) (1965), 131—41. 

6. Cronaca dei Tocco di Cefalonia di Anonimo: Prolegomeni Testo Critico e 
Traduzione, ed. G. Schiró (Rome, 1975). Schiró, pp. 10—11, states, erroneously, 
that Guglielmo was governor of Corfu from 1328 to 1335, and that he married 
Margherita Orsini, ‘signora’ of half of Zante. There is no good evidence for 
this information which is derived from the undocumented tables in Hopf, 
Op. cit., p. 530. 

7. J. Buchon, Nouvelles recherches historiques sur la principauté francaise de Morée, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1843), I, pp. 407-11; A. Mustoxidi, Delle Cose Corciresi, I (Corfu, 
1848), pp. 445-7. 

8. C. Soldatos, ‘La Bibliothéque Publique de Corfou’, L’Hellénisme 
contemporain, II ser., I (1947), 373 and n. g. 
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Philip of Anjou, Prince of Taranto, as Captain of the City and 
Island of Corfu from 19 March 1330 to 18 March 1331; from 19 
March until 23 April 1330 he was also Magister Massarius of the 
island. His predecessor in both offices was Guido de 
Villaperusa, while he was succeeded as Captain by Rogerio 
Cappasanta of Amalfi and as Magister Massarius by Johannes 
Mansella de Acon. Philip of Anjou died at Naples on 26 
December 1331. Philip's widow Catherine of Valois, who was 
titular Empress of Constantinople and became regent for their 
son Robert, approved the accounts for Guglielmo de Tocco's 
Corfiote administration on 18 June 1335 but, in view of varia 
impedimenta, she did not seal the apodixa or formal receipt, and 
Guglielmo himself died on 22 September of the same year.? The 
quietantia of 1335 showed that the Captain of Corfu was 
responsible, among other things, for paying the salaries and 
furnishing victuals for the garrisons of the Castrum vetus, of the 
Castrum novum, of the castle of Sant'Angelo, of the Porta Ferra of 
the city of Corfu, and of two mainland castles at Butrinto in 
Albania and at Vonitza in the gulf of Arta in Epirus. These 
accounts were finally approved, confirmed and sealed by Robert 
on 12 January 1345. 

In 1294 Charles II of Anjou, King of Naples, had enfeoffed his 
second son Philip, Prince of Taranto, with the insula of Corfu 
and the castrum of Butrinto.'° In addition, Philip subsequently 
became Prince of Achaea, Despot of Romania and titular 
Emperor of Constantinople. In 1322 he invested his brother, 
John of Gravina, with the Principality of Achaea; and in 1325 
John went to Cephalonia and to the Morea, but not to Corfu.!! 
According to Buchon, who based his argument on the dubious 
reading of a coin which he claimed was inscribed 10Hs DESPOTVS 
and cvRrov civis, John took the title of Despot, became Lord of 
Corfu and sold the island in 1333: ‘J’ai entre les mains un denier 
tournoi qui prouve que, non content du titre de prince 


9. According to his epitaph, published in F. Strazzullo, Saggi storici sul duomo 
di Napoli (Naples, 1959), p. 207. 

10. Text in Buchon, op. cit., II, pp. 407-9— Perrat-Longnon, pp. 114-15; 
cf. D. M. Nicol, 'The Relations of Charles of Anjou with Nikephoros of 
Epiros', Byzantinische Forschungen, IV (1972), 193-4. 

11. J. Longnon, L'empire latin de Constantinople et la principauté de Morée 
(Paris, 1949), pp. 313, 320-1. 
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d’Achaye, il avait méme pris le titre de despote et cherchait a 
étendre sa jurisdiction sur Corfou, aprés l'avoir fait valoir sur 
Céphalonie. Ce denier, autant du moins qu'il m'est possible de 
le'reconnaitre . . ."'? Buchon admitted that the reading of his 
coin was uncertain, and in any case Corfu, unlike Cephalonia, 
did not form part of the Principality of Achaea but was attached 
to the Principality of Taranto, which John of Gravina did not 
hold.!? In fact Philip of Anjou, who was the Prince of Taranto, 
continued to act as Lord of Corfu. Moustoxydes mentioned 
several documents, including the concession of a fief to 
Guglielmo di Rinaldi degli Ugoti in ‘1729’ [sic], and a text of 14 
December 1870 from the Corfu synagogue which confirmed a 
document of ‘12 March 1324’ in which Philip was acting as Lord 
of Corfu.!* Buchon, who summarized this document, stated that 
it was dated in Naples on ‘12 March 1224' [sic] in the VIII 
Indiction, which would actually give 1825, and that it showed 
Philip exercising jurisdiction in Corfu with the titles of Emperor 
of Constantinople, Prince ‘superior’ of Achaea and Despot of 
Romania.!5 A text of 7 May 1326 spoke of nonnulli homines civitatis 
et insule Corphiensis, vassalli domini Philippi tarentini Principis,'® 
while the accounts of Guglielmo de Tocco demonstrate that it 
was as Philip's representative that he was Captain of Corfu in 
1330-1. It seems clear that John of Gravina was neither Lord of 
Corfu nor Despot of Romania; there is certainly no evidence that 
he sold Corfu in 1333. 

Guglielmo de Tocco's accounts show that the castle at Vonitza 
was in Angevin hands during the months preceding March 
1331. It has been supposed that the Angevins lost control of 
Vonitza to the Counts of Cephalonia either in 1314, when the 
port was being besieged, or shortly after, and also that it was 
retaken by Gautier de Brienne, titular Duke of Athens, during 


12. Buchon, op. cit., I, pp. 409-10. 

13. As already pointed out by Mustoxidi, op. cit., I, pp. 692-3. 

14. Mustoxidi, I, p. 445 and note (e), but the dates and details are incredibly 
garbled and confused; it is not clear how many of Philip's acts concerning 
Corfu he really saw. 

15. Buchon, op. cit., I, p. 408. 

16. Cited in R. Caggese, Roberto d'Angió e i suoi tempi, II (Florence, 1930), p. 
818 n. 1. Corfu was under attack in 1328: . . . castra civitatis Nepanti et terre 
Corfoy . . . per hostes regios . . . obsessa (text of 19 June 1328 cited ibid., II, p. 319 
n. 2). 
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the course of his campaign in Epirus which began in August 
1331; this expedition most probably did use Vonitza as a base, 
and it is certain that Gautier subsequently became its lord.!? 
Either the Angevins did not lose Vonitza in 1314 or thereafter; or 
it was lost but had been recovered by 1330, possibly by John of 
Gravina when he retook Cephalonia from its Count, Guglielmo 
Orsini, in 1325; or, though it seems unlikely, the place was lost 
soon after 18 March 1331 and then recovered almost at once by 
Gautier de Brienne, who could in that way have become Lord of 
Vonitza. 

According to Buchon, a copy—communicated to him by 
Moustoxydes—of a confirmation made by Philip of Anjou's son 
Robert on 20 April 1336 showed that Guglielmo de Tocco, 
acting as Capitaneus civitatis et insule Corphoi, and ‘Jean Manuel 
d'Aycoy' [sic], Magister Massarius of Corfu, jointly took 
cognizance of the concession of a fief on Corfu granted by Philip 
of Anjouto Johannes Cavasilla, who was described as Miles, baro 
civitatis et insule Corphoi and as Comes Aycoy, marescallus despotatus 
Romanie. Elsewhere, Buchon gives the date of Philip's concession 
to Johannes Cavasilla as 1330, though he wrongly states that 
Guglielmo de Tocco was then Captain of Corfu ‘au nom de 
l'empereur Robert’.'* The text given below suggests that this 
recognition must have taken place between 23 April 1330, when 
Johannes Mansella de Acon became Magister Massarius, and 18 
March 1331, when Guglielmo de Tocco's Captaincy ended; 
Philip's original grant must, therefore, also be dated before 18 
March 1381. Moustoxydes confused all this by placing the 
recognition of Cavasilla's privilege, and thus Guglielmo de 
Tocco's Captaincy, in the year 1336, when Guglielmo was 
already dead, and also by dating Philip's original grant to 20 
December 1331, by which time Guglielmo de Tocco was no 
longer Captain of Corfu.!? 


17. See Luttrell, op. cit., 133-4, and K. Setton, ‘The Catalans in Greece: 
1311-1380’, A History of the Crusades, III, ed. H. Hazard (Madison, Wisconsin, 
1975), pp. 189-90; both accounts utilize material in the often inaccurate work 
of Hopf which was based on the Angevin archives destroyed in 1943. 

18. Buchon, op. cit., J, p. 307 and n. 1, pp. 410-11. 

19. Mustoxidi, op. cit., I, pp. 446-8, citing the ‘copie presso noi esistenti dei 
due privilegj del 1331’. The same author stated, contradictorily and 
erroneously, that Philip died in 1330. Mustoxidi, I, p. 447, also mentioned a 
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Following Philip’s death in December 1331, John of Gravina 
refused to do homage for the Principality of Achaea to Philip’s 
widow Catherine, and on 17 December 1332 the principality was 
transferred to Philip’s son Robert.?? In the document of 1335, 
which was repeated in that of 1345 given below, Catherine was 
entitled solely as Empress of Constantinople and Princess of 
Taranto. From 1335 to 1338 she acted with the same two titles 
jointly with Robert, who was entitled Despot of Romania and 
Prince of Achaea and Taranto, but in an act of 17 July 1341 
Catherine was also entitled Princess of Achaea. An act of the 
King of Naples, given on 27 April 1342, did not describe her as 
Princess of Achaea, but in the document of 12 January 1345 
which is published here her son Robert again entitled her 
Princess both of Achaea and of Taranto.?! 


Royal University of Malta 


NAPLES; ARCHIVIO DI STATO; ARCHIVIO 
TOCCO DI MONTEMILETTO; 
PERGAMENA No. 6 


Original parchment, slightly damaged and worn at the folds, with a large 
fragment of the seal attached with red and yellow cord. 


Robertus, dei gratia, Romanie Despotus, Achaye et Tarenti 
Princeps, Tenore presentium notum facimus, Uniuersis earum 
seriem inspecturis tam presentibus quam futuris, Quod domino 
Petro de Tocco de neapoli nostri hospitij Senescallo, Excellentie 
nostre nouiter exponente, tam pro se, quam nomine et pro 
parte Leonardi de Tocco Cambellani, Nicolecti et Lisuli fratrum 
suorum, filiorum et heredum ut dicunt quondam domini 
Guillelmi de Tocco de Neapoli, familiarium, et deuotorum 
nostrorum, quod dictus quondam dominus Guillelmus eorum 
genitor, dudum Capitaneus et Magister Massarius Ciuitatis et 


letter of ‘11 February 1336’ by which Robert instructed his officials at Corfu to 
assist Theodore son of Johannes Cavasilla to recover certain lands; Buchon, I, 
p- 411, shows that the date was actually 11 February 1356 (or maybe 1357). 
20. Longnon, op. cit., pp. 322-3. 
21. Texts in Buchon, op. cit., II, pp. 32-114; the document of 17 July is 
given as being dated to the VIII Indiction, which would place it in 1340. 
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Insule Corphiensis, dum olim Serenissima Principissa, domina 
Catherina Constantinopolitana Imperatrix, Achaye et Tarenti 
Principissa, mater nostra carissima, et domina reuerenda pro 
nobis Baliatus officio fungeretur, nobis in etate existentibus 
pupillari, presentatus de mandato Curie, coram Rationali Curie 
nostre, ad ponendum ipsi Curie de dictis Capitanie, et Magistri 
Massariatus officijs, finalem, et debitam rationem, et ad 
satisfaciendum eidem Curie, de toto eo, in quo per finalem 
discussionem rationis eiusdem, debitor rationabiliter appareret 
Rationem ipsam finaliter posuit, et discussa ratione predicta, 
per quondam magistrum Adam de Neapoli, Rationalem 
nostrum, facta fuit exinde dicto quondam domino Guillelmo, 
sub nomine et titulo dicte domine Matris nostre de officijs ipsis, 
finalis quietantie apodixa, que scripta in forma debita, 
secundum ordinem processus Rationis ipsius, et subscripta 
manu propria dicti quondam Magistri Ade, prout moris, et 
ordinationis erat tunc Curie memorate, propter uaria tandem 
impedimenta sigillo dicte domine matris nostre sigillari 
nequiuit, Et propterea supplicante tam pro se, quam quo supra 
nomine, ut prouidere illis de alicuius cautele suffragio 
dignaremur. Nos eius in hac parte supplicationibus iustis ut 
pote benignius exauditis. Archiuum nostrum Neapolis queri 
fecimus diligenter. In quo conperta sub nomine, et titulo dicte 
domine Matris nostre sine tamen illius sigillo, quadem finalis 
quietantie apodixa facta in forma premissa subscriptione 
proprie manus dicti quondam magistri Ade, nota et uera 
subscripta, tenoris, per omnia, et continentie subsequentis. 
Catherina, dei gratia, Imperatrix Constantinopolitana, et 
Principissa Tarenti, tenore presentis finalis quietantie apodixe, 
Notum facimus uniuersis tam presentibus, quam futuris, quod 
dominus Guillelmus de Tocco de Neapoli miles, Capitaneus et 
Magister Massarius Ciuitatis et Insule Corphiensis, presentatus 
de mandato Curie principalis, coram Rationali eiusdem Curie, 
ad ponendum finalem et debitam rationem, de ipsis Capitanie, 
et Magistri Massariatus officijs gestis per eum, ex Commissione 
Recolende memorie domini viri nostri, ab olim die 
nonodecimo mensis Martij, usque per totum vicesimumtertium 
mensis aprilis tertiedecime Ind., et de dicto Capitanie officio, a 
die vicesimo quarto prefati mensis aprilis dicte tertiedecime, 
usque per totum octauumdecimum mensis Martij quartedecime 
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Indictionum proximo preteritarum, quod tempus est menses 
decem, et dies vigintiquinque, quo dictum gessit Capitanei: 
officium, et mensis unus, et dies quinque, quo dicta exercuit 
Capitanie et Magistri Massariatus officia, precedente Sibi in 
dictis officijs domino Guidone de uillaperusa et Rogerio Cap- 
pasanta de Amalfia in dicto Capitanie, ac Iohanne Mansella de 
acon in prefatis Magistri Massariatus officijs succedentibus. et 
ad satisfaciendum eidem Curie, de toto eo, in quo per finalem 
discussionem rationis ipsius, debitor rationabiliter appareret. 
Prefato?! prius per [com . . . . ione . .?* ipsa ponenda fideliter, 
ut est moris corporaliter iuramento, assignauit in positione 
rationis eiusdem quaternum unum Introytum et exitum 
pecunie, frumenti, et aliarum rerum particulariter continentem, 
per quem quidem quaternum docuit recepisse infra 
pisse ]m?* tempus de Cabellis et Iuribus alijs Ciuitatis et 
Insule predictarum pecunie, frumenti et aliarum [rerum]? 
quantitatem subscriptam uidelicet, de Iuribus Cabellarum 
predictarum Ciuitatis et Insule Corphiensis yppa. Septingenta 
quinquagintatria et gross. quatuor, De luribus detairhiarum?é 
quatuor Baiulationum dicte Insule yppa. Centum, gross. 
undecim, et torn. quatuor, de Iuribus Censuum gross. undecim, 
et Cere libr. septem. Item ex uenditione dicte Cere yppum. 
unum et gross. duos. Item de prouentibus acquisitis per eum 
yppa. nonagintaocto, et gross. quatuor. Item ponit emisse?! pro 
munitione Castri Bonditie, frumenti mod. octuagintaduo, 
Crithomigij mod. viginti unum et med. Summa uniuersalis 
Introytus est in tornensibus paruis decem pro quolibet grosso, 
et gross. ipsis duodecim pro quolibet yppo. conputatis yppa. 
nongenta quinquaginta quatuor, gross. octo et torn. quatuor, 
frumenti mod. octuagintaduo, Crithomigij mod. vigintiunum 
et med., Cere libr. septem. Ostendit deinde per dictum 


22. sic: read Prestito. 

23. One word illegible; possibly compromissionem. 

24. One word almost illegible; possibly predictum. 

25. One word almost completely illegible. 

26. sic, perhaps from doaria (dowry); cf. text of 1387: Et quia ipsi Corphyenses 
in facto dohariorum et aliorum possent habere suas consuetudines, . . . (Diplomatarium 
Veneto-Levantinum, ed. G. Thomas, II (Venice, 1889), p. 207). Alternatively 
perhaps from the Greek hetaireia meaning ‘company’, ‘association’, or even 
‘order’ (as kindly suggested by Professor Peter Topping). 

27. sic: read emississe. 
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quaternum Exitus mandata originalia, et cautelas alias in ipsius 
rationis positione productas, et in principali archiuo deinde 
assignatas se soluisse ac exhibuisse subdictis Castellanis, 
Comestabulis, et seruientibus subdictorum Castrorum, ac 
retinuisse sibi pro gagijs ei per principalem Curiam stabilitis in 
dictis tornen. et gross. computatis ut supra infrascriptam 
pecunie quantitatem, videlicet Castellano, et seruientibus Castri 
noui Corphoy, excomputanda in gagijs eorum temporis 
supradicti yppa. vigintiquinque, Castellano et seruientibus 
Castri ueteris Corphoy, excomputanda in gagijs eorum dicti 
temporis yppa. vigintiquinque, Castellano et servientibus porte 
ferre Ciuitatis Corphoy, excomputanda in eorum gagijs 
temporis supradicti, yppa. quinquagintasex, et gross. octo, 
Castellano et seruientibus Castri Sancti Angeli, excomputanda 
in eorum gagijs temporis supradicti yppa. tredecim, Castellano, 
Comestabulo et seruientibus Castri Botrontoy, excomputanda 
in gagijs eorum predicti temporis, yppa. quinquagintaocto, et 
gross. sex, Castellano et seruientibus Castri Bonditie 
excomputanda in eorum gagijs temporis supradicti yppa. 
Centum septuagintaquatuor, gross. tres. Et pro munitione 
eiusdem Castri, frumenti mod. octogintaduo, Crithomigij mod. 
viginti unum et med. Item ponit soluisse Iudici Mine Stefanitio, 
et certis alijs personis in dicto quaterno distinctis pro pretio, et 
integro pagamento frumenti et Crithomogij predictorum 
emptorum ad diuersas rationes, in dicto quaterno distinctas, 
yppa. nonagintanouem, gross. undecim, Domino Iohanni 
[..]uasule?* militi, pro prouisione sua per Principalem 
Curiam stabilita ad rationem de yppis. triginta per mensem, 
yppa. Trigintaquinque, Domino Iohanni apocasto pro 
prouisione sua yppa. tria, Siri Martutio Maczero de Venetijs, ex 
extenuatione certe quantitatis pecunie, ei debite per 
Principalem Curiam yppa. quindecim. Item ponit soluisse pro 
naulo duorum lignorum armatorum pro delatione victualium 
delatorum ad Castrum Bonditie et Botrontoy, necnon pro 
deferendis certis reliquijs, et Iocalibus de dicto Castro 
Botrontoy yppa. sexaginta quinque, et gross. quatuor, Iudici 
Guillelmo de amirato de Baro, Iudici et assessori pro gagijs suis 
mensis unius, et dierum quinque yppa. viginti septem, gross. 
duos, et torn. septem, Notario Marino de Baro, actorum 


28. Partially illegible, but mustbe Johannes Cauasule, on whom supra, p. 49. 
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notario pro gagijs suis in dicto quaterno distinctis, yppa. sex. 
Item ponit soluisse pro cartis et Cera neccessarijs in adminis- 
tratione dicti officij yppa. duo, et gross. sex. Item retinuit 
sibi dictus dominus Guillelmus pro robba una sibi per 
Principalem Excellentiam gratiose donata, yppa. quinquaginta. 
Item retinuit sibi dictus dominus Guillelmus pro gagijs suis 
mensis unius et dierum quinque, pro dictis Capitanie et Magistri 
Massariatus officijs, ad rationem de uncijs auri Centum per 
annum, yppa. nonaginta septem, gross. duos, et turon. septem. 
Item retinuit etiam dictus dominus Guillelmus sibi pro 
supplemento gagiorum suorum mensis unius, et dierum decem 
et octo, quibus tantum, dictum Capitanie gessit officium, yppa. 
Centumsex, et gross. octo. Item ponit uendidisse ad rationem 
de gross. duobus per libram Cere libr. septem. Summa totius 
uniuersalis Exitus est yppa. Octingenta sexaginta, gross. tres, 
torn, quatuor, frumenti mod. Octogintaduo, Crithomigij mod. 
vigintiunum, et med., Cere libr. septem. Facta igitur diligenti 
collatione de predicto Introytu ad ipsum Exitum Restabant 
liquide penes eundem dominum Guillelmum, yppa. nonaginta 
quatuor, et gross. quinque, que reducta ad Carolen. argenti, 
sunt, uncie octo, turon. quindecim, et gross. decem, quas et 
quos in nostra Camera exhibuit, atque soluit. Et quia de 
solutionibus factis predictis Castellanis, Capellanis, et 
seruientibus dictorum Castrorum, per dictum olim 
Capitaneum nulla producitur apodixa, sed reperitur per 
Rationes successorum eius in dicto officio, in successiuis 
solutionibus computata iuxta tenorem pendentium?? datorum 
per eum successori suo predicto, dicte Curie reseruamus, quod 
si contingat imposter”? per dictos Castellanos, Capellanos et 
seruientes prefatorum Castrorum, uel heredes et successores 
eorum, dictam pecuniam reperi, de cuius solutione ut 
predicitur per apodixas debitas non docet dictus Capitaneus, 
heredes et successores ipsius respondere exinde et satisfacere 
teneantur [.... ....... j! rationis questionibus alijs, 
dubijs, et defecis in[..... le? ipsa notatis, per nos, ei 
gratiose remissis. Reputantes itaque predictam rationem sufh- 


29. sic: read precedentium. 

80. sic: read impostea. 

31. Two words illegible; possibly prout su( . . ). 
32. One word illegible; possibly r(ation)e. 
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centem ydoneam, et legalem, | eundem dominum 
Guillelmum, heredes et successores ipsius ab omni nexu et 
onere quibus ipse heredes et successores sui, nobis, heredibus et 
successoribus nostris essent propterea obligati tacite uel 
expresse, Baliatus filiorum nostrorum, qua fungimur 
auctoritate absoluimus, liberamus, et perpetuo finaliter 
quietamus. Ita quod [nullo unquam] tempore ipse, heredes et 
successores sui affati, per nos, heredes, et successores nostros 
impetantur seu quomodolibet molestentur. Nobis tamen, 
nostrisque heredibus, et successoribus reseruamus expresse 
quod si processu temporis per inquisitionem factam, uel 
faciendam, inueniatur dictum dominum Guillelmum plus 
recepisse, minusque soluisse, quam quod supra distinguitur, et 
dictus eius quaternus continet, et declarat, ipse heredes, et 
successores sui affati nobis, heredibus, et successoribus nostris 
respondere et satisfacere teneantur, iuxta Ritum Regie Curie, 
qui in talibus obseruatur. In cuius rei testimonium, et predicti 
domini Guillelmi, heredum et successorum suorum cautelam, 
presentem finalis Quietantie apodixam ei fieri, et pendenti 
nostro sigillo iussimus comuniri. Datum Neapoli per 
Magistrum Adam de Neapoli, Rationalem, Consiliarium, et 
familiarem nostrum dilectum. Anno domini millesimo, 
Trecentesimo, Tricesimoquinto. Die tertiodecimo mensis Iunij 
tertie Indictionis, dictam finalem quietantie apodixam, benigna 
intpetratione,?? ueram et congruam, ac rationabilem 
reputantes, illam presentium serie ratificamus, approbamus, et 
confirmationis nostre munimine roboramus. Volentes, et 
decernentes expresse de scientia certa nostra ut eadem finalis 
quietantie apodixa, seu ipsius apodixe scriptum sit ut 
premictitur prefati Magistri Ade propria manu subscriptum, 
non obstante quod Sigillo pendenti dicte domine matris nostre 
sigillatum non extitit ut prefertur, illius efficatie robur obtineat 
pro cautela dictorum Senescalli et fratrum, eorumque 
heredum, cuius efficatie et uigoris existeret si sigillatum fuisset 
magno sigillo pendenti prefate domine matris nostre. cuius 
impedimentum  sigillationis ipsius, prefatis Senescallo et 
fratribus, et eorum heredibus, ad in cautelam, uel ad alicuius 
dubietatis scrupulum uel anfractum, nolumus aliquatenus 
imputari. In cuius rei testimonium, et prefatorum Senescalli et 


89. sic: read interpretatione. 
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fratrum, ac eorum heredum, presentes testimoniales licteras 
nostras exinde fieri, et pendenti Excellentie nostre sigillo 
iussimus communiri. Datum Neapoli per Iudicem americum de 


Registrata :—5 


[on fold below| 
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34. Written in a different hand. 
35. MS: Rgta.- 


EDMUND KEELEY 
Cavafy's Alexandria 


C. P. Cavafy, one of the greatest of modern 
Greek poets, lived in Alexandria for all but a 
few of his seventy years. The city became a 
central poetic metaphor for him, and eventu- 
ally a myth encompassing the entire Greek 
world. This book, the first to treat Cavafy's 


development comprehensively, analyzing in 
detail the most important poems from the 
various phases of his career, describes the 
making of that myth. 
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Images of Encirclement and 
Enchantment in the Poetry of 
Palamas 


MARGARET CARROLL 


The image of the circle recurs again and again, in a wide range of 
motifs, in Palamas’ poetry. Indeed, some areas of his poetry 
seem to exhibit a positive preoccupation with circular images of 
both nature and artifice, the most frequently occurring of which 
are the sun, moon, crown/garland (oregávi, oréuua, Kopdva), 
ring (óayrvA(ó), the simple circle (xóx4oc) and the girdle of 
embrace ((óvg áykaAiàc). Chains (dAvoíóec) also appear to 
function in some poems as symbols of encirclement. The 
majority of the contexts in which these images occur are 
metaphysical in theme and a great number of the images 
themselves are associated with ideas of daemonic power over 
Man. The question of the psychological motivation that 
underlies the symbolism of such images as the ‘ring’ and ‘chains’ 
in Palamas’ poetry has been discussed to some extent by most of 
his critics.! What I intend to do here is to examine the poet's use 
of the whole range of 'circle' imagery as an aesthetic device and 
as a form of symbolism which he clearly considered to convey 
most effectively his ideas about his own dilemma and about the 
meaning of existence around him. I shall deal only with those 
images which can be called ‘specifically’ circular in that they are 
given expression by one or more of the key words discussed and 
are not just vague suggestions of some such idea. 


1. Most notably by A. Dhoxas, Palamas (Athens, 1959) and K. Tsatsos, 
Palamas (Athens, 1949). 
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The key nouns in Palamas’ ‘circular’ imagery are oregáwvi, 
otéuua, Kopdva, óaxtvA(ói, kÜkAoc, Hlioc, peyyápi, áAvaíóa and 
(évn, approximately in order of their frequency. Images 
featuring one or another of these words appear in well over half 
the total number of Palamas' published poems. In many of the 
shorter poems the ‘circle’ image appears only once or twice and 
is only tenuously related to the main theme. In many of the 
longer poems, however, such as The Palm Tree? and The 
Dodecalogue of the Gypsy itis a key image in the development of the 
intellectual theme and as such recurs several times within the 
same poem, sometimes as a repetition, sometimes as a variation 
of the initial image. 

The frequency of occurrence of these images does not seem to 
be related to any particular chronological phase of Palamas' 
poetry, although it may be significant that the only collection of 
poems in which no such image occurs anywhere is Tà za6nrikà 
KpvopiAjpata (1st series) written in 1910—1911 when the poet 
was entering on the later stages of his career as a creative artist. 
Again, it may be significant that those poems in which the circle 
as a metaphysical symbol of intellectual purpose is most 
sensitively and artistically developed, e.g. The Palm Tree and The 
Dodecalogue, were written around 19oo and in the years of 
Palamas' most intense poetic activity and most intense conflict 
with his own inner self and with the opponents of the intellectual 
revolution of the demoticists. 

What is abundantly clear both from the poems themselves 
and from Palamas' memoirs? is that he was attracted to cyclic 
and circular images of nature at a very young age. He recalls for 
us one of the earliest aesthetic experiences of his childhood—he 
must have been four or five years old—in Tà Xpóvia uov kai ta 
xaprià pov, his first conscious acquaintance with the moon, an 
experience that he clearly considered to have made a profound 
psychic impact on him at the time with formative implications 
for his aesthetic development. He says: 

Baoró tÒ dyvávreua, ué dnd T üávoiy1ó mapáOvpo, rob 
peyyapiov- TOV épxouó Tov oeyyapiob, TÒ Cám Aouá rov nov nÀnu- 

2. Discussed in greater detail below. 

8. Contained in various writings ofthe "4zavra, vols. II, IV, VI, VIII, X, XII 


and XIII. The most significant of these are those contained in vols. IV, VI, VIII 
and X. 
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uópi(e otd otp@ua adnadvov, orÓ kopuí pov dadvov- KÁTI 
OAdAaunpo madi ki éporikó kal maOntiKo Kai ka0ápio Kai Aayapo 
kai óÀóyuto- káti oàv npouývvua Conc mod 0à thy mEpvovoa Etat, 
odv and Katou dnd oeyyápi, yiouíCovrac tiv poy uov oráAa 
otdla dno T áváfpvouá tov uè thv dvéxppaoty ueAayyoA(a tig 
óÀóaxvnc yÀókac tov. ‘H noinon pod éxape dnd tóte Thy npótr 
tnc éntoxeypn, ápavéporm åkóua Kai ywpic óvoua- loa ioa yià và 
ue npoeroiuáog và th óeytó, Sotep and Atydxi, othv dpa tiv 
énayyeduévn, uè T óvouá tnc Kai uè th óó£a thc. ‘H np@tn pov 
yvopuuáà uè tò oeyyápi. Mod u(Agae ano tote Ba0írepa- uà notè 
óé uè ydidepe, càv róre, uè réroia untpik) ánaócacóvg.* 
Elsewhere he talks of his ‘cyclical mania’ in reference to his view 
of his own personality and of events as expressed in his poems,’ 
and it is clear from these and numerous other passing references 
that very early in his intellectual development he began to 
acquire a view of existence whose most profound aspects 
manifested themselves naturally to his mind's eye in forms of a 
spherical or circular nature. It is then a natural consequence of 
this early development of the aesthetic and intellectual self of 
Palamas that cyclic themes and circular images should appear as 
dominant features of his poetic style and that they should 
acquire a pre-eminent importance in the poet's most profound 
and beautiful examples of his art. Of course Palamas is not 
unique either in his ‘cyclic’ view or in his use of the ‘circle’ image 
as an aesthetic device. From the early Greek cosmologists to the 
present day, Western philosophy and literature have generated 
many of their most formative ideas through the genius of minds 
that also expressed their conception of existence in images of the 
sphere and the circle,® but in contemporary Greek literature 
only Palamas has worked such a rich variety of images on this 
theme into the tapestry of his art. 

I have drawn attention to the very early attraction of Palamas 
to circular images of nature. In a consideration of his conscious 
use of such images in his mature poetry the possibility of 


4. Vol. IV, p. 301. 

5. Ibid., vol. X, p. 553. 

6. In literature notably Dante, Milton, Shelley and Solomos all of whom 
profoundly impressed Palamas and whose general influence is acknowledged 
in the many references to them and their work scattered throughout the prose- 
writings of the "4zavra. 
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external stylistic influences must be taken into account. Palamas 
himself has acknowledged, both in his work of literary criticism 
and in his poems, the influence, to a greater or lesser extent, of 
all the great Renaissance and contemporary Western poets, but 
there is no evidence in his imagery of a direct influence from any 
one of these poets. He concerned himself closely with the work 
of his immediate predecessors and contemporaries in European 
and American poetry, particularly the French symbolist poets 
and among the Americans Walt Whitman,’ but the influence of 
all these external sources of inspiration seems to have been 
philosophical rather than directly stylistic. Maskaleris,* in 
commenting on the influence of the French poets, asserts a 
direct stylistic influence from Sully Prudhomme on the 
symbolism of Palamas. He may be right to some extent in his 
claim; certainly the thirty translations contained in Music 
Reintoned,? together with other comments,!? confirm Palamas’ 
admiration for the art of Prudhomme. There is too, in the 
poems of Prudhomme, what we might call a remarkable affinity 
with much of Palamas’ poetry in terms of mood and the poet's 
feeling for the world of nature. However, whatever Palamas may 
or may not have taken from Prudhomme and others, his 
attraction to, and aesthetic development of, circular images 
is clearly not derived from any external source but is 
something innate in Palamas' own thinking from a very early 
period. 

The key words mentioned above occur both in simple and 
compound forms in about equal proportions. Palamas might 
be compared to Aeschylus and Kazantzakis as a coiner of 
'towering words' and nowhere is this feature of Palamas' 
language more impressively demonstrated than in his use of 
compound forms on the circle theme like gloyootegdvartn,!! 


7. In a poem titled Emerson, Poe, Whitman (vol. IX, p. 217) Palamas refers to 
Whitman as rij; Adpac ó Niáypac. A comparison of Whitman's Song of Myself 
with The Dodecalogue of the Gypsy does raise some interesting questions about the 
possibility of Whitman's influence on the free-verse structure and the 
‘torrential’ flow of ideas in the Greek poem. 

8. Th. Maskaleris, Kostis Palamas (New York, 1972), p. 129. 

9. ‘Anarta, vol. XI, pp. 269-300, as well as the Prologue to this collection. 

10. Ibid., vol. X, pp. 85-6 and elsewhere in the criticisms. 

11. Kanuoitiic Auvo8áAacoac, "Anavra, vol. V, p.179. 
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potootepdvaua,'? peyyapófpvon,!? pwroxtxlwtn,'! nayoote- 
eávotec, 5 daxtudidoatepdvato and peyyapogwtondovmortn,'® 
etc. (though we should certainly not take the length of such 
compound forms as an infallible indicator of literary 
merit!). 

Palamas' use of ‘circle’ images ranges from simple, graphic 
description of some physical aspect of person or thing, such as 
we have in poems like lupicuóc and ‘H Vapozoíla," to 
complex and highly subtle allusion on a metaphysical theme, of 
the kind we find in dotixiá. We can see the same broadly 
delineated chronological stages in the development of his 
treatment of these images as is evident in other features of his 
style. In the poems before about 1896 images involving the 
words /fAioc; ogeyyápi, atepdvi, kopóva and daxtvdatét occur 
frequently and their symbolism is almost always explicit and 
unsophisticated; ‘angelic sacrifices’ which are dáxáv6wa 
otegávia,? the Parthenon which gopotce kxopóva tiv 
katayviá,? the sun which is vo "Azeípov xopóva,?? tò daxtvatdr 
rob áppafóva?! and so on. As we should expect, in the poems 
written between 1897 and 1906, the years of greatest intellectual 
maturity and most intense spiritual conflict, his treatment of 
‘circle’ images exhibits the subtlety and artistic mastery of 
language and metre that is the hallmark of mature poetic 
genius. While he never really returns to the unsophisticated 
symbolism of his early period, after about 1906 his use of images 
on the ‘circle’ theme, although not declining in frequency, does, 
with few exceptions, exhibit less and less the lyric power and 
intellectual subtlety that characterize the masterpieces of his 
middle period. Indeed, the finest poems of Palamas’ late period 
are probably among those in which no image of this sort occurs 


12. "Yuvoctóàv 'Avrpe(ov, vol. II, p. 179. 

18. Tpayoóói rob l'áuov, vol. V, pp. 215-16. 

14. Xaipetiopoi tic 'Hioyévvgtne, vol. IU, p. 259. 

15. Xaipetiouol thc 'HAoyévyntne, vol. UI, p. 275. 

16. Mia Bpaðıà g éva Enfri, vol. VII, pp. 142-4. 

17. Kanuol thc Auivo8áAaccac, vol. V, pp. 178and 179. 
18. Tà Adpa tic Puxijc, vol. I, p. 132. 

19. Taupori kai 'Aváraiwroi 89, vol. I, p. 369. 

20. Ibid., p. 367. 

21. Tà Máta thc Pvxñç uov, vol. I, p. 264. 
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at all, poems such as ‘O Zárupac?? and ‘O kókvoc npóc t) Aifóa .?? 


otepavi, atéuua, kopóva 

The ‘crown/coronet’ image is the most frequently occurring of 
the 'circle' images in Palamas' poetry. It is used to express 
aspects of themes dominant in the poet's emotional and 
intellectual life. These are: the power of female sexuality, glory 
of the race and the self, the striving towards an ideal in which a 
vision of perfection is realized in the spiritual and intellectual 
transcendence of the conflict of human emotions. Outside the 
range of these themes this image occurs only occasionally as in 
‘Exatd ®wvéc, 17, where the poet celebrates the coming of 
spring to Athens. 

On the theme of female sexuality the image occurs 
occasionally as a symbol of joy remembered as in ‘Aydzn pov, 
Ovuáca:;?* where rà orépava rob y&áuov serve to recall the joys of 
early days of marriages. In the majority of instances, however, it 
is associated with episodes of traumatic disillusionment and 
despair. Despair and disillusionment with love are inseparablein 
Palamas’ poetry from his pathological yvvaixoAatpeía?5 and so 
we get the frequent recurrence of the 'crown' image in motifs 
suggestive of Woman as a daemonic figure, bewitching the male, 
draining him of all will and thus destroying him spiritually in 
some degree. Sometimes she is a nymph, the vepáióa?6 of Greek 
folk-lore who enchants men to their destruction (Td AaxrvA(ói, 
where the vepáióa is the personified female creative principle 
and so life itself seen as a destructive enchantress): very often she 
is a girl or woman endowed with attributes suggestive of the 
vepáióa as in ‘H VT'aporzoíAa :?! 


ZXrpoyyvAogéyyapr paponovia, 
TOLÁ poóoaápxka adv th Óiki aov, 
ody thy tpeuobÀa aov zoiá tpeuoóla; 
IHàc10 Aaxtápioa tò koput aov! 


22. Horeta kai Movaciá, ‘Anavta, vol. V, pp. 418-21. 

28. Aeilol kal ZxAnpol Zríyoi, "Aravra, vol. IX, pp. 184-6. 

24. Moditeta xai Movacid, ‘Anavta, vol. V, p. 372. 

25. Discussed extensively by Dhoxas, op. cit. 

26. For a discussion of Palamas’ excursions into the vepaióókoouoc see 
Tsatsos, pp. 38-9. 

27. See note 11. 
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®loyootepdvarn, áveuonóóa, 

otovdc uddouc érpexec kal ot‘ áÀówvia, 
T anptdn èo’ eíaovv 6Aa tà póóa, 
Kida thc viórgc Ta karagpóvia. 


and again in "4oxpaioc?* Pandora is a creature ¢wttx6 with hair 
that 6lo dvOia rà ovepávovav and who wears a ypvor) kopóva of 
living £6ó:1a xai Onpid. This image finds perhaps its most 
lyrically beautiful expression as a symbol of the daemonic 
power of female sexuality in the magnificent description of the 
gypsy-woman in Canto 3 of the Dodecalogue of the Gypsy,?? a canto 
appropriately titled ‘Aydzn: 


TTepdixdotn6n Toiyyáva, 

à payevtpa, zo uieic 

tad uecávuyta zpóc T dotpa 
yÀóocoa rpooctayijc, 


nov pildvrac yiyavreóeic 
kai todG kóapovc Cenepvac 
Kait dotépia cov popoive 
uà Kopdva éwtixiac! 


Sotée yópo uov th Cavn 
TOY avtpiketw aov: XEpiav: 
eluai 6 uáyoc tij; áyáz c, 
uáyiaga töv áotepi!v. 


Here we have also the (avn dyxadiac as an image of 
encirclement that translates the mystical image of enchantress 
'crowned with witchery' into one of sexual passion. The gypsy- 
woman does not lead the Gypsy-poet to the realization of his 
vision of a more perfectly created humanity, instead he finds in 
her embrace only 


ti)c puvatkac thy ártátm 
kai tj; oápkac th okAafiá. 


In a number of poems the poet consciously externalizes in 
reflective monologue the conflict of his desire to idealize woman 


28. ‘Aodlevtn Zofj, "Anavra, vol. III, pp. 212-13. 
29. "Azavra, vol. III, pp. 332-4. 
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with his desire to ravish her. Palamas himself has much to say on 
this subject in the various papers that constitute his memoirs.*? 
The crown as a symbol of divine spirituality in physical beauty, a 
sort of Beatricean symbol,*! often appears in poems of this sort 
as in ITa@ntixdc "Yuvoc where he addresses the XpvcouaAM oca 
as a creature of witchery and at the same time of divine serenity 
and spiritual inspiration. The poet is torn between the desire to 
worship and to fashion for his vision of beauty 


—k1 á7tÓ 1010 uétaÀAÀo ;—otà ypvaá aov 
uaAAuà aoregávi.?? 


and his compulsion to violate that serenity 


Mè ópyi) eina tóre kai ópui) atópou 
V dxldéow ánávov oov 40€Anta cov 
xai và Ceotdvw rà Kpva uov rà xépia 
ota yóvatá cov. 


“H, ákóy áóiávrpona, uè th pópa 
tov nod áypieuéva xóverai xTijvouc 
TOÙÇ ákatáóecxtouc và natiaw 
Kouuévouc kpívouc: 


The theme of glory is obviously one in which we might expect 
the image of the crown as the victor's award for supreme 
achievement to figure fairly prominently. In Palamas' poetry 
glory is either for the poet himself or for the race and 
sometimes, as in '"4oxpaioc, the poet himself is an instrument for 
the greater glory ofthe race, so that the glory of the one becomes 
the glory of the other. The recognition of glory achieved and the 
vision of glory to be striven for is most often symbolized by the 

‘crown/coronet’ image as in MicoAóyy??? (a poem written in 


30. Particularly Ta Xpóvia ov kat tà yaptid uov, "Anavra, vol. IV and 'H 
Tountixy pov, vol. X, but revealing comments are also scattered throughout the 
remaining papers and in prologues to the various collections of poems. 

31. Dante's Beatrice also figures in Palamas’ analysis of his sexuality and his 
art and almost all of his idealized images of woman have a Beatrice quality 
about them. 

32. "Anavra, vol. IX, p. 196-7. 

33. "Anavra, vol. V, P. 465. 
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1910 for the yearly celebration of the exodus from Misolonghi), 
‘Or Matépec®* and other poems in the collections Bouot and 
Mapdxaipa, Ioditeta*® (where the poet is addressed by the Muse 
as dapvootépavos, etc.) and of course the ‘national epic’, The 
King’s Flute, in which aregávi, oréuua, xopóva plus a rich variety 
of adjectival compounds on these are scattered along the 
panoramic progress of Byzantine emperors and empresses 
through the pages of Palamas’ encomium to the triumph of the 
Greeks as a warrior race. l 

Themes of spiritual and cultural attainment in which a vision 
of some universal ideal with a moral as well as an intellectual 
content is dominant are common in the poetry of Palamas’ 
middle period, and here the ‘crown’ image is often a key image 
closely associated with the dominant ideas of the theme and 
tends to be developed with greater complexity and subtlety than 
in poems on more emotional and tangible themes. Such 
examples of its use are to be found in the Hymn to Athens, 
Greetings to the Sunborn, The Dodecalogue of the Gypsy, The Chains and 
The Palm Tree** and some of the shorter poems such as the Hymn 
of the Earth?! and other poems of the ‘AodAeutn Zorj. 

All these key words and their various compounds are 
interchangeable in the sense that the poet’s use of them seems to 
be determined in each instance rather by aesthetic purpose than 
by thematic reasons. In many cases one form or another seems 
clearly to have been preferred for metrical reasons or in order to 
evoke specific visual effects in the imagery. Particularly 
interesting is the frequency of the occurrence of the ‘crown’ 
image in association with the figure of the king or queen (more 
rarely the princess) in Palamas' poetry. Indeed the king/queen 
figure is present in a great number of the poems of his early and 
middle periods and is always endowed with an aura of 
supernatural power. Clearly enough in some of the early poems 
such as Zréxei rò BaotAózovAo** and Navoópioua? this figure is 
derived from medieval Greek folklore, but instead of being 


34. "Anavra, vol. VII, pp. 22-9. 

$5. "Anavra, vol. V, pp. 291—801. 

86. Discussed separately below. 

87. Hohiteta xal Movaéid, vol. V, pp. 384-5. 
38. "laufo xai 'Avázat01oi, vol. I, P. 350. 
39. Vol. I, pp. 82-4. 
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restricted to the earlier, rather unsophisticated poems cast in a 
‘folkloric’ style, it persists with all its associations of divinely 
endowed glory and power into much of the most mature poetry 
of Palamas. The ‘king’ figure is usually identified with ‘warrior- 
cult’ aspects of the Greek tradition, the most notable example 
being the epic of The King’s Flute. The ‘queen’ or ‘princess’ 
figure often features as a personification of cultural ideals 
associated with the destiny of the Greek race, a personification 
of what we might call Palamas’ conception of the dpeti of 
Hellenism and perhaps the best example of this is his 
Xaipetiguoi tig 'HAioyévvgtrc, a poem on a cultural theme, 
basically ethnic in its implications, but with universal overtones, 
a poem inspired by folk-song in which this sunborn 
personification of all that is beautiful and noble is both 
ywpiatonovAa and Baotiiooa, the ypvoonznyn/róàv avtidwv óÀcv 
xal tov uópov/0pgakcía töv ópauárov/kal ápuovía tov Octíov 
óveípov, who is perceived by the poet as a mystical manifestation 
of the Spirit and the Word.*? 


óaxtvA(ót 


The ring (óayrvA(ói) is a symbol of peculiar significance in the 
development of Palamas' personality and consequently of his 
art. As a poetic image it does not occur as frequently in the 
poems as the ‘crown/coronet’ image, but where it does occur it 
tends, too, to have associations with ideas of daemonic power. 
Occasionally, as in Tò AayrvA(ó: tot "Appafóva,*! "AvaroAj? 
and rà AayrvA(óia the ring is an explicit symbol of a direct and 
simple emotional experience of a joyous and/or satisfying 
nature. In certain poems, such as Tò AayrvA(óL** tò XyoAciov,*5 
‘H uaópr Aáuia*5 and ‘O AcóexáAoyoc vo 'óprov, itis a symbol 
of complex and far-reaching psychological and/or intellectual 


40. "Anavra, vol. III, pp. 253-83. 

41. Ibid., vol. I, pp. 264-6. 

42. Ibid., vol. V, pp. 217-18. 

43. Ibid., vol. VII, pp. 195-6. 

44. Ibid., vol. III, pp. 48-9. See also above. Maskaleris (op. cit., p. 13) 
rightly says that this poem ‘is of key significance in understanding Palamas' 
psychology, certain fundamental aspects of his life and poetry'. 

45. "Aravra, vol. I, pp. 122-5. 

46. "Anavra, vol. I, p. 350. 
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implications. In the first three of these last-mentioned poems 
the ring is symbolically identified with the earring (oxovAapíki) 
he was made to wear as a child as a charm against Charos and the 
Evil Eye, and so by implication it symbolizes also the first years 
of his orphanage with its attendant misery and indelible 
psychological trauma.*! So the ‘ring’ image is polysymbolic: itis 
the token of daemonic power over the innocent soul; it is the 
magical bond which binds the child to life itself and imprisons 
him within a wounding, oppressive world of emotion and 
circumstance partly conditional by the very actuality of the 
earring as an inseparable feature of his existence and thus it is 
also a stigma (xaxoonuáóeua) which sets him apart from, and 
makes him become rejected by, his peers. Long after the 
accidental loss of the ring Palamas carried the consciousness of 
it into his adulthood as the symbol and source of his whole 
‘dislocated condition'.** In 1897, in a moment of black despair 
and self-doubt, he gave expression to all this in Tò AayrvAtói. 
The poem almost shockingly reveals the intensity of Palamas’ 
pathological horror for what he considered to be a curse 
wrought by his mother upon his destiny. He regarded her 
action—born of desperation in superstition—as being in effect 
a curse upon his life, achieving a kind of hideous reverse effect 
upon his destiny from that which was intended. The ritual of the 
earring’s fashioning was intended to save the child from Death’s 
clutches and bind him magically to Life, but Life itself becomes 
for him an inexorable force of evil enchantment. She is the 
original nereid, the magical manifestation of daemonic power 
for the destruction of the human soul: she promises ecstasy and 
fulfilment, she is the ‘first-born flower of faith and beauty’, 
loved with passion and longing by the child imprisoned within 
the golden bond of her power: 


‘H uávva pou BovaAnonke và uè navtpéyn, 
và pov óiaAéCg pid yvvaíxka uid vepáióa, 
Tic níotuc kai Tic óuopgiác nporópyaAro ávOoc. 


47. For the events of Palamas' childhood and their later significance I 
recommend Maskaleris (in English), Tsatsos and Dhoxas, op. cit, and 
particularly the poet’s own account contained in Ta Xpóvia pov kai tà yapriá 
uou, loc. cit. : 

48. The words are P. Sherrard’s, The Marble Threshing Floor, Introduction, 


P- 4 ie 


Mè oéva jj uávva BáA0nxe và uè ravtpégp, 

à Coikià Zor) xal otic vepáióec mpórr! 

Kai tpéxei kai potáei kal nde kai natpvei yvaun 
ano ric npotouáyicoec xi ÅT ric Copkíatpec, 
ano capávta mpwtootépavec vvgáóec 
Xpuaági óiakoveUei, ki dno TÒ Ypvaági 

TÒ uayeuévo óaxtvA(Óó: uaotopeóei, 

uo TO gopei, kal uè ti) yápn THY kpugij tov 
ov xpvaoóévei tijv naiðiátik Th OdpKa, 

T áv0pó7ov Kai tic Cotikxi&c d T( áppafóva! 
K’ éyé ciuovv tò madi nod ueyáAove ndvta 
uè TH ueÓóotpa ópur) vàv áppafoviaouévov 
nov čavoíyovv tò yáuo nAavevtoi am tov 2600, 
atéAeiwtn ylopth oè káraozpo xpeBBái. 

K’ éy@ eiuouv tò mardi noù ueyáAove ndvta 
Xpvaodeto uÈ ti) Zo) tv ávrpeiouÉvg, 

K éydé eluouv tò zaiói mod ueyáAove návta 

uÈ tig Zw tov €pora kai uè TH diva, 


The poem contains biographical facts as well as the poet’s 
nightmare vision of his destiny. Lines 6-12 recount the actual 
requirements of the ritual (which his mother seems to have 
followed to the best of her ability) for the fashioning of the 
earring to be hung in the left ear of the endangered child. Lines 
31-8 allude to the occasion on which the ring was lost.*? The 
historical occasion becomes symbolical of his destiny here: it is 
from this point of time linked with this event, that the poet traces 
his realization of the horror, the ‘something terrifying and 
dumb’ to which he is now irrevocably bound within himself and 
which paralyses his will, denying him all that is bright and 
joyous in life, turning him inward towards a distorted vision of 
himself full of blackness and impotent despair. 


Mà wid popa—ano nod kai nàc, èv TÒ yvopí(o — 
9 áuuootpouévr axpoytadia rAÀiopAoyiouévg, 


49. For Palamas' own analysis ofthe psychological significance ofthe whole 
circumstance ofthe ring see Xpov. K. Xap., op. cit., pp. 323-7. Other comments 
and allusions occur elsewhere in the "4zavra. See also Dhoxas, pp. 18-36, and 
Maskaleris, chap. 1. 
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dv dpa Opep BpaóioD avyvegiaouévov, 
náÀega p Eva vidgepto Cévo ápazáxi 
Byaduévo adv ano tijc 0áAaccac rà onAáxva, 
xai uéca kei otoù raÀeuob T óÀáypio neioua 
zéQrei Kai xáverai kai náci TÒ óayTvAóÓ:. 

‘H yi tò poóonée; Tò küua 10 karánie ; 

Aév čépw- éépo uovayà TAÇ ánó TÓTE 

tà CopKoAdyia AVOnKay, tà uáyia púyav, 

K’ H Cwrixid 1) Zon Kai otic vepdidec mpdtn 

K ij dppapoviaotixia kai f) óéoztoiwa K 1) oKAdBa 
yivnke tov kazvob kanvòç kai náci kai Ketvn. 
“Q! ki ATÒ TÓTE u &ócoe ám Ta MpOta ypóvia 
óc tov Kaipob T ápyoyiovíouara rà pata 
até uabDpo óácoc ràv uaAAiOv, d kal dno TÓTE 
JU €ócae káti qofpepó Kai BovBO káti 

uè kázoiov lokio áyvópioto, rrapaóapyuévo, 
nov Àéc nds bev Üünápyeti kai nod Aéc nc 6Ao 
và vmdapen roAeuáet, kal dev tò KatopOa@vet- 
ki ó uaŭpoç Ywpiouévoc tig Zoijc éyó eiua, 
éyó eiuai tic Zojc ó àvijunopoc ó uéyac! 

Kai vob dpxaíov rob Priya 1) kópm ý ’AAKiO6n, 
anuáói tic 0eiki)c dpyic tic éxóikrjvpac, 
dAAaCe nÀáon r éywe, oiuéva, diuéva 

ano kvpá BaoilozobÀa, vuxrepíóa. 


Orphanage is a theme woven into a great deal of Palamas' poetry 
and wherever the image of the ring is associated with this theme 
it is the symbol of the poet’s conception of his fated and fateful 
betrothal to the feminine life-force, a daemonic force of which 
Woman is somehow a manifestation, containing within herself 
the promise of Man's highest creative fulfilment and the 
potential for his utter destruction. 

These are the negative, dark aspects of the ring's symbolism, 
the aspects most frequenily met with in Palamas' poetry. There 
is, however, another positive aspect that emerges in the most 
mature masterpieces and is most specifically expressed in the 
Dodecalogue of the Gypsy. Palamas himself says about the earring 
that, strangely linked with his fate, it was a oóufoAo pvotnpiakó, 
éóeiyve tò Ópóuo mod Oa Expene và nápn ij BovAnon uov.9? The 

50. Xpov.x. Xap., Op. Cit., p. 325. 
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ring which has set him apart, xaxoonuadepeévoc, will become the 
means of his deliverance from his own demon and so an 
instrument of his achievement of his goal through the art of his 
verse. His demon, the £évo dpandxi of Tò Aaytudtét, who 
reappears as the dpdanc/ptdaxac of the ' Advatéec, will itself 
point the way to the poet’s final reconciliation of his own 
conflict in his realization of his own creative role as artist, as 
Hellene and as universal man. In the Dodecalogue, where the 
image is a key one in association with the socialistically oriented 
philosophy of the theme, he speaks of his power to bind 


—-kai to Adyo, 

óaíuova Kai CotiKó, 
010 xpucó TO dbaytvAtér 
ato Puĝuó.5! 


And he seeks of the gypsy-woman crowned with that other 
mystical circlet of the stars, the knowledge with which to bind 
the daemonic world 


NOG, Ütákxovouc robc óaiuóvouc 
tovc Aaodc TOV CotikÓv, 

otouc xpuaotc và Óévo yüpouc 
Tov óaxtvAióiOv, 


nas uè BoóÀAAa aoAouódvreia 
và agpayíGo Kai và Kew 
tà ueyáAa tà reAóvia 

0€ yvaÀi otevo. 


In Canto 2°? the ring becomes the pledge of the Gypsy-prophet 
to society in the most profoundly socialistic sense. He 
commands his soul 


Xpijoe xá0€ oov dex apioua, 
pix tò daytvdidi cov dppapava 
51. "Anzavra, vol. III, p. 330 (Canto 3). 
52. The canto in which the ideas he derived from the socialist philosophies 


of the time (and also from Solomos and possibly from a direct acquaintance 
with Plato’s Republic) are most forcefully and explicitly expressed. 
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Léda ató kaváÀi tob Aaov- 
évac ylve ázó vobc otólovuc roc áuérpnrovc 
Tov ueyáAov épyov rob ovvtpogikob.53 


In Canto 10, titled Resurrection, the mystical gypsy-woman 
reappears and at this point the images of crown and ring 
become one, in terms of their significance as symbols of a 
universally creative ethic, in the all-embracing image of the 
circle (xókAoc) which occurs in a ‘cyclic’ context in this canto and 
recurs in Canto 12 only once explicitly of the universal Earth 
mother 


—ń [Ñ tpéxeiué ric Opec. 
HÉT atobc kÜkAouc, uéo OTOÙG ópóuovc, 
Kai Yopeve tov dotépivo 
TÒ Yopó Groxaatikij, 


but is implicit in the whole development of idea in this canto in 
which the music of Man's creative mind brings all things into a 
harmony of spirit with nature. 


‘H dowikid 


In this poem, one of the finest masterpieces of modern lyric 
poetry, we see the image of the ring transformed to become one, 
in an aesthetic sense, with the image of the crown which is 
endowed by allusion with certain of the psychological 
connotations clearly recognizable to us from elsewhere in the 
work of Palamas. However, before we can productively move to 
an analysis of the imagery of the $owixiá, the question of 
possible external influences on the ideas and structure (and 
consequently on the imagery) of the poem ought to be briefly 
dealt with. 

First, the possible influence of Shelley's The Sensitive Plant. The 
fairly striking similarities in setting and structural development 
of idea in both these poems has been remarked on before this.** 
Although, as Maskaleris fairly points out, ‘the final direction of 
thought in each shows their essential difference’, there is no 


53. Vol. III, p. 316. 

54. Forasumming up ofthe external influences on this and other poems of 
Palamas see Maskaleris (op. cit.), chaps. 2 and 6. 

55. Maskaleris, p. 35. The italics are mine. 
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getting away from the remarkable parallel of the structural 
development of the theme in both poems. In both, the setting is 
the garden of Creation, abundant and fecund with an infinite 
variety of forms; in both the aspect of the garden changes, 
moving through phases of joyous creativity, destructiveness, 
corruption and decay to rebirth; in both the human soul is 
personified by a lowly, botanically unspectacular, ‘sensitive’ 
plant-form. There are a host of other similarities—suggested 
rather than explicit—in the nature symbolism of both poems. 
Does The Palm Tree of Palamas in fact owe anything in terms of 
idea, structure and imagery to Shelley’s poem? Leandros 
Palamas, the poet’s son, refers to the acquaintance of Palamas 
with Shelley’s poem through the French historian Taine.5 
Indeed the poet’s admiration for Shelley's work is a frequent 
subject for comment by Palamas himself in the prolific prose 
papers of the Works (“Azavta). While confessing the necessity to 
read Shelley in translation, he frequently discusses the content 
and style of the English poet in a manner that suggests strongly 
that he had not only ‘read about’ Shelley’s poems but had 
actually read the texts of the poems themselves in translation. 
His discussion of Shelley’s drama Hellas is a case in point?! as are 
his remarks on Epipsychidion and other poems. Unless I am 
mistaken, however, he nowhere mentions The Sensitive Plant. 
This fact in itself neither confirms nor denies his acquaintance 
with the actual text of the poem. An artist most conscious of his 
own poetic and intellectual 'identity', he may purposely have 
omitted discussion of this particular poem so as to avoid 
drawing undue attention to a consciously acquired debt to 
Shelley's technique in this instance. Certainly, after any close 
reading of the two poems, it is difficult to accept that Palamas' 
acquaintance with The Sensitive Plant was as tenuous as that 
suggested by Leandros Palamas and Maskaleris, or as non- 
existent as the omission of any mention of it from Palamas’ own 
writings suggests. On the other hand, whatever the debt to 


56. L. Palamas, A Study on the Palm Tree of Kostes Palamas, trans. Th. 
Stephanides and G. Katsimbalis (Athens, 1931). Unfortunately I do not at the 
present moment have access to this work and my comments here are drawn 
from notes taken from it some years ago in Oxford and from references to it in 
Maskaleris, loc. cit. 

57. "Anavra, vol. XV, pp. 410-15. 
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Shelley's technique and ideas, Palamas’ ®owvixid stands as a 
lyrical masterpiece in its own right. So far as the symbolism of 
the poem is concerned, there is clearly no borrowing of the 
‘circle’ image from Shelley’s poem. Its occurrence in the 
Powixid is a natural expression of Palamas’ own inherent 
attraction to images of a circular and cyclic type. 

I have already mentioned the poet’s own comment on what 
he calls his ‘cyclic mania'.55 In the context of these remarks he 
talks about tpdémoug nod ovyvà eugavifovtar Kai noù 
xapaxtnpiCovv th diavontixh épyaaía uov and he goes on to say 
Zàv ti và elvai abtot of 1pózoi; IIpóra: i) KvKAiKh uopor) ue THY 
onota ovAÀaufBávo thy i6éa.9 We can see it as a natural 
consequence, then, that the external philosophical influences 
on the ideas of the poem should find expression in images 
sometimes explicitly circular, at other times even more subtly 
suggestive by oblique allusion. External philosophical 
influences are clearly discernible in the treatment of the theme; 
the evolutionary interpretation of Man's role in the cycle of 
Creation with its ethical overtones reflects the impact on 
Palamas' thinking, particularly of the English philosopher 
Spencer, as well as of Darwin, Nietzsche and (probably to a 
lesser extent here than elsewhere) of the socialist philosophies of 
the time such as those of Marx and Engels.9? 

When Palamas talks in his Poetics?! about certain of his 
poems, including oiwixid, being expressions of the ‘lyricism of 
all things’ (ó Avptoudc àv óAov); when he talks of his attempts 
to harmonize within his poetry two seemingly antithetical 
philosophical views of existence, positivism and idealism with 
their conflicting emphases on the empirical and the meta- 
physical, he is telling us something about his own attitude to 
the dilemma they pose and something about his own position 
as an artist within the larger conflict. He talks about monism 
and pluralism® and the problem of philosophical and artistic 

58. See note 5. 

59. Op. cit., p. 552. 

60. The impact of Spencer on Palamas' philosophical ideas is clearly 
acknowledged in the poet’s comments contained in the collection Hego? Apóuo: 
(vol. X, pp. 85, 89, 92, 114, 119 and elsewhere). Likewise we find clear 
acknowledgements of the influence of the other thinkers mentioned above 
scattered throughout the ‘Azavra. 

61. Vol. X, pp. 517-30. 62. IIetol Apóuoi "Azavra, vol. X, p. 132. 
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reconciliation of these views and about the whole problem of 
the ‘two cultures’, Art and Science. 

‘Man the individual is nothing; Mankind is everything’ he 
says™ and I do not believe, as Maskaleris does, that this is a 
‘surprising statement’ which ‘may be considered an explosion of 
momentary enthusiasm showing the sweeping influence of 
Renan’.® On the contrary, I see it as a fundamental statement of 
Palamas’ mature view of the ethical and intellectual dilemma 
and of his own individual position within that dilemma. He is 
simply saying after all that Man the individual is inseparable 
from Mankind and that the existence of the individual is 
meaningful only in terms of the individual’s relating of himself 
to the ongoing whole of humanity. Such a concept of Man and 
humanity is no more original to Renan than itis to Palamas, but 
it can be seen manifestly expressed in many of Palamas’ finest 
poems as a conceptual cornerstone in the architecture of his 
ideas. The outstanding example is of course the Dodecalogue of the 
Gypsy, where perhaps its most socialistically explicit expression 
is associated with the image of the ring in Canto 2.95 Here also, 
in The Palm Tree, this concept of Man determines the 'final 
direction of thought’, associated with what we might call a 
crowning image of encirclement. Only within the framework of 
such a concept as this can the poet reconcile the divided and 
warring self, the even more terrible conflict of the individual, 
suffering soul with the implacability of the ineluctable life 
process. 

Palamas himself saw the Palm Tree as part of a lyric trilogy; 
nevertheless the Palm Tree stands as a masterpiece in its own 
right and can be seen as a unity in itself, both from a thematic 
and an artistic point of view. 

Moviouóc, nAovpahiouds . . .95A6v ónápyei kóouoc, órápyouv 
xóouoi Kai KooudKndec, ddidxonn kívgon, dddayH, £ánYoga, 
arévoya, cevóliua, miooðpómopa . . .® the infinite processes of 

63. 'H moujytu) pov, “Anavta, vol. X, pp. 413-573 and elsewhere in the 
"Anavta. 

64. Vol. X, p. 157. 

65. Maskaleris, op. cit., p. 133. 

66. See above, tò óayrvA(ói. 

67. ... i «Oowikiá», ol «'Exató Govéc» kal ó «Aakpaioc kai tà tpía avta tic 
«'AodAevtac Zane elvat uid Avpixh vpiAoyía, vol. X, P. 528. 

68. Vol. X, p. 132. 69. Ibid., p. 437. 
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change and aspects of growth that give us Creation’s garden, in 
the midst of which the palm tree, monistic, reaches ever upward 
and beyond the earthbound life-forms that surround it. The 
palm tree is in some sense also 16 ióavikó . . . tpaypatixdtng nið 
u€yáAg dnd mà nan kopgijv. . 7? the ‘ideal’, monistic in 
essence, arising from and nourished by the pluralism of the life 
processes going on at her roots. Of course the powixid is a 
polysymbolic image whose ‘idealistic’ aspect reflects only one 
thread of the poet's theme here, but it is an aspect of the 
symbolism directly related to Palamas' use of the ‘circle’ image. 

ʻO atíyoc uov, yevikótata ... Qépverai a éva tpimro 
zapovaíacua.: 0erikó, ávrOerikó, ovvOerikó.?! I think no clearer 
example of this structural canon of thesis, antithesis and 
synthesis can be found in Palamas' poetry, and such a structure 
lends itself naturally to the cyclic nature of the cheme which itself 
finds perfect harmony of expression in the subtle use of both 
explicit and suggested 'circle' images. 

The visual impression of encirclement is suggested in the first 
lines of the introductory heading to the poem: 


Méoa d éva nepipóM, yópo otóv ioxio 
bias goiwiktüc, kázoia yadava AovAovdéia,. . .? 


The small blue flowers rooted ácáAevra within the shade of the 
tall trees are an earthbound garland encircling the base of the 
tree's trunk, and so by implication suggesting to the reader the 
further visual impression of the straight round bole of the tree 
rising with single, symmetrical grace to the crown of fronds high 
above the encircling flowers beneath it. In the first stanza the 
question is posed about the existence of a divine order in 
the phenomena of creation and therefore of purpose in the 
existence of man within the scheme of creation. The palm tree is 
addressed in terms that immediately endow it with suggestions 
of demonic power: 


Tay and xaAaoti) yià tay and owtýpa; 
Ná uac áaáAevta otòv lakio gov dnoKadtou- 
ó lakioc gov elvai tis Conc Ñ toù Oavátov; 


70. Ibid., p. 416. 71. Ibid., p. 550. 
72. “Anavta, vol. HI, p. 129. 
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Whatever else she becomes, at this point the palm tree is already 
established as a personification of a life principle, ineluctable 
and supernatural, bearing within herself both creative and 
destructive powers over the life forms that exist within her 
shade. In stanza 2 the visual impression of the cylindrical trunk 
of the tree rising to its crown of drooping fronds is subtly kept 
before us with the allusion to the 


TPLKUELOTH uóvo rj kopprj gov... 


which in stanza 3 becomes, by transference of its power through 
the showering raindrops, a ‘coronet of coolness’ for all the other 
life-forms that receive it, but for the soul-flowers at its base a 
blighting force of sickness and death 


óÀov Kopava tous popei tó dpooopel, 
6la 10 yápyapo vepo Tà uraÀAoaudcvei- 
yratio éuac i) eia tov ólov KaAwotvn 
yivetat AdBoua kt dppdotia kai xaptye;"8 


In stanza 4 the ‘crown’ image of the palm tree’s waving fronds 
is made explicit and is explicitly associated with the idea of 
demonic power over mankind: 


TÒ OTÉuua aov ovpavoc ue t' dotpa-6 oüpavóg pac. 
Ocóc dlinntoc áv eiaai, pavepdoou. 
"Av 6x1, yvége uac, kai uid yadnvn óóc mac. 


The visual impression of the tree as interrelated symmetrical 
images of circular trunk and crown is now clearly delineated and 
complete in its physical aspect. We carry it forward clearly 
imprinted on our minds through the following eleven stanzas in 
which the blue flowers reflect upon their relationship with the 
palm tree and with all the infinitely varied life-forms around 
them. In the course of this brilliant descriptive passage, pulsing 
with life and colour, the blue flowers become explicitly 
identifiable as the personification of introspective human souls 
and the poet’s soul in particular: 


73- Ibid., p. 130, ll. 5-8. 
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tà patia ciuaoT éueic, eiuaaT éucic rà uátia 


ITIoiác pudaxiic váuaot éucic ta avyyeváóia; 
"Hp0e kai kdetoty uéaa uac,—noióc và rioTéym! 
pid xoÀacuévg Kai wid beta: i) Xkégr, h Xkéyn* 


In stanzas 11—15 the whole range of sensual attributes in nature 
is felt by the soul flowers and the focus is temporarily shifted 
from the palm tree itself to the life-forms and elements which 
surround it. In stanza 16 these are related to the poet’s vision of 
the palm tree which at this point becomes explicitly woman-like 
(not merely feminine) and regal in its aspect, adorned by a 
corona of emerald and silver light, symbol of its divine power 


Aapunoxondet tic Baoieiác oov 0nuáói 
Kopava áxtíócv ano ouápayóa xi darjuia 
Kpeuduevn, vpeuáuevr ázó 13)v koporj aov. 

& ti puOuOc nod kuBepváeitó 0cio kopí aov!!5 


In this and the following stanza the vision of the palm tree as an 
ideal (ióavikó), a symbol of perfect beauty, of the sovereignty of 
the divine feminine life principle, is more clearly pictured than 
anywhere else in the poem. I have already mentioned Palamas' 
preoccupation with the concept of sovereignty and in these 
verses we have one of the finest examples of his ability to give 
lyrical form to this concept in terms simultaneously of the 
physical and metaphysical realm of existence. Up to this point 
the palm tree has been an impersonal entity of supernatural 
power, essentially remote from the life forms that surround it, 
adorning and adorned by them, but beyond and unaffected by 
their struggle for existence. To the soul-flowers reflecting upon 
her freedom and their own limitations the palm tree has till now 
seemed to inhabit a plane of existence denied to them, 
unknowing of the agony of struggling to reach beyond itself to a 
higher, more complete understanding of creation. From this 
point on the transition gradually takes place of the soul-flowers 
from a garland of imprisoned mortality encircling the palm 
tree's base, through a process of self-realization, to the point at 


74. Ibid., p. 131, Il. 16 and 24-5. 75. Ibid., p. 133, ll. 13-18. 
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which a universal truth about human existence is fully perceived 
and the soul-flowers, in dying, become themselves one with the 
palm tree in the corona of the spirit which endows Creation with 
a new and everlasting beauty. In stanzas 19 and 20 the palm tree 
is seen to be touched by the longing to reach beyond its own 
limitations of experience and again at this point the image of the 
crown is used explicitly to heighten the visual impression of the 
woman/queen figure of stanzas 16 and 17 and again it is 
associated with very vivid allusions to the palm tree’s possession 
of demonic power: 


Tò otéuua tic koppig aov etv éva čévo péua 
jj xà ua Ai oov, nod ġ avon oàv tà ytvnrýon 
yivovtat Àópec yià và eiztobv óÀAóyupá aov 

th ovugovía tov Olav kai tic óuopoiüc cou; 


Mýte kAaóiá, uńýte uaAMá, Prepa eiv éxeiva, 
kai óokiuáCeic tà kai ta tpeuooaAebeic. 
Prepa; dév elvai, yivovtat. oè vpóei uid neiva, 
kai oè mà zÀáorm dvatepn văunnç madeveic.”® 


In stanzas 21—6 the flowers lament their rooted imprisonment: 
they who alone perceive the beauty and the power of the palm 
tree can take no comfort from her existence. She is their whole 
world and their heaven too, yet they alone, of all the life in the 
garden, are denied any access to her nourishing loveliness. In 
stanza 26 she is the primitive earth-mother. 


... Udvva otpoyyvan kai kapreph kai áképia 


the idea of circularity here conveyed with the epithet orpoyyvAj, 
not one of the most common in Palamas’ poetry, but one which 
in this instance intensifies the maternally creative aspect of the 
palm tree as woman symbol. Swiftly the vision changes as the 
demonic aspect of the tree manifests itself nightmare-like to the 
fevered soul-flowers, but even now as she generates hideous 
mutation, corruption and decay in the garden below her 
material form is delineated by another ‘circle’ image as she 
becomes identified with the orotyi@pévo tò okAnpó peyyápı. In 


76. Ibid., p. 134, Il. 5-12. 
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stanzas 30 and 31 the soul flowers, withdrawn in introspection, 
reflect upon the cyclic manifestations of the life processes 
around them, the corruption and decay that give place to new 
life, the light-giving and dark aspects of life contained together 
within the tiny microcosm of the soul. In these verses the palm 
tree as a visual image fades into the background and the flowers 
appeal to the primitive deities of life and beauty, the sun and the 
moon, to banish their ‘black dreams’ and to ‘spread on the 
savage night a translucent cover of sympathy and love’. With the 
dawn of the new day the soul-flowers again resume their 
monologue to the palm tree, but no longer with the cry of the 
spirits pain; now they listen to the ‘great heartbeat of the 
earth”? and become conscious of their very special place in the 
scheme of Creation. They perceive the palm tree with a new 
vision: she is a manifestation of some divine order, not the 
source of that sovereignty but an instrument of it. As such she is 


‘Andvtpevtn, ákapz, kt ácfjygim kai ópaía! 


Man alone of earthbound forms shares, however imperfectly, in 
mind that alone can will the course that Creation will take. 
Thought is at once his glory and his tragedy, his prison and his 
deliverance. 


Bovdnén ó 0cioc kóoyoc, k €ywev 'Ióéa, 
kai ati) 6K uac pavepóOnke ti) oken.’ 


And so the soul-flowers no longer question the palm tree: they, 
and not she, hold the answer. Their mortality is unimportant: 
humanity itself is but a passing phenomenon in the course of 
Creation's evolution, but because of Man Creation will itself be 
transformed. What the mind and spirit of mankind have created 
will adorn Creation for all time to come, and so in the final 
stanza, through a most subtly suggestive use of imagery, the 
encircling garland of earthbound soul-flowers is transformed to 
become the corona of Man's spirit which at once adorns and 
transforms the palm tree, shedding a new and brilliant light on 
the universe. “Man is nothing, but Mankind is everything.’ 


77. Ibid., p. 137, l. 24. 
78. Ibid., p. 138, ll. 19-20. 
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Kaì uýte 0a Bpe0Oj) yià uác Kavéva uvi)ua 

tov didBa uac tÒ pdvtacua và ovyKpatifon: 
povaya óAógoro tpiyUpo oov éva vrbpa 

uè véa uid Aduypn áyáAaotr 0à oè atoA(og, 

xai 6d eivai i) oxépn uac xi ó ÀAóyoc pac Kai ý píua. 
Kai 0à pavğs éod othy Cagviouévg ytton 

gàv éva ypvoonpdotvo kaiwoüptio dotépt. 

Kai uit éov, ute xaveic 6e 04 uàc cépn... 


Although there is here no explicit use of the oréuua/xopóva 
image, the visual impression built up by its occurrence on 
previous occasions in the poem has carried forward to this 
point, so that we see the brilliant light of the ‘green-gold star’, 
the véa pid Aduyn adyddaotn, as a kopóva adorning and 
simultaneously transforming the palm tree. The image is the 
more powerful and its implications the more sublimely 
expressed for the absence of the explicit term: the poet’s oblique 
allusion allows the mind to imagine freely, unhampered by any 
limiting material connotations. 

To conclude this examination of Palamas’ use of images of 
encirclement and enchantment I come back to the question of 
his attraction to such images as a feature of his natural thought 
flow. I have already quoted Palamas’ own comments on his 
predilection for ‘cyclic thinking’. How much a natural feature of 
his thought processes this thinking in kuxAixéc poppéc had 
become is interestingly demonstrated by his definition of poetry 
as the otepdvwpa toU otoyaotixod dvetpov’® and by his 
comment in 1923 on his first collection of Jambs and Anapaests, 
that in these experimental verses he was attempting to combine 
these two different metrical forms harmoniously within ró 
óaxtvÀ(ó: toù pvðpoŭ. No other Greek poet, I think, has 
explored the symbolic possibilities of the ‘circle’ image to such 
varied and lyrical effect as Kostis Palamas. 
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Influence of Greek on the Speech of 
a Greek Gypsy Community 


GORDON M. MESSING 


This paper deals with the influence exerted by a host language 
(Greek) upon a minority language in Greece (Romany). It is 
based on oral data which I collected in 1973-4 in the suburb of 
Agia Varvara a few miles north-west of Athens where several 
hundred Gypsies have long resided.* After describing the 
pertinent sociological factors which regulate the interaction of 
Greeks and Gypsies in this community, I shall discuss the 
linguistic evidence which is mainly drawn from convergent 
vocabulary and idiom but not exclusively; there are at least 
strong hints that some influence may also have been exerted by 
Greek on the phonological and the morphological level. 

Gypsies are to be found all over mainland Greece and in some 
of the Greek islands. The Greek Government does not have 
reliable statistics on their numbers, and this for a variety of 
reasons. Many Gypsies still wander from place to place 
(increasingly, as migratory farm workers), and their nationality 
from the Greek standpoint is sometimes not firmly established. 
The Agia Varvara community recommended itself to me 
because it was readily accessible, both in the physical sense of 
being convenient to downtown Athens and because the Gypsies 
who are found there live a relatively settled life and are therefore 
more approachable. 

* I wish to express my gratitude to the National Endowment for the 
Humanities which granted me a Senior Fellowship to carry out this project. I 
am also grateful to Prof. Elias Dimitras, formerly Director of the Greek 


National Centre of Social Research, and his assistant, Dr. Grigorios Gizelis, 
for much friendly advice and practical assistance. 
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This is basically a working-class community, but by Greek 
standards living conditions have improved in the last few years 
as evidenced by a good deal of new apartment construction. 
Most of the businesses are on or very near to one central street, 
and living quarters lie off to either side of it. Gypsies and Greeks 
alike live in small houses or apartments, but some of the Gypsy 
dwellings are extremely poor and primitive. 

Some of the Gypsies are employed in the various local 
businesses, a very few even run shops, but many live by hawking 
various commodities in the Athens-Piraeus area. Except for 
very young children, all the Gypsies are bilingual and if literate 
are literate in Greek. The children often attend Greek public 
schools, though some, perhaps the majority, for no more than 
two to four years. These Gypsies profess che Greek Orthodox 
religion and occasionally intermarry with Greeks. Within the 
last few years only, it has not been unusual for some Gypsy men 
to complete Greek military service; so far, ten or twelve have 
reportedly done so in Agia Varvara. Some Gypsies hold Greek 
passports to travel or work outside of Greece, a privilege which 
would have been unheard of before the last war. Such 
concessions indicate that tlie social and economic status of 
these Gypsies, while still low, has undoubtedly improved. 
Nevertheless, they are still riéar the bottom of the social scale, as 
far as most Greeks are concerned; it is symptomatic that the 
Mayor of Agia Varvara, when I consulted him, admitted that he 
has virtually no contact with his Gypsy constituency. 

My main informants were all illiterate with the exception ofa 
few young people with some Greek schooling. Four of my oldest 
informants (65 to 80) spoke Turkish as their first foreign 
language. Of these, one was born on the island of Lemnos, the 
other three in Turkey, and all four had come to mainland 
Greece some time between 1925 and 1930. All the other 
informants spoke only Greek and Romany. 

I should point out that access to these or other Gypsies is by 
no means a simple matter. They are, often with good reason, 
suspicious of all outsiders. Furthermore, most of them earn 
their living at a level of bare subsistence, so that they are fully 
occupied with their own affairs during the day and have little or 
no leisure. These informants came from two separate and 
unrelated family groupings to whom I was originally 
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introduced by intermediaries. The first such grouping consisted 
of a widow, her two teen-age sons and her aged mother-in-law. 
The second was an elderly couple now living by themselves but 
with five grown children whose lives to date very well illustrate 
the increasing Gypsy integration in Greek society which I 
mentioned above. Of the three daughters, two have spent time 
in Germany as members of the extensive Greek Gastarbeiter 
force there (both serving as cleaning women); the third daughter 
was issued a Greek passport to travel for pleasure with her 
husband to Sweden and France. This latter couple owns an 
automobile, a sign of unusual wealth in this Gypsy community. 
Of the two sons, both in prison during this period on charges of 
dealing in hashish, one is married to a Greek woman born in 
Agia Varvara; one of the daughters, previously married to a 
Gypsy, is now living with a Greek in Agia Varvara. One of the 
sons has performed professionally as a singer. This is of some 
significance, for a few Gypsies have acquired fame in Greece as 
musicians, although their achievements are less i impressive than 
those of their counterparts in Spain or Rumania. It is reputed 
that Gypsy influence is strong in the sphere of Greek popular 
music known as rebetika (peunétika); some Romany words are 
said to be included in the highly differentiated private language 
used by singers of rebetika.! 

Although my informants and the various casual contacts 
made through them with neighbouring Gypsies constitute an 
inadequate sampling of the Agia Varvara Gypsy community, it 
is reasonable to suppose that many if not a majority of these 
people were originally of Turkish Gypsy origin. Their Romany 
dialect contains a number of features which tend to confirm this. 


1. lias Petropoulos has published a glossary of this terminology 
('ÀAo00ápio töv peunétnóov (Athens, 1968), unfortunately not available to me. 
This same author has also published a glossary of another even more exotic 
jargon, &aliardá (Kaiapvrá, Athens, 1971), which he claims is used by Greek 
homosexuals: some of the entries cited with no indication of their origin are 
demonstrably borrowed from Romany, e.g. ý zovpij: ypiá (Romany phurí ‘old 
woman’) or Aaraóc: dpaioc, xaAóc (Romany latió ‘good’). A selection of rebetic 
songs, in Greek with English translations, is available in Rebetika: Songs from the 
Old Greek Underworld, ed. Katharine Butterworth and Sara Schneider (Athens, 
1975); the same volume contains essays by Elias Petropoulos on the history of 
rebetika, by Markos Dragoumis on rebetic music, by Ted Petrides on rebetic 
dances, and by Sakis Papadimitriou on 'rebetika and blues’. 
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In addition to easily identified Turkish loanwords like denizi 
‘sea’ or hergyun ‘every day’, there is the conspicuous use of in as a 
negation in place of na (e.g. in diklas-man ‘he didn’t see me’). 
Over a hundred years ago the famous Greek doctor and 
linguist, Alexandre G. Paspati, called attention to this trait? as 
characteristic of the speech used by the wild Turkish Gypsies 
then called Zapari, ‘les gens les plus farouches de cette race’. 

These Gypsies, as I have indicated above, are necessarily in 
constant contact with their Greek hosts. Bilingualism is a way of 
life: Romany is for family use while Greek, meaning of course 
demotic Greek, is for outside use, especially for all official or 
business purposes. Under these circumstances, the impact of 
Greek has naturally been most strongly felt where it filled in the 
gaps to express concepts for which the inherited Romany 
vocabulary furnished no equivalent. Even when Romany had an 
equivalent, the prestige of the host language has sometimes 
prevailed, as has frequently happened elsewhere when Romany 
speakers are in intimate contact with speakers of another 
language. 

Before I start to document the chief points at which this 
dialect of Romany shows the influence of modern Greek, it 
might not be amiss to sketch out in broad outline some much 
more general similarities between the two languages. Both are 
inflected Indo- European languages and share many structural 
features such as the categories of number (singular and plural), 
gender (three in Greek, only two in Romany), person 
distinguished in the verbal system and also by appropriate 
pronouns, and a system of case endings in the noun (for the 
most part not genetically related in the two languages but 
functionally similar). Greek and Romany both have a definite 
article. The earliest investigators of Romany (Fr. Miklosich, A. 
G. Paspati, R. von Sowa) believed that the Romany article was in 
fact a borrowing from Greek; John Sampson argued that on the 
contrary the Romany article originated within Indic,* and this 


2. Études sur les Tchingianés ou Bohémiens de l'Empire Ottoman (Constantinople, 
1870), pp. 885-6 (hereafter, Paspati). 

$. Paspati, p. 22. 

4. The Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, being the older form of British Romani 
preserved in the speech of the clan of Abram Wood (Oxford, 1926; reprinted 1968), 
pp. 151-2, 247 (hereafter, Sampson). 
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view has been generally accepted. In both languages the verbal 
paradigms are largely based on a two-stem system, one of which: 
is used to form a present and an imperfect tense, the other to 
form a preterite. This is again a functional similarity only, since 
the historical development is in each case quite different. (Also, 
the elaboration of this two-stem system in Greek to differentiate 
aspects does not concern us here.) 

How far Balkan traits in Greek can be also identified in Greek 
Romany is a difficult question, but at least the formation of the 
future is an obvious example: Gk. Romany avel ‘comes’ kamavel 
‘will come’ cf. Greek zive: ‘drinks’ 64 (ver ‘will be drinking’ (but 
the Greek aspect distinction of imperfective and perfective 
future is not found in Greek Romany). In both languages (as of 
course in other Balkan languages as well) a schematized particle 
meaning ‘wish’ is the future formant, Romany kam, Greek 04 
older 0€ vá cf. @€Aw ‘I wish’. In Greek Romany, kamav ‘I love, I 
want’ cf. Sanskrit kam- ‘wish, love’, the usual word in other 
dialects, does not seem to have survived in general use and has 
been replaced in these meanings by mangav; in this dialect 
therefore, although kam as elsewhere is derived from the verb 
kamav, here it is merely a fossilized remnant. 

I should like now to begin this study of Greek influence on 
Greek Romany by calling attention to a phonological 
development which puzzled me when I first began collecting my 
data. I had several times recorded šukar ‘beautiful’, an extremely 
common Romany word in many dialects, e.g. in the glossaries to 
Sampson, Serboianu,’ and Gjerdman and Ljungberg.* Later, 
however, a 40-year-old woman clearly pronounced the word as 


5. An article by R. Uhlik in Godiinjak, X (Sarajevo, 1978), and not available 
to me deals with the Balkanisms of Jugoslav Romany. As summarized by D. S. 
Kendrick in the new journal Rema (sponsored by the Indian Institute of 
Romani Studies, Chandigarh, India, June, 1974~), I, 2, p. 63 (January 1975), 
these not unexpectedly include ‘anticipation, the ethical dative, analytic 
formation of the future and subjunctive replacing infinitive’. 

6. Sce Kr. Sandfeld, Linguistique balkanique (Paris, 1930), pp. 180-4 
(hereafter, Sandfeld). 

7. C. J. Popp Serboianu, Les Tsiganes: Histoire-Ethnographie- Linguistique- 
Dictionnaire (Paris, 1930) [hereafter, Serboianu]) 

8. Olof Gjerdman and Erik Ljungberg, The Language of the Swedish 
Coppersmith Gypsy Johan Dimitri Taikon (Copenhagen, 1963 [hereinafter, 
Gjerdman-Ljungberg]). 
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sukar. (It is true that both forms are recorded in Paspati, with an 
indication, however, that the latter form was more frequent.) 
When subsequently I listened to a 15-year-old Gypsy boy, I 
heard not only sukar but also dzav ‘I go’ instead of dZav, the form 
used by other informants. It turned out that in this boy’s speech, 
as in that of two other young Gypsies, I observed a systematic 
displacement of 3, dz, tš towards s, dz, ts (the last occurs in the 
Turkish loanword hitš ‘nothing’). This is precisely the series of 
changes which occurred whenever Turkish words were 
borrowed into Greek, and the effect is clearly tantamount to 
speaking Romany with a Greek accent. Naturally, one cannot 
assume a phonological trend on the basis of so limited a number 
of speakers, but on the other hand I can safely say that these 
three young Romany speakers, perhaps under the influence of 
their Greek companions, have at least begun to apply Greek 
pronunciation patterns to Romany. No doubt in the case of a 
few words like šukar/sukar, where usage is still floating, some 
adult speakers are free to choose either variant. 

In morphology also there has been at least limited 
convergence. First of all, while identity of form in the 
nominative of the definitive article (masculine singular o and 
feminine singular i) is hardly surprising if the Romany article 
was taken over from Greek, it is much more so if the article was 
developed independently. As is well known, there are variations 
even in these forms of the Romany article. In the American 
Kalderash dialect, for example, the respective forms are o and e. 
The selection of o and i may be more than mere chance in the 
case of a speaker who uses the identical forms in Greek. 

A more significant, though admittedly still slight 
morphological convergence occurs in the words for 
‘grandfather’ and ‘uncle’, papo and kak. Both these terms are 
found in a great many Romany dialects,'? usually in a single 
form each.!! Gjerdman-Ljungberg list papo and kako but under 
the latter cite an otherwise unparalleled vocative kako which in 
their grammatical analysis is called ‘of unknown origin.’'? The 


9. See “Learn Romani’ by Ronald Lee in Roma, I, 1, p. 61 (June, 1974). 

10. See the entries papo and kako in Siegmund A. Wolf, Grosses Wörterbuch der 
Zigeunersprache (Bibliographisches Institut, Mannheim, 1960 [hereafter, Wolf). 

11. E.g. the forms papo and &ak occur in Serboianu. 

12. Gjerdman-Ljungberg, p. 54. 
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situation in Greek Romany makes it probable that papo has 
served as model for kak. It is usually assumed that the former is 
derived from Greek zannouc ‘grandfather’, vocative zazmoó 
(but cf. also Greek zázzoc, a synonym of zaz7zoóc). I have 
recorded both papo and papos as nominative but only papo as 
vocative; the large number of Romany nouns in -o may have 
disturbed a normal pattern of nominative papos, vocative papo. 
Instead of o kak ‘the uncle’ I once heard o kakos, and the vocative 
is always kako.? Perhaps the Greek vocatives in -o of some widely 
used demotic first names have helped set the pattern, e.g. ó 
Ntxoc ‘Nick’, vocativé Nixo. 

One final morphological topic should be mentioned for the 
sake of completeness. In Sampson’s discussion of the pluperfect 
tense,!* formed on the preterite (as the imperfect is formed on 
the present) by the addition of a suffix -as to the personal 
endings, he remarked that it *exists as a somewhat rare tense- 
form in the Gk., Bulg., Rum., Hung. and Bohm. dialects'. This 
may indeed have been the case fifty years ago, but no examples 
occur in my materials nor was I able to elicit any such. If, as I 
suspect, the pluperfect is no longer in current use, a 
contributing factor might be that in the Greek verbal system, 
which also employs two contrasting verbal stems, an imperfect is 
formed on the present stem but only one past tense is made on 
the aorist stem. (Gypsy speakers when speaking Greek seem to 
avoid Greek analytic perfects and pluperfects of the type, éyer 
oye ‘he has left’, elye puyer ‘he had left’.) 

Let me turn now to borrowings of vocabulary and idiom 
which I shall divide up, purely for convenience, under the three 
categories of direct loans, verbs fitted into a Romany 
morphological framework, and translation loans. 

In the first category of actual Greek words I shall give only a 
small sample selection. 

For all days of the week the Greek words are used with the 
exception of o kurko ‘Sunday’ (also used to mean ‘week’ as in 
other Romany dialects).!5 Words like suvlaki ‘spitted roast meat’ 


13. On the other hand, the generalized form kako appears first as a vocative 
and then as a nominative in a Russian Romany text transcribed by A. P. 
Barannikov, The Ukrainian and South Russian Gypsy Dialects (Leningrad, 1934), p. 
122. 

14. Sampson, p. 204. 15. Wolf, s.v. kurko. 
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Gk. covfAáxi and other standard Greek food items consumed 
by the Gypsies are used unchanged. The word for ‘automobile’, 
aftokin(i)to Gk. adtoxtvyto (often in the special sense of ‘bus’) is 
common; I once heard the form aftokinitos. Tsiyaro ‘cigarette’ and 
spirta ‘matches’ Gk. re:ápo and ozípra are in frequent use 
although the latter has some rivals (t$akmapis, kibrita). In general 
one can say that all technical terms or semi-technical terms (e.g. 
psiyio ‘refrigerator’ Gk. wuyeio, tileorasi ‘television’ Gk. 
tnAedpaat, kaseta ‘cassette’ Gk. xagaaérra), terms pertaining to 
the Greek administrative processes, sports terms, and other 
categories, for which no Romany term wasat hand, are supplied 
by the corresponding Greek words. 

Other borrowings are harder to account for. Here is a 
sampling: ti ora si ‘what time is it?’ (Gk. tf dpa ‘what 
time’ + Rom. si ‘is’); sas lako proto čao ‘he was her first child’ (proto 
‘first’ from Gk. zpóroc, either assimilated to a Romany-like 
ending or simply influenced by the equivalent Greek neuter, cf. 
mpato mardi ‘first child’); tu khronu next year’, tin ali mera ‘the 
next day’ Gk. ro? ypóvov, tiv dAAn uépa; o hekimos kerel enchirisi 
‘the doctor carries out an operation’ (Gk. éyxyefpna 
‘operation’);!® some color-names like prasino ‘green’, kitrino 
‘yellow’ Gk. zpáoiwoc, kírpwoc, but the Romany words survive 
for ‘red’, ‘white’, ‘black’—lolo, parno, kalo; deRsia ‘right’ and 
aristera ‘left Gk. óeciá, ápiarepá; and the cardinal directions 
‘east’, ‘west’, ‘north’, ‘south’, which are likewise borrowed in 
most other Romany dialects." A number of common Greek 
phrases are occasionally interspersed in a Romany sentence; endaksi 
Gk. évirdéer ‘all right’ is particularly popular, as in Greek itself. 

Greek verbs can be absorbed at will into Romany simply by 
adding the suffix -erav, -arav to Greek verbal stem. This is so 


16. While it is obvious that a Greek word has been introduced, it is perhaps 
less obvious that the entire phrase is really a calque on the corresponding 
Greek model, ó yratpdc káve: éyyeimoa:, just as ti ora si? is merely Gk. rf dpa 
elvai; with a substitution of Rom. si for Gk. elvai ‘is’. 

17. All are missing in the English word index to Gjerdman-Ljungberg. 
Wolf has no entry for ‘west’; he lists one term for ‘east’, clistipe, which is found 
only in Serboianu; he has only one entry for ‘north’, botnos, which occurs only 
in a listing by the nineteenth-century scholar, A. F. Pott; Wolf does list three 
terms for ‘south’, dilos from Hung. dél,; jigo from Czech jih, and inherited 
pasdiwes (‘half-day’ and consequently ‘noon’, ‘south’, but marked as rare in 
this meaning). 
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common a phenomenon that I have arbitrarily made it into a 
separate category. The suffix is most probably a semantic 
extension of the factitive suffix -er, -yer attributed by Sampson, 
although perhaps incorrectly, to Skr. kr- ‘make, do'.!5 In this 
dialect it is also used with verbal stems borrowed from other 
languages, notably in traisarav ‘live’ from Rum. a trái ‘live’ (listed 
by Serboianu!'? for Rumanian Romany under the forms /raiv, 
traiu, traizau) or yazarav ‘write’ from Turkish yazmak ‘write’.?° 
Borrowed verbs with this suffix form their preterite regularly in 
-erdam, -ardem. 

In my materials I find the following typical examples of Greek 
verbs so borrowed: nikyasardem yek k'er ‘I rented a room"?! (Gk. 
voikiao- aorist stem of voixiáCo 'rent); kana geli te psonisarel 
‘when she went to buy groceries’ (Gk. ywo- aorist stem of 
povtto ‘buy groceries’; in khonepsarelas-len ‘he couldn't stand 
them’, i.e. ‘he detested them’ (Gk. ywvew- aorist stem of yoveóo 
‘digest’, used figuratively with a negative, exactly as in the 
Romany phrase’; mardas-len khorisardas-len ‘he hit them, he 
separated them’ (Gk. xop:o- aorist stem of xopíCo ‘separate’); 
khasardem?? laki sosten ‘I lost her panties’ (Gk. yao- aorist stem of 
xávo ‘lose’). 

It will be noted that all the examples cited are derived from 
the aorist stem of the borrowed Greek verb, and I have not 
encountered any taken from the present stem. As far as I can 
judge, this is a general rule, and it should not be regarded as 
unusual since it also seems to prevail elsewhere; Greek verbs 
borrowed by other Balkan languages in general display an aorist 
stem. Since many Greek aorist stems (e.g. from particularly 
productive formation in -óvo, -((«) contain an s, there may even 
be a trend in Greek Romany towards turning this formant into 
-serav, -sarav; if so, this might account for a divergent form like 
the previously cited verb of Rumanian origin ¢raisarav ‘live’ or 


18. Sampson, p. 112. 

19. Serboianu, p. 358. 

20. Since most Gypsies could not write, they borrowed a variety of words to 
express this concept. Wolf lists pisinav from Slavic, irinav from Hungarian, etc. 

21. K'er means ‘house, residence’, but since this speaker’s experience is 
exclusively of one-room dwellings, it means 'room' in this context. 

22. Khasarav occurs also in Rumanian Romany according to Serboianu, 


P. 325. 
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the comparable (v)orbisarav ‘speak’, clearly from Rumanian a 
vorbi ‘speak’.” 

Finally, a great many Greek words and expressions are 
translated literally into Greek Romany. One of the most 
obvious is the univeral greeting so keres? “how are you?’ This is 
literally ‘what are you doing?’ just as Greek tf xáveic means 
literally ‘what are you doing?’ but is likewise used as a greeting, 
‘how are you?’ Curiously enough, the customary answer to this 
is the adjective /atio or latsi, depending upon the sex of the 
interlocutor, i.e. ‘(I am) fine’, as if in answer to the alternative 
greeting sar san ‘how are you?’ which is acceptable but nowhere 
near as common. (The answer is not modelled on Greek even 
though there exists an adverb /at3es which might have been 
equated to the usual Gk. xaAá.) 

The Romany verb ;nkalav?* has a cluster of meanings: 
‘remove’, ‘take out’, etc. It has evidently been taken as the 
equivalent of Gk. Bydé¢w and is therefore used to translate 
literally the Greek idiom Syd ro papi uov ‘I earn my living’ lit. 
‘I extract my bread’, Romany inkalav mo manro. 

In a characteristic Greek idiom, one ‘takes a person on the 
telephone’ i.e. “calls someone up’. The Romany phrase liem-les 
tilefono ‘I called him up’ is merely a literal translation of the 
Greek tév mijpa (ard) tjÀépovo with the Romany verb lav (liem) 
replacing Gk. za£pvo (rpa). 

The adverb avr(i)al is found in a number of Romany dialects 
with the meaning ‘outside’. In Greek Romany, however, the 
expression dzanav-les avral comes to mean ‘I know it by heart’, 
and it is clear that this is simply a calque on Gk. tò ¢épw ázééo in 
which the Greek adverb ázéco ‘outside’ has acquired this same 
idiomatic meaning. 

The Romany phrase lesko dat gelo askeri?” ‘his father went into 


23. A very few borrowed Greek verbs do not conform to this pattern, 
notably zalisavav ‘be dizzy’ from Gk. gao- aorist stem of CadtCouan ‘be dizzy’. 
Here the formant -avav is best taken as passive used to imitate the medio- 
passive of the Greek original. 

24. Cf. inchalaváu and inchaláu in Serboianu, p. 328. 

25. Romany o askeri may be directly borrowed from Turkish asker ‘soldier’. 
There is however a Greek derivative rò doxépt now meaning ‘troop, crowd’ 
which may have influenced the Romany word. In the nineteenth century, e.g. 
in the memoirs of Gen. Makriyannis, ta doxépia was in common use to mean 
*Turkish soldiers'. 
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the army’, i.e. ‘entered upon his compulsory military service’ 
does not sound conspicuously idiomatic, but the syntactic 
pattern is unusual enough to make it probable that here too 
there was a Greek model, ó matépac rov zijye otpatiatne, lit. 
‘his father went soldier’ in which, as in the Romany, the word 
‘soldier’ implies ‘as a soldier’. 

One final example may serve to demonstrate very aptly how 
the process of bilingual accommodation works in practice. 
When asked about her knowledge of Turkish, a woman 
answered as follows: akyerav-len ama nasti vorbisarav-len ‘I 
understand it but I can't speak it.’ Normally, in this dialect as 
elsewhere, references to languages are expressed by an adverbial 
modifier, as e.g. dianes khorakhanes? ‘do you speak (lit. do you 
know) Turkish?’ Alternatively, Gp ‘tongue, language’, a 
feminine noun, may be used with the appropriate adjective, as 
balamani tip ‘Greek language’. In the phrase cited, however, 
since the pronoun /en is plural, she was really saying, ‘I 
understand them but I can’t speak them.’ The motivation is quite 
evident. In spoken Greek one would normally say: 
xatalaBaivw rà roópkixa dAAà óév rà mð ‘I understand 
Turkish but I don't speak it’. Here ra todpxixa ‘Turkish’ is 
regularly expressed in the plural, and so this speaker, 
accustomed as a bilingual to the Greek usage, has copied it in 
Romany by using a plural pronoun to refer to the language. 

I should like to conclude by translating and annotating two 
short sample texts in Greek Romany which may illustrate rather 
more graphically the procedures I have been cataloguing. 

The first text comes from a young woman of about 28 
describing an evening on the town and its consequences: 


Ti deftera sas mo alav. Pherdem mi poski pares . . . Gilem ka e 
yungaria . . . Sabahlen mo rom khales-pes mansa soske gelem ka e 
yungaria. 


‘Monday was my name-day. I filled my pocket with money 

. I went to a buzuki-joint . . . In the morning (next 
morning) my husband had it out with me because I went to 
the buzuki- joint." 
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ti deftera ‘Monday’, Greek word and used in a Greek construc- 
tion, T) Aevrépa (Greek accusative case in expression of time). 

mo alav lit. ‘my name’, but since in Greek Atay t’ óvouá uov, lit. ‘it 
was my name’ comes to mean ‘it was my name-day’, the 
Romany has also acquired this latter meaning. 

pherdem mi poski pares lit. ‘I filled my pocket, money.’ In Greek 
‘fill? is often construed with a double accusative: yéuica 
(ytóuiaa) tiv to€énn pov ypýuata. This has probably influenced 
the speaker’s phrase. 

gilem ka e yungaria, this is a direct translation into Romany of a 
Greek phrase, mya ord urovCodxta ‘I went to a buzuki-joint’ 
lit. ‘to the buzukia', plural of the popular Greek musical 
instrument, the buzuki. 

khalas-pes mansa ‘he had it out with me’ lit. ‘ate himself with me.’ 
This idiom, meaning ‘to quarrel’, is found not only in Greek 
but in other Balkan languages; it is in fact a well-known 
*Balkanism'.?6 


The second text is from a boy of twelve, explaining how he 
had broken his arm: 


Besavas ka e skalakia ta spildas-man palal mo ksaderfo, ta pelem, ta 
paglem mo vas ka dui meryes. 


‘I was sitting on the steps, and my cousin pushed me from 
behind and I fell, and I broke my arm in two places.' 


ka e skalakia ‘on the steps’, borrowed Greek word oxaddxia to 
mean 'steps'; it has been preceded by a Romany plural 
article, e, and has been assimilated to a large class of Romany 
nouns in -i with plurals in -ża (e.g. mak ‘fly’, plural maka). 

mo ksaderfo ‘my cousin’, borrowed Greek word ¢ddeppoc 
demotic form of éóáóeApoc) including a non-Romany 
phoneme, d, here assimilated to the common Romany 
pattern of nouns in -o by dropping the final Greek-s. 

mo vas ‘my arm’; in Greek tò xépi can mean both ‘hand and 
‘arm’, and vas accordingly has these two meanings in Greek 


26. Sandfeld, p. 7, lists many examples including Gk. rpóyerai uè tù 
yuvaixa ‘he quarrels with his wife’. 
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Romany. While this is also true in other Romany dialects, 
the basic meaning is almost certainly ‘hang’ (ultimately from 
Skr hasta- ‘hand’), and it bears this meaning only in Sampson 
and Paspati. 

ka dui meryes ‘in two places’, borrowed Greek word taken over in 
its Greek plural, pepiéc, usually meaning ‘sides, parts’; the 
plural does not conform to a Romany pattern. 


Cornell University 
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Kazantzakis' Kapodistrias, 
a (Rejected) Offering to 
Divided Greece, 1944-1946 


PETER BIEN 


During the years of the German Occupation (1941-4), Nikos 
Kazantzakis was confined to the island of Aegina. Unable to 
participate in the Resistance, he vowed (a) to re-enter politics as 
soon as the Germans left, and (b) to devote the years of enforced 
confinement to liberating himself from all his manuscripts.! But 
the second part of the vow was not as selfish as it might seem, nor 
was it unrelated to the first. This is because the intellectual 
challenges which Kazantzakis set himself during the Occupation 
were almost all concerned with his country's welfare. More 
specifically, they were an attempt to investigate, define, and 
evoke that elusive quality 'Greekness' in preparation for the 
time when he and his compatriots, once again free, would 
presumably be attempting to apply their self-knowledge to the 
everyday problems of reconstituting the nation's political life. 
This is a huge subject, first because Kazantzakis was not alone 
in the investigation of Greekness,? and secondly because his own 


1. Helen Kazantzakis, Nikos Kazantzakis, a Biography Based on His Letters (New 
York, 1968), p. 417. 

2. The investigation of Greekness took impetus from the death of Kostis 
Palamas on 27 February 1943, since this was perceived as a watershed in Greek 
cultural life. Various essays on Palamas became excuses for an investigation of 
what defines Greek civilization and what therefore ought to be the basis for a 
reconstructed Greece after the war. See in particular George Seferis’ ‘Kostis 
Palamas’, first delivered as a funeral oration on 10 March 1943, reprinted in 
Aoxtuéc, $rd ed., I (Athens, 1974), 215-27. The same impetus accounts for his 
seminal essay on Makriyannis, which dates from 16 May 1943 (ibid., pp. 
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investigations during the Occupation involved such a huge 
body of work: the novel Alexis Zorbas, five ambitious plays (the 
Prometheia trilogy, Kapodistrias and Constantine Palaiologos), and 
extensive sketches for a neohellenic epic to be called A&ritas. 

Elsewhere, I have attempted to interpret Alexis Zorbas in 
relation to Kazantzakis? larger concerns during the 
Occupation;? now I should like to focus on Kapodistrias, because 
I consider it the best of the five plays, a work which deserves, I 
believe, to be translated, studied, and revived on the stage. A 
secondary reason for focusing on Kapodistrias is provided by its 
sensational premiére on 25 March 1946 and its suppression a 
month later. Alone of Kazantzakis' many plays (if we omit Day is 
Breaking, produced in 1907), Kapodistrias entered the nation's 
theatrical and political life in a direct way—though briefly. It 
can and should be viewed therefore against a background not 
only of the Occupation years when it was composed, but also of 
the terrible years 1945-6 between the first and second Civil 
Wars. 

Kazantzakis, always interested in contemporary problems, 
preferred to treat them indirectly, by means of appropriate 
analogues drawn from history or mythology. Thus he was 
always alert to historical or mythological situations which 
offered possibilities for elaboration. In 1942, while sketching 
Akritas’ journey through the totality of Byzantine and modern 
Greek history, Kazantzakis jotted down a little note for the 
future: ‘Kapodistrias; pwuéixn jungle, they kill him: drama." 
This seed lay dormant until 1944 when he read George 
Theotokas' newly-written play about Kapodistrias,? and wrote 


228-63). The controversy over Kazantzakis’ Odyssey, precipitated by Basil 
Laourdas' critique and aired in the pages of Nea Estia from August through 
November 1948, was really a debate about Greekness. But the discussion, 
though intensified in 1943, goes back to the Metaxas period, as is clear from 
Kazantzakis' travel articles on the Morea (1937) and from Seferis’ ‘Dialogue on 
Poetry: What is Meant by Hellenism’ (1988—9). 

3. ‘The Mellowed Nationalism of Kazantzakis’ Zorba the Greek’, Review of 
National Literatures, V (1974), 113-36. 

4. Tetpaxéota ypáuuara tod Kalavtldxn ovóv IIpefeAáxg (Athens, 1965), 
p. 488. 

5. Avrápa ar "AvázA, reprinted in his NeoeAAnvixd Aaixd Géatpo (Athens, 
1965). The play was written in 1942. 
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to its author: ‘If I had here in my solitude the requisite aids so 
that I could study Kapodistrias’ life, I would be overcome by the 
temptation to write a drama on this theme’.* The temptation 
apparently did overcome him, for in May 1944 he informed 
Theotokas: 


I don't think I'm going to escape; I'll write Kapodistrias. All the 
spade-work has been completed—the whole plan, the central 
idea, the details. But I’m holding back; I don't want to begin 
until you do me the favour again of re-lending me 
Makriyannis for a few days. . . .' 


Theotokas sent him a copy of the Memoirs, a book difficult to 
secure at that time. Kazantzakis set to work immediately, and 
finished in two months. 

Kazantzakis did not have to stretch his materials in order to 
suggest parallelisms between Kapodistrias' time and the end of 
the German Occupation. In 1828-31, Greece had emerged 
from foreign occupation into ‘liberty’, only to find itself 
harrowed by an internal factionalism reflecting external 
pressures by France, England and Russia, the 'protecting' 
Powers. In 1944, Greece was again emerging from foreign 
occupation and was again harrowed by internal conflicts 
reflecting the rivalry between external power-blocs. The need, 
in both eras, was obviously for peace, justice, unity, concord, 
and constructive rebuilding—precisely the goals which 
Kapodistrias had set for himself, and which, Kazantzakis was 
implying, some new Kapodistrias would have to set for himself 
as soon as the Germans were gone. There was also a natural, 
unforced parallelism between the social problems in the two 
eras: hungry, homeless masses on the one hand, powerful 
figures out for their own best interests, on the other. 
Historically, this was brought to a focus in the question of land- 
distribution,’ which Kazantzakis emphasized in his drama since 

6. The letter, dated Easter 1944, is cited in Theotokas, NeoeAAgvixó Aaixd 
0éarpo, p. 400. 

7. Ibid. 

8. On the problem of land distribution in its larger context, see: J. A. 
Petropulos, Politics and Statecraft in the Kingdom of Greece, 1833—1943 (Princeton, 
1968), pp. 107-25; C. M. Woodhouse, Capodistria (London, 1972), pp. 403-4; 
C. Tsoucalas, The Greek Tragedy (Harmondsworth, 1969), pp. 18—19. 
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it provided a natural, unforced parallel (in attitudes, at least) to 
the twentieth-century struggle in Greece between socialism and 
capitalism. I needn't elaborate further, because Kazantzakis’ 
difficulty—as it turned out—was hardly that of convincing 
people about the existence of parallels. Especially by 1946, the 
parallels were all too clear; the same issues—Aadc v. primates, 
democracy v. monarchy—were alive and raging. Nor was 
Greece's first president in any way remote. On the contrary, he 
was part of the current situation. C. M. Woodhouse, for 
example, recalls the communist guerrilla leader Aris 
Veloukhiotis vilifuing Kapodistrias in outdoor lectures 
delivered in Greek villages during the early days of the 
Resistance.? Conversely, the right looked upon Kapodistrias 
with favour. 

Kazantzakis, aware of these polarized attitudes towards 
Kapodistrias, took up the challenge. If the partisan viewpoints 
could be transcended by means of art, Greece would move one 
step closer to unity. His intention, unmistakable in the play 
itself, is confirmed and reinforced in a gloss published shortly 
after the work was mounted by the National Theatre.!? Even 
after more than a century, Kazantzakis says, we still do not view 
this figure justly. ‘The leftists condemn him as a tyrant, the 
rightists hymn him as a great martyr. He was both.’ Kazantzakis 
goes on to say that in his treatment he wished to ‘push aside all 
the ephemeral political and social ideologies of our epoch’. 
Instead, he wished to show Kapodistrias as a man of ‘ascetic, 
fiery purity’, a man who sought the impossible—to impose 
order on chaos—and who, having finally understood that his 
existence only aggravated the dissensions in the land, ‘headed 
modestly, resolutely, without big words—indeed with a certain 
impatience—towards death. Not because he loved death, but 
because he loved Greece.’ 


g. Personal communication, London, 4 March 1971. See Woodhouse’s 
Preface to Capodistria, p. vii: Aris condemned Kapodistrias ‘as a ruthless 
foreign tyrant who had corrupted Greece and deprived the Greek people of 
the independence for which they had fought. As I came to know Aris 
Veloukhiotis better, I became increasingly convinced that anyone whom he 
hated with such intensity, more than a century after his death, must be of 
sufficient interest to be worth study.’ 

10. ‘Kapodistrias’, 'Eleóepoc, 31 March 1946; excerpts reprinted in Nea 
Estia, XXXIX (1946), 255. 
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In this gloss, Kazantzakis affirms his effort to rise above a 
partisan interpretation, but then, in explaining the means of 
transcendence as a pushing aside of ephemeral ideologies in 
order to reach Kapodistrias’ ‘ascetic purity’, fails to do full 
justice, I believe, to what we actually see in the play. (We should 
remember D. H. Lawrence’s famous admonition: ‘Never trust 
the artist. Trust the tale.’)!! The play does not simply push the 
left and the right aside, ignoring them for something else. No, to 
some degree at least, it grapples with the partisan views and tries 
to discover ways for them to coexist. At the same time, it 
implicitly projects the concept of Greekness which Kazantzakis, 
along with others, had been attempting to clarify and articulate 
during the Occupation period. 

In examining the various ways in which the play rises above 
factional dissensions without just ignoring them, and in which it 
attempts to offer not just a metaphysics of heroic pessimism but 
something politically relevant albeit elusive, we may begin by 
discussing the character Makriyannis, whom George Seferis, in 
his renowned lecture of 16 May 1948, had hailed as the inheritor 
of a popular tradition going back two thousand years, and 
whom Kazantzakis uses as a vehicle for blunt honesty, dignified 
endurance despite repeated frustration, the yearning for good 
government and above all for justice, the willingness to 
subordinate personal gain to communal good—qualities which 
Kazantzakis, Seferis and others saw as defining the Greek people 
at their best. In Kazantzakis’ Makriyannis we meet (in Seferis’ 
phrase) ‘a man of man’s dimensions, neither a superman nor a 
worm’, someone able to say ‘we’ instead of just ‘I’.!? But the 
Makriyannis we see in the play is not simply the symbolic figure 
resurrected by Greek intellectuals in 1942—44 as an epitome of 
the Aaixd zveüua. He is also the man we meet directly in the 
Memoirs. There we find him struggling to be fair-minded about 
Kapodistrias, yet forced to realize that when a man becomes a 
tyrant he must be opposed for the good of the nation. Likewise, 
we find him squarely against the factional leaders all pressing 


11. Studies in Classic American Literature (New York, 1923), p. 3. 

12. Aokiuéc, 3rd ed., I, p. 256; On the Greek Style: Selected Essays in Poetry and 
Hellenism, tr. Rex Warner and Th. D. Frangopoulos (London, 1966), p. 57. On 
Makriyannis as inheritor of the popular tradition, see pp. 35-6 in the 
translated version; on ‘I’ versus ‘we’, see pp. 28-9, 57. 
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their own advantage, yet sympathetic towards Giorghakis and 
Constandis Mavromichalis when they are released penniless 
from prison and immediately dunned by their creditors 
(Makriyannis lent Giorghakis 300 piastres), and especially 
sympathetic when Kapodistrias acts with scornful superiority 
towards these men who, after all, had fought and suffered for 
their country. At the same time, however, Makriyannis retains 
his appreciation of Kapodistrias' dilemma, continually terming 
the Governor 'unfortunate' and suggesting that the real villains 
are his brothers and other close advisers. In short, the historical 
Makriyannis displayed that lovable and all-too-human 
inconsistency which rests upon something very consistent 
indeed: a primary, unwavering concern for human dignity. All 
this is reflected in the play, and always with the implication that 
the qualities embodied in Makriyannis represent Greekness at 
its best. I stress this because in certain outward details 
Kazantzakis departs from the historical record: he has 
Makriyannis personally convince Kapodistrias to distribute the 
land (pp. 26—7),'* personally warn him about the danger ahead 
(p. 16), and he also makes him the Governor's one remaining 
friend at the end—the only associate who has not stormed off in 
a huff to ‘liberate Greece’ by furthering his own interests. In 
this, however, Kazantzakis is fully true to the spirit of 
Makriyannis’ character as we know it, even if not, perhaps, to 
the letter. But in emphasizing the General’s allegiance to 
Kapodistrias, he by no means overlooks the other side. 
Makriyannis is made to remonstrate with the Governor about 
the plague of spies throughout the land (p. 19); he openly 
denounces Kapodistrias’ brothers (p. 20); he recommends that 
Petrobey Mavromichalis be released, that rebellious Hydra be 
forgiven (p. 24), that Kapodistrias conquer his obstinacy and 
become reconciled with all. He does this despite his own great 
antipathy towards self-seekers such as Kolokotronis (p. 
81)—because his prime concern is love of the patrida (p. 18).!5 
He realizes, finally, that in order for Greeks to say *we' at this 


18. Zrpatgyob Maxpvyidvyn "Anouvnuoveóuara (Athens, Galaxia, 1964), 
p.318. 

14. Page references to Kapodistrias are from Nikos Kazantzakis, @éatpo T”, 
1payoótec uè didgopa 0éuara (Athens, 1956). 

15. Cf. Arouvguoveónara, p. 318. 
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point, the pallikariá of earlier days must be suppressed, the knife 
laid down: 


Tò yacareió opadva. tv dóepoóv pov kpéac, 
mid dev tovÀO, apovyytlw tò uaxatpi: prdver! (p. 93) 


In the play, therefore, as well as in the Memoirs, we encounter a 
figure whose inconsistencies arise from a deeper consistency and 
who—in the very best sense, that suggested by Seferis—is a man 
of man's dimensions, neither a superman nor a worm. It is 
important that Kazantzakis lets Makriyannis remain at 
Kapodistrias' side until the very end, so that he may embrace the 
dying leader and weepingly voice the lament with which the play 
concludes. Quite aside from the symbolism in this embrace (the 
union of mind and heart, west and east), Kazantzakis here allows 
Makriyannis to be, so to speak, the sole survivor in the tragedy. 
In the Shakespearian dramatic convention, the character in this 
role, the one who speaks last, is normally the person who will re- 
establish order, who will put the world back into joint. We feel 
this same convention operative here, even though Kapodistrias 
has sent for Kolokotronis to take over and even though we know 
from history that the period following Kapodistrias’ death was 
one of hopeless chaos. Kazantzakis is suggesting, despite 
historical fact (or, on a deeper level, because of it) that the 
qualities represented by Makriyannis, by the Greek people, did 
indeed survive and were effective in the long run in transmitting 
something admirable (again, let us call it ‘Greekness’) from 
generation to generation. As Makriyannis himself said in the 
Memoirs: *. . . we Greeks have always happened to be few. . . . 
From the beginning to the end, in ancient times and today, all 
the wild beasts have been trying to eat us up and have failed. 
They eat up some of us, but the yeast remains. . . .'!6 

Although in the political reality of 1943-6 a factionalized 
Greece saw Kapodistrias either as tyrant or martyr, in the play 
this dichotomy is easily, naturally subsumed in Makriyannis’ 
resolute compassion: a unified Greekness which is able to 
transcend narrow partisanship because it registers life's 
complexities. 


16. Ibid., p. 237. Cited by Seferis, Aokiuéc, I, p. 258; On the Greek Style, p. 59. 
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The partisan issues reflected in the play go much deeper than 
the slogans ‘tyrant’ or ‘martyr’ might indicate. In this work, as in 
others, Kazantzakis most basically is struggling with the 
ideological dichotomy that had solidified in Greek intellectual 
life between the two world wars: the Aristotelian view of man 
as a (@ov moditixdv whose individual existence cannot be 
distinguished from his social and historical environment, versus 
the existentialist view of man as ultimately alone, ontologically 
solitary." The presence of this dichotomy in Greece explains, 
for example, the nature of an attack on Kazantzakis by Kostas 
Varnalis, an articulate spokesman for Marxism, whose critique 
of Kazantzakis took the form of a destructive analysis of 
existentialism.'® But Kazantzakis was attacked with equal energy 
(though less sophistication) by the other side. Actually, his euvre 
tends to lie in a philosophical no-man’s-land between the two 
views, and one way by which we can judge, or at least classify, 
his individual works is to ask how  effectively—or 
ineffectively—they allow the two ideologies to coexist. Is a 
creative dialectic established between them, are they synthesized 
in a convincing way, or do they simply grate against each other 
like badly meshed gears? In the case of Kapodistrias, part of the 
play’s interest comes, I believe, from its successful bridging of 
this ideological chasm. The protagonist’s self-willed death is the 
private exit, to be sure, of an existentialist hero: an ontologically 
solitary being. At the same time, however, this death is the 
ultimate political act—resembling the ‘good deaths’ of Katow 
and Kyo in André Malraux’s La Condition humaine. In dying, 
Kapodistrias paradoxically acts as a C@ov zoAttikóv, affirming 
his belief that man fulfils himself through the community. The 
existential and Aristotelian factors leading to the play’s 
dénouement are so intertwined, intertwined furthermore in 
such a natural and unforced way, that we feel here that 
Kazantzakis has achieved a synthesis which is somehow a 


17. Obviously, this ideological split was not unique to Greece. For an 
analysis of the broader situation in Europe as a whole, see G. Lukacs, ‘The 
Ideology of Modernism’, in The Meaning of Contemporary Realism (London, 
1963), pp. 17-46. 

18. ‘O '"Yzaptouóc:di1ocogía xai prhodoyta thc ávt(6paonc, PiCoonáotgc, 18 
Sept. 1947, p. 2. As manifestations of existentialism, Varnalis cites not only 
Kazantzakis’ philosophical nihilism but Sikelianos’ Delphic idea, Tsatsos’ 
‘mythologism’ and the surrealism of ‘the Clique’. 
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creative transcendence. And this synthesis of the conflicting 
ideologies of the right and the left is encountered not only in the 
play’s dénouement, but in the entire treatment from beginning 
to end. It might be helpful, as a means of seeing this, to recall the 
details of Varnalis’ article against existentialism—especially 
since it was published in 1947 and thus reflected leftist opinion 
more or less at the time Kapodistrias was written and produced. 
Varnalis says (1) that existentialism is suicidal: its deepest belief 
is that true existence will be found only in death. Furthermore 
(2), it preaches the pure biological being as the true existential 
being: the less a man thinks, the more truly does he exist. This 
anti-rationalism is reactionary, against the people, says 
Varnalis. Existentialism (3) isolates the individual from the 
community, the ‘I’ from the ‘we’. Because it ignores the 
existence of classes or class struggle, it inhibits progress towards 
a better world. The true man (4) is neither Nietzsche’s 
‘superman’ nor Sartre's ‘subman’ (ózáv0ponoc), not a death- 
obsessed isolate, but the man who combines experience, 
knowledge and action, who struggles continually (ó dywviotifc), 
and who ‘consciously and progressively transforms the world’. 
He is (5) ‘the optimist who loves life and those like him, . . . who 
conquers nature and his enemies’. 

If we measure Kapodistrias against these formulations, we can 
see to what extent Kazantzakis achieves a synthesis. (1) His hero 
is ontologically solitary, ultimately alone in his futile struggle 
against a universal destructiveness. At the same time, his 
individual existence cannot be distinguished from his social 
and historical environment; he lives in context, and the 
destructiveness he battles is very much not ahistorical. The play 
offers both views, the ahistorical and historical, making us 
realize that on some higher level of understanding they are 
both true even though they would seem to be mutually 
contradictory.!? Though Kapodistrias seeks his fulfilment in a 
good death, the only ultimate response to fate, he is not suicidal. 
On the contrary, death for him is a last resort, and his 
acceptance of the inevitable does not come because he has 


19. It would be interesting to compare Woodhouse’s analysis of the 
historical figure in his Capodistria, p. ix et passim. For Woodhouse, the mutually 
contradictory polarities synthesized by Kapodistrias are nationalism and 
internationalism. 
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weakly lost the will to go on fighting for a better world; it comes 
because he realizes that his only remaining weapon in the 
particular historical struggle is the power of his freely-willed 
death. (2) Far from submitting to the anti-rationalist tendency in 
existentialism, Kazantzakis (in this play, as opposed to many of 
his other works) gives us a hero whose main attribute is his 
intellect, a hero whose strongest desire is to make a rational 
world. (3) Though Kapodistrias is isolated from the community 
by force of events combined with his own defects of personality, 
he still wishes to say ‘we’ instead of ‘I’. To reinforce this 
communal spirit in the play as a whole, Kazantzakis gives us 
Makriyannis. Far from ignoring the existence of classes or class 
struggle, the drama everywhere reminds us of the division 
between the people and the primates, between Kapodistrias 
himself—the Count—and his subjects. (4) The Governor, while 
ontologically solitary, is at the same time neither a subman 
(anti-rational) nor a superman. He is human, neither 
impossibly good nor impossibly bad: a man built to the 
dimensions of man. (5) Combining experience, knowledge and 
action, he struggles to transform the world, maintaining his 
optimism even in the bitterness of failure. 

I realize that these justifications may sound, if not casuistic, 
then certainly oxymoronic. ‘Ontologically solitary yet 
communal in spirit . . .'; ‘optimistic in bitterness . . .' This is 
because discursive analysis cannot reproduce what actually 
happens in a work of art; it can only highlight certain facets and 
then retreat to an intuitive understanding which asserts—rather 
than proves—that the work of art achieves a synthesis of 
contraries. The critic aids the reader or viewer by establishing 
what the contraries are; the reader or viewer must then decide 
for himself (granted that the critic’s analysis is correct up to that 
point) whether these contraries add up simply to intellectual 
confusion—as I believe they do in many of Kazantzakis’ 
works—or whether, by means of some mysterious alchemy, they 
are transmuted into a higher coherence, as I believe they are in 
this work. 

To attempt a synthesis of conflicting ideologies, presenting 
Kapodistrias neither as a pure existentialist nor as a pure 
Aristotelian, but as a convincing amalgam of both, and thereby 
suggesting the inadequacy of factionalist views, was Kazantzakis’ 
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way of contributing to his nation’s renewal at this crucial 
moment in its history, 1944-6. 

I wish to strengthen my case now by extending the analysis to 
a different area. So far, we have examined the play's basic 
purpose of being a ‘cry’ against factionalism by analysing (1) the 
character Makriyannis, and (2) the unstated ideologies implicit 
in the action. (Each of these analyses is of course 
inadequate—merely a suggestion of method, as opposed to a 
thorough treatment.) I wish now to turn to an area more 
narrowly technical. Here, despite my disclaimers about the 
‘mysterious alchemy’, we may perhaps begin to understand 
analytically, to some small degree, how a work of art joins 
opposites into a synthesis. 

Literature's strongest weapon, qua art, is metaphor—‘a figure 
of speech in which two unlike objects are compared by 
identification or by the substitution of one for the other'.?? I say 
‘qua art’ because literature also functions in other ways, 
employing modes of discourse which approximate those of 
everyday communication. But the something extra—the 
alchemy—provided by literature must be achieved by 
specifically artistic elements of speech such as rhythm, 
symbolism, euphony, cacophony, and—above all—metaphor. 
Kazantzakis was always searching for effective, alive metaphors, 
but his search was complicated first by his desire to say 
something about the present without saying anything about it 
directly, and secondly, by his desire to speak about ‘eternal 
problems’ instead of just ephemeral ones. Returning to our 
ideological analysis, we could assert that he wished, via 
metaphor, to be able to speak about man’s universal, existential 
situation at the same time that he spoke about a specific, 
historical problem. His normal method was to employ myth as 
metaphor. This was supposed to accomplish the desired 
universalization, but it often worked against the desired 
emotional power of metaphor because myth, in our 
technological age, tends to be remote and evasive, not 
immediate and palpable, as it ought to be. Instead of height- 
ening history, strengthening it through universalization, 
myth may do the opposite. Instead of concretizing the abstract, 


20. K. Beckson and A. Ganz, A Reader's Guide to Literary Terms (New York, 
1960), p. 119. 
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it may offer something equally abstract: a mere concept, not a 
felt reality. An example occurs, I believe, in Kazantzakis’ 
controversy with Basil Laourdas,? where he expresses his 
abstract, contemporary doctrine of heroic pessimism through 
the metaphor of the ‘Cretan glance'—dancers bravely eyeing the 
bull that will inevitably destroy them. Despite all Kazantzakis’ 
efforts previously in the Odyssey, this metaphor remains dead 
and unevocative: it is ‘of the lamp’, nota truly living, felt reality 
in the consciousness of twentieth-century Greeks. 

In Kapodistrias, however, Kazantzakis’ material encouraged 
him to employ historical personalities, events and allusions 
sufficiently proximate to be alive in the modern Greek 
consciousness, yet sufficiently remote to possess mythic force. At 
one point, for example (p. 121), the Governor compares life in 
general to the cliff at Zalongo. We are at the brink, pursued by 
Turks, and there seems to be no escape. But there is an escape: 
we may embrace our fate with our own free wills, and jump, 
opening the great wings of freedom. In this way, and this way 
only, can we overcome fate and conclude, as Kapodistrias does: 


A&v eivai ij Moípa navtodivaun: ý vvyrj vai 
tov áyvoð xi án ceAniouévov áv0pó nov! 


Taken out of context, these lines are embarrassing: the worst 
kind of obsessional didacticism—reiterated idée fixe—that mars 
all of Kazantzakis' work. Yet if we place the lines in context we 
must admit that the very doctrine which we may find repulsive 
or meaningless in its abstract formulation, we now find perfectly 
convincing—indeed extraordinarily moving—because to it has 
been fused the dance at Zalongo. This is living history for every 
Greek, yet history which at the same time has acquired the force 
of myth (that 'collective fantasy embodying ideals and 
memories)? and which thus lends itself to the kind of 
universalization which Kazantzakis here puts upon it, the 
suicidal dancers becoming mankind and the Turks the 'eternal 
Turk’—fate—pursuing us inexorably to the abyss. But this 
concretion in terms of Zalongo is just one metaphor used in the 


21. "Eva oyólio atv «’Odvcera», Nea Estia, XXXIV (1943), 1033. 
22. H. Levin, The Myth of the Golden Age in the Renaissance (Bloomington, 
1969), p. xiii. 
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play and naturally does not occupy the centre of our awareness 
throughout. I cite it because in miniature it indicates what 
Kazantzakis was able to accomplish with his central, dominating 
metaphor, which of course is the story of Kapodistrias’ 
assassination. Here too we have history with the force of myth, 
for the figures of Kolokotronis, Petrobey, Makriyannis, and the 
plight of Kapodistrias himself, are alive and emotive in the 
consciousness of every Greek; in today’s psychological jargon, 
they possess ‘affect’. Using these concretions as his tools, 
Kazantzakis is able to do what all successful tragedians should 
do: give us a sense that the hero is trapped by historical and 
psychological forces which are at the same time somehow 
ahistorical, metaphysical.?? As we read the play, we know that we 
have before us people who lived and died in a particular time 
and place; yet we also see the 'eternal Kolokotronis', and are 
able to universalize the appalling factionalism of 1831 into fate 
breaking down the mind's attempt to impose order upon chaos. 
By means of metaphor, the factionalism of particular versus 
universal is transcended; our awareness is raised to the higher, 
more inclusive, circle of synthesizing vision; myth and history 
become myth-history. 

We must remember that Kazantzakis conceived this play not 
only as a cry against the pwpéixec jungles of the 1830s and 19405, 
but also as an investigation of Greekness in thebest sense. These 
two purposes were entirely congruent, since in the larger, 
broadly cultural concern about Greekness, just as in the more 
narrowly political concern about factionalism, synthesis was the 
goal. This is not the place to describe the extensive and very self- 
conscious quest for Greekness preoccupying major intellectual 
figures during the Occupation;?* let me simply venture the 
statement that the quest for Greekness was in effect a quest for a 


23. Here, Kazantzakis' interpretation differs from that of Woodhouse, who, 
in analysing Kapodistrias’ affinities with tragic heroes, asserts that his 
‘catastrophe was not due to fate or destiny, though he faced it with a 
philosophical fatalism based on his favourite maxim: “Let us do our duty, and 
Providence will do the rest" (p. x). Cf. p. 512: ‘[Capodistria’s] tragedy was that 
of a Shakespearian hero, at least as defined by A. C. Bradley: a good man 
raised to high estate by his own merits, and then utterly cast down by a 
combination of character and circumstance. 

24. Seefootnote 2, above. 
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synthetic vision of Greece’s entire cultural history: archaic, 
classical, Hellenistic, Byzantine and modern, including of 
course Greece’s affinities with the West and with the East. Itis no 
accident that the five plays Kazantzakis wrote between August 
1943 and September 1944 embraced the ancient period 
(Promethia trilogy), the medieval (Constantine Palaiologos) and the 
modern (Kapodistrias). Nor is it an accident that in Kapodistrias 
one of the characters is made to invoke these periods and at the 
same time to miss the point, believing that the new Greece can 
escape its past: 


Mite “EAAnvec nadioi oí Poouot, yè tocdeuniec, 
unóé BuCavtivoi kaAóyepoi uè pdoo- 

unóé xai ÓpáykoiwyaAióókoot, ote Tobpkoi, 
unóé xai povoixes Yay dlixec apKovdec: 

xapuávi dAAbxoto ati) ypc adtH, kaivoúpio! (p. 55) 


Kazantzakis disagreed with this view, and this disagreement is 
conveyed by means of a technique which multiplies the drama’s 
metaphors. The contemporary situation of 1944—6 is expressed 
metaphorically via Kapodistrias’ passion and assassination; in 
this way, the present is linked with the revolutionary period. But 
both of these periods are then linked (a) with the tourkokratia 
because Kapodistrias is treated as the protomastoras of the ballad 
"The Bridge of Arta', and (b) with Byzantine times because 
Kapodistrias is treated as an ascetic Christ in the manner of the 
early saints and martyrs. 

This syncretism of course very dangerous technically, since it 
can so easily produce a feeling not of synthesis but of confusion. 
In this regard, Walter Kerr's criticism of Kazantzakis' play Sodom 
and Gomorrah is instructive: “The effort to see all myths as 
essentially one is not a play; it is a research project. The root 
difficulty . . . is in the dramatist's deliberate reach, which is an 
overreach.'?5 

Kapodistrias does better, probably because the two additional 
metaphors are so clearly justified by the larger thematic 
concerns about Greekness and synthesizing vision, because they 
are never importunate, and because both are natural parallels 


25. ‘Burn Me to Ashes’, New York Herald Tribune, 20 Nov. 1963. 
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suggested by the realistic situation and not arbitrarily imposed 
upon that situation by the author. 

Kapodistrias, as the protomastoras or ‘chief mason’, has come 
to a country in ruins with the mission of rebuilding it, using 
schools, laws and concord as his cornerstones. An intellectual, 
he sees the full circle—possesses in his mind the complete 
blueprint for the new state, not just fragmented plans (p. 94). On 
to this architectural metaphor, Kazantzakis grafts the traditional 
story of the protomastoras known to every Greek through the 
famous ballad. In «Tc "Aprac tò yiogípw the chief mason is 
attempting to bridge a raging stream, and no sooner does he 
complete his structure than it is washed out. He is told that if the 
bridge is to stand he must sacrifice not an orphan, a stranger ora 
passer-by, but his own beautiful wife, rapà rob mpwtoudotopa 
tiv dpia tù yuvaixa, burying her in the masonry. He does this 
and the structure holds. In 1908 Kazantzakis had used this song 
as the basis of his most uncompromisingly nationalistic drama, 
appropriately entitled «'O ITporouáatopac». There, the torrent 
is fate itself: all that attempts to defeat man's will. The chief 
mason is youthful, virile Greece complete with Nietzschean- 
Dragoumian attributes of self-discipline wedded to huge 
dreams. Directing himself with ruthless logic, he performs the 
sacrifice, builds the bridge, conquers fate, and is ready to move 
to the next exploit —why not the recapture of Constantinople !?6 
The play Kapodistrias, written thirty-six years later, is reminiscent 
of thé older drama in many ways, but also very instructive 
because of its differences. Kazantzakis retains the central idea 
that the mason must somehow build something over the 
destructive force of fate itself. In Kapodistrias the raging torrent 
becomes Greek factionalism, the bridge a viable state. The 
difference, of course, is that fate is not conquered now so 
easily, if at all. Though the Greece of both 1831 and 1941 was, 
in a sense, young—that is, on the verge of a new 
beginning—Kazantzakis could no longer maintain the 
superficial, unthinking optimism of The  Masterbuilder.? 


26. For a more extensive analysis, see: P. Bien, ‘Kazantzakis’ The 
Masterbuilder, with an additional note on Capodhistrias’, The Literary Review, 
XVIII (1975), 898—411. 

27. I translate the title in this way, rather than ‘The Chief Mason’, because 
of the work's obvious indebtedness to Ibsen. 
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Kapodistrias is both nationalistic and optimistic, but the 
nationalism it projects is the ‘mellowed’ type I have tried to 
define elsewhere in relation to Alexis Zorbas.?* If we compare the 
two plays we note that the protagonist in the second is older and 
wiser; that the self-assurance, the crazy pallikariá and the 
allegiance to the Great Idea seen in the earlier hero are now 
given to Giorghakis Mavromichalis, i.e. to the force that brings 
the building toppling down. The nationalistic qualities offered 
in 1944—6 are the mellowed ones we see in Makriyannis and in 
Zorba: dignity in the face of suffering, endurance, faith that the 
cycles will continue, that the yeast will remain. But the greatest 
change is in the song itself, which Kazantzakis alters here to suit 
his needs. In the original, and in the 1908 play, the protomastoras 
was called upon to sacrifice someone dear to him; in the present 
version he is called upon to sacrifice himself: 


"Av è aroiyeióoere ávOpono, yegópióé otepióvei: 
kai ui) avoiyeióoete ópoavá, unv cévo, ur] óuapátn, 
napa tov ITporouáotopa . . . (pp. 119-20) 


The masterbuilder must build himself into his edifice if it is to 
have any hope of standing. This is of course precisely what the 
historical Kapodistrias did. By taking the facts and paralleling to 
them the altered version of "The Bridge of Arta', Kazantzakis 
universalizes Kapodistrias’ sacrifice without eroding its 
particularity, gives it a mythic quality without paling its reality. 
By means of the parallel, Kapodistrias becomes the type of all 
those who built themselves into the edifice of Hellenism 
throughout Greek history, and not just a man who was 
assassinated on 9 October 1831. 

The second parallel follows from the first. Fortunately, it too 
is never presented with stridency, and thus it can serve to add a 
universalizing and synthesizing overtone, without alienating us 


28. See footnote 3, above. The article in question attempts to see Alexis 
Zorbas as a projection, in part, of Kazantzakis' matured appreciation of his 
countrymen based on their endurance during the terrible first winter of the 
Occupation. In the novel, Zorbas replaces Stavridakis as the Boss's ‘saint’; 
similarly, in Kazantzakis' own life a mellowed, compassionate nationalism had 
replaced his Dragoumian nationalism of the 1910s, after two decades in which 
he had despised all forms of Greek nationalism. 
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through inartistic importunity. This second parallel follows 
from the first because Christ, like the protomastoras in 
Kazantzakis’ altered version, had to build himself into the 
edifice he was creating, óaváro @dvatov natijoac, conquering 
death by dying. Like Christ entering Jerusalem, Kapodistrias 
comes to Greece in triumph, treading on the myrtles and laurels 
with which the rejoicing populace have strewn his path (p. 138). 
The next three years are his passion: he feels that his efforts have 
been repaid with a crown of thorns (p. 40), that he is a martyr 
thrown to the lions (p. 91)—his one consolation being that he 
has chosen this path of his own free will. In the end, just like the 
real Kapodistrias,? he goes knowingly to his death, which 
Kazantzakis transfers from 9 October to Easter Sunday (p. 129). 
Like Christ, Kapodistrias failed to establish the Kingdom in the 
political way expected of him, and he makes his exit in terms ofa 
defeat which will, one hopes, be the prelude to a future victory: a 
resurrection. It is schematic of course and surely marred by 
Kazantzakis’ high-handed use of Easter Sunday for the 
crucifixion in defiance not only of Greek political history but of 
divine history; yet on balance it is aesthetically justified because 
it enables Kazantzakis to convey his optimism in a manner much 
more effective than that of didactic importunity, and also 
enables him to extend the play’s synthesizing reach to include 
the ascetic Christianity associated in particular with the martyr- 
saints of the early Byzantine era. 

For completeness, I must add here that Kazantzakis also took 
care to make his dramatic technique embrace the classical and 
pre-classical eras. The chorus, present in the second and third 
acts, evokes the flavour of ancient Greek drama, yet Kazantzakis 
avoids the slavish adherence to the ancient format which made 
his Prometheia so sterile. Another element from the ancient drama 
is the crazed prophetess. Behind the figure of the Souliótissa 
we see Aeschylus’ Cassandra joined as well to Homeric 
reminiscences in so far as this sole survivor of the dance at 
Zalongo has, like Odysseus, been granted entrée to the realms of 
the dead. She brings back news of the slaughtered heroes—not 
now the heroes of Troy, but those of ’21 (pp. 117-19). The 
synthesis is effortless and evocative, a reach which is not an 
overreach because it draws from living myth flavoured lightly 

29. Maxpuytdvvy "Anouvnuoveüuaa, p. 319; Woodhouse, pp. 500-1. 
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with remembrances of the past. Kazantzakis completes the 
various linkages by having the Souliótissa give her oracle in the 
form of the famous demotic ballad we have already considered. 

The various forms of synthesis which we have seen in our 
analysis of the character Makriyannis, of the ideological clash 
between existentialism and Aristotelianism, and of the use of 
metaphor: these are collectively, 1 repeat, an offering which 
Kazantzakis presented to Greece ata moment when the state had 
to be reconstituted on the basis of some blend extracted from 
the past while neither servile to, nor contemptuous of, that past, 
and when the need existed for an optimistic nationalism based 
not on fallikariá but on the more sober foundation of 
Hellenism's endurance for three millennia despite the ravages 
of fate and the inadequacies of its own leaders. For all this, 
Kapodistrias' assassination was a perfect subject. If Kazantzakis 
could synthesize and transcend the leftists’ limited view of the 
Governor as a tyrant and the rightists’ equally limited view of 
him as a blameless martyr, presenting his protagonist as both, 
and thereby suggesting the inadequacy of factionalist 
narrowness, he would contribute—in the artistic way most 
natural to him—to his nation's renewal. 

We remember, however, that Kazantzakis wished to 
contribute not only in this way that was natural to him, as artist, 
but also in another way most assuredly unnatural, as political 
leader. I claimed at the start that his devotion to liberating 
himself from all his manuscripts was not unrelated to his vow to 
participate directly in politics once the Germans had left, 
because the literary endeavour, by investigating, defining and 
evoking Greekness, was helping to create the self-consciousness 
and self-understanding which would be required later on by 
those who attempted to reconstitute the state. In the particular 
case of Kapodistrias, the relation between Kazantzakis' literary 
efforts and his vision of himself as a man of affairs was especially 
close because, without distorting history to an excessive degree, 
he was able to project on to the Governor his conception of his 
own future role as an intellectual in politics. 

This was not just a private megalomania. In 1944 Kazantzakis 
was considered by many the quintessential Greek intellectual: a 
model for the young, a man whose years of contemplation had 
'equipped him with a wisdom which must now be applied in the 
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world of practical affairs.°° To some degree, then, Kazantzakis 
was encouraged by outside factors to see himself as a latter-day 
Kapodistrias waiting to be called by his nation to constitute a 
viable state. In any case, the play on one level is a forecast of 
Kazantzakis’ future as a politician—not a very encouraging 
forecast, to be sure, but one that proved to be remarkably 
accurate. 

Kazantzakis’ personal identification with Kapodistrias is all 
too clear. From the moment the curtain rises, the Governor is 
characterized as a ypagidc, ‘penman’; our first view of him is in 
his office, with a desk piled high with papers. That he is alone of 
his type, surrounded by uncultivated beasts, becomes 
unmistakable as the play proceeds. The ferocious Kolokotronis 
cries out: 


OéAayue éueic €6@ Poyuió naod Aefévig, 
Ki jpGe 1) ápevriá aov Covpiauévn, ue thy néva 
oroautt... (p. 61) 


As for Kapodistrias himself, he despises the strutting hapetanioi 
whom he has been thrust among, and vows to them: «. . . éyó ó 
ypagiác, yd, Oà ondow ti onabid cac» (p. 22). On the other 
hand, Kazantzakis, who never allows things to remain simple, 
takes care—particularly in this play—not to characterize in 
terms of types. Thus Kapodistrias, while proud of his 
intellectuality and culture, is at the same time secretly jealous of 
a fine young pallikari like Giorghakis Mavromichalis: 


Téctoioc 
Badia Aaytdpila ki éyó, ó ypagiác, và yiva, 
zaiól £av0O adv ríuovv Ki €vpexa kafáAa 
yiaÀó yiaA6, uakpiá, oti yaAavi) natpí(óa . . . (p.65) 


Note that although Kazantzakis places one of his own idées fixes 
in Kapodistrias' mouth in this case, the idea, because it is 


30. This estimation of Kazantzakis is best seen in B. Laourdas, Syóhio o’ &va 
xpirikó óox(uo, Néa 'Eatía, XXXIV (1943), 1837. 
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psychologically convincing, becomes dramatically convincing 
as well, and is not felt as an arbitrary intrusion by the author. 
Having established Kapodistrias as a penman, Kazantzakis 
proceeds to examine the politically-involved intellectual’s 
responsibilities towards himself and towards the community. 
What, precisely, must the mind do when confronted by evil? 
The strength of this play resides in its ability to suggest initially 
the expected—and perhaps naive—answer in a convincing, 
non-formulaic manner arising out of the dramatic situation, 
and then to pass beyond this simplicity in a way which does not 
nullify what has been surpassed. Kapodistrias at first uses his 
mind according to the western humanistic tradition, as a force 
imposing reason on non-reason, order on chaos. He realizes 
that if reason is to prevail in the political sphere it must also 
prevail in his own ‘little world’. We know his secret admiration 
of rpeÀ) madixapid (p. 69); he even confesses to visions of 
himself in a foustanela, mounted on a splendid horse, assaulting 
Constantinople single-handedly (p. 69). But he controls such 
insane impulses, giving them rein only in his dreams. And if ever 
he feels anger or hate running loose inside him, his mind leaps 
forward at once to bridle these passions and restore calm (p. 83). 
So much for the man himself, the microcosm. In the macrocosm 
of Greek politics, this person of rational self-control wishes to 
impose order on chaos by battling the «ráðn, vrponéc, 
zaAikapieéc tupiéc, rirávec / áóugatoi which are the roots of his 
wild race (p. 29). It is an attempt to ‘cultivate’ in the horti- 
cultural meaning of the term, i.e. to graft on to the strength 
of the wild root the more highly developed flower or fruit. One 
could also call it an evolutionary undertaking to be achieved 
slowly through education: the gradual transubstantiation of all 
the Kolokotronaioi and Miaoulides into true human 
beings—i.e. creatures in whom oriental élan has been subjected 
to the Logos. This was Kazantzakis’ definition of the Greek 
mission in his travel articles on the Morea, written in 1937: 


The Orient is the formless; the Greek mind has always been 
the force which loved and aspired toward one thing above all: 
form. To give form to the formless, to make reason of the 
Oriental cry [và xdpoupe Aóyo tiv dvatoAttixn kpavyńl; this is 
our duty. We can deny neither East nor West; both of these 
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conflicting powers are deep within us, and cannot be 
extricated. We are obliged either to attain the distillation of 
East [into] West—in other words, to succeed in a very difficult 
synthesis—or to struggle on like slaves.*! 


The dramatic situation (not to mention Greece’s political 
condition in 1944 and again in 1946) enabled Kazantzakis to 
present this formulation of Hellenism’s duty in a convincing 
manner, despite what may have seemed schematic in 1937. Even 
the simplistic may contain truth, and such truth becomes all the 
more acceptable if the author is also willing to pass beyond. In 
this play, as I have argued, Kazantzakis advances to a more 
complicated view of the mind’s struggle with evil, yet does not 
nullify what has been left behind. On the contrary, the 
subsequent formulation enhances the prior one and vice versa, 
because the play as a whole suggests a natural, inevitable 
evolution in awareness, an evolution in which each stage is 
proper at its own time, the necessary precondition of what 
follows. 

To see how Kazantzakis develops his treatment of mind in this 
play and at the same time articulates his sense of his own future 
role as an intellectual in politics, we might begin with some of 
the same passage I quoted from the article on the Morea: 


The Orient, with its great, myriad cravings and its direct 
contact with the mystical substance of the world, will always 
form the warm, dark rich subconscious of the Greek. The 
mission of the Greek mind has always been to illumine it, to 
organize it, to make it conscious. 


The italics are mine. What Kazantzakis does in this play is to pass 
from the mind’s role as organizer to its role as illuminator: 
its power to scale that highest peak of evolution, self- 
consciousness. The central formulation comes in a speech by 


31. Journey to the Morea (New York, 1965), p. 171. Originally published in 
Kathimerini, 15 Dec. 1937. Reprinted in Tadtéedovtac: ‘Itadta-Atyuntoc-Zwa- 
‘IepovoaAnu-Kinpoc-‘O Mopiác (Athens, 1965), p. 329. The English version 
mistranslates Aauzrikápicua tic 'AvatoAfjc aè Avan as ‘distillation of East and 
West’; thus my bracketed change. 
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Kapodistrias, where once again we see one of Kazantzakis’ idées 

fixes assimilated convincingly into the dramatic situation. 
Addressing Kolokotronis, Ghikas and the two Mavro- 
michalaioi—that is, the factionalists who are keeping Greece 
in chaos—he exclaims: 


Maàávere 6Aoioac, Boyxate, ti ka0évac 

uováxa Tò Óóikó tov avvtnpáei ovoépo 

xai dév unopei và dei tov &yio kókAov óAo- 

uà Odo TOV kókAo éyà 00pÀ xráképaia kpívo. (p.95) 


Kapodistrias sees the whole circle, the others only the small arc 
of their own time, place, and personal interest. This means, in its 
simplest application, that Kapodistrias thinks of future Greece, 
favouring the establishment of schools rather than the mad 
assault on Constantinople suggested by Giorghakis Mavro- 
michalis; it means, furthermore, that he says ‘we’ instead 
of ‘I’. But seeing the whole circle also involves an even more 
comprehensive illumination in both the political and personal 
spheres. Kolokotronis must learn to see beyond the 
Peloponnesos to Greece as a whole; similarly, Kapodistrias, 
who already sees Greece as a whole, must learn to see beyond 
this to what can only be called life as a whole. Knowledge of his 
place in this largest of all circles is the ultimate self- 
consciousness which mind has the power, and indeed the 
obligation, to produce. When one is able, like Kazantzakis and 
like his character Kapodistrias, to project his awareness 
backward and forward in time, as well as outward in space, he 
first of all senses the cyclic nature of struggle. His own 
ephemerality now becomes a factor in his thoughts and actions; 
he realizes that the grand battles he has been waging for order 
and civilization can only be fought victoriously by successive 
leaders, each taking the torch from his predecessor and carrying 
it further. In addition—and most important of all—he realizes 
that the forces he has been combating are not just the narrow- 
minded selfishness of particular people in a particular time and 
place; they are evil itself. Kapodistrias in this play eventually 
gains the same insight that Prometheus gained in Kazantzakis’ 
trilogy; he realizes that his real opponent is Mofpa, fate, and that 
fate is omnipotent. Verbal and thematic links between the two 
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works help make this clear. Kapodistrias, as we have seen, 
specifies ‘passions, shame, blind derring-do and eyeless Titans’ 
as the roots of his fierce race. But in the Prometheia, these eyeless 
Titans are unmistakably all the great natural forces—floods, 
whirlwinds, fire, earthquakes—which inhibit man’s progress.*? 
In a word, they are fate, the murderer-god of Kazantzakis’ 
Odyssey,95 the downward stream of Bergson.** Kazantzakis—and 
I think in a way which is not at all 'suicidal', despite Varnalis' 
critique—is saying that the politically active intellectual must 
inevitably come to see his struggles in a metaphysical context. 
Having done so, he will realize that the mind can never impose 
order fully on chaos, can never defeat the Titans. When we see 
only our small arc, we can swagger and have great plans; when 
we see the full circle, we know that the only ultimate certainty is 
our own defeat and extinction at the hands of an omnipotent, 
immortal fate. How do these insights affect one's actual 
behaviour? There is of course the possibility of withdrawing 
into the meditative life, something which Kazantzakis allowed 
his Odysseus to do. But Kapodistrias does not enjoy this 
possibility; willy-nilly, he must continue as an active, public 
man. How, then, given the new self-awareness, can the mind 
continue to deal with evil? With one part of itself, of course, it 
can continue to act as if the establishment of order were possible, 
can revert in other words to a lower level of understanding. 
Kazantzakis honours this, but only to a degree. His truly 
responsible intellectual must face the new insights bravely, and 
act in accordance with them, incorporating into his political 
programme the facts (a) of his own inevitable death and (b) of 
the cyclic nature of human struggle. His ultimate political act (yet 
at the same time one which gives him personal and even 
‘existentialist’ salvation) must be a willingness to accept death, 
indeed to make it his final weapon. This is what Kapodistrias 
comes to realize (p. 53), and why he refuses to take any action to 
protect himself from the Mavromichalaioi, even though he 
knows of their plans to kill him (pp. 9, 65, 70, 97). But 


82. Géatpo A’, tpaywdlec uè dpyaia 0éuara (Athens, 1955), p. 189. 

33. See Orpheus’ song, with Odysseus’ continuation, I11.116, 371-9. 

34. See the famous analogy of the jet of steam, Creative Evolution (London, 
1911), pp. 260~1, and compare Kazantzakis’ essay ‘H. Bergson’, A4eArío toù 
‘Exnaidevtixod 'OutAov, II (1912), 328. 
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Kapodistrias does not act because of masochism, nihilism, 
fatalism, a suicidal impulse, or even discouragement. On the 
contrary, he sees his martyrdom as a positive step, the ultimate 
affirmation of the human dignity he had hoped to bring to 
Greece. Beyond this, he hopes that his own extinction may 
initiate a new cycle, and that his cry of Concord will be taken up 
by succeeding generations. In his sacrifice, these two insights of 
complete self-awareness are fused, their apparent antagonism 
transcended. The mind, though apparently defeated by reality 
in the attempt to impose order, achieves its own kind of victory. 

Despite everything, the play is optimistic. Buried in the ashes 
of Kapodistrias’ defeat and the miserable behaviour of Greece’s 
factional leaders remains a bed of live embers which will ignite 
future generations. ‘Greece is a continuous process’, says 
George Seferis,’ and Kazantzakis, with his long-range vision, 
continues to view this process as a victory for Greekness: not so 
much now for his limited 1937 conception of Greekness—the 
imposition of order over chaos—as for something more 
inclusive which joins Kapodistrias’ rationalism ‘mellowly’ 
to a compassionate humanism. The final cry belongs to 
Kapodistrias, but the very last words, we recall, belong to 
Makriyannis, and it is the embrace of these two at the end that is 
Kazantzakis' ultimate symbol for the future: the one by which he 
conveys his realization that the kind of intellectual contribution 
the penman can make, while necessary and good, is not in itself 
enough. 

Such was Kazantzakis’ offering to a Greece about to be 
liberated from the Germans, and such was his anticipatory 
vision of his own practical role—his unsuccessful attempt at 
direct political intervention in 1945-6. Anyone who knows the 
nature of Greek political life during those two years will hardly 
need to be informed that neither the direct intervention nor the 
play itself conquered the eyeless Titans. 

Kazantzakis’ foray into politics as man of action is too big a 
subject to be considered here. But we can look briefly into the 
unique opportunity the National Theatre accorded him: to have 
Kapodistrias enter the nation’s intellectual, artistic—and 
political!—tife ever so briefly. 

At the beginning of 1946, Kazantzakis was at the height of his 

35. ‘The Art of Poetry XIII: George Seferis', Paris Review, Fall 1970, p. 60. 
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prestige, at least among liberals and moderate leftists.95 He was 
president of the Society of Greek writers (‘Eratpia 'EAMjvov 
Aoyorexvàv) and was soon to be nominated by this Society and 
also by the League of Greek Writers (Zóvóeouoc 'EAAfvov 
Aoyotexvàv) for the Nobel Prize, along with Sikelianos.? In 
addition, his friend George Theotokas, whose involvement in 
Kazantzakis' play we have already seen, was then the director of 
the National Theatre. Thus it is not surprising that the honour 
of a premiére on Independence Day, 25 March 1946, was 
offered to Kazantzakis. The socialist newspaper Máyn made 
much of this in its special pre-holiday issue of 24 March, 
publishing an appropriate excerpt from the play and 
announcing the ‘festive performance’ of Kazantzakis’ evixó 
é6paua scheduled for the morrow. Mrs. Kazantzakis tells us that 
the performance drew tears from many in the audience.5* The 
review in Machi on 27 March confirmed that an 'enthusiastic' 
audience found the play ‘moving’. Praise came also from the 
centrist newspaper Kathimerinij? and even Elli Alexiou, 
generally antagonistic to Kazantzakis, granted the premiére ‘a 
relative success'.*0 

But this success was very relative indeed, and very short-lived. 
Within twenty-four hours, the production of this work meant to 
transcend factionalism and preach concord had stirred up a 
factionalist controversy which resulted in the closing of the 
National Theatre less than a month later! 

To understand why the play's message was torn in this way by 
factionalism's teeth, we must remember that Independence 
Day, 1946, was less than a week before the controversial general 
elections for parliament which had been declared originally for 
January 1946 and then rescheduled for Sunday, 31 March. Far 


86. Inaddition to Laourdas' high estimation (see footnote 8o, above), some 
other testimony c. 1944-6 may be seen in: I. M. Panayiotopoulos, A4éxa 
óok(ua: A’ 'H ‘Eyphyopon, Néa ‘Eoria, XXXVI (1944) 624; I. M. 
Panayiotopoulos, ‘H rvevyatixi Cor. 'O N. KaCavr(áxknc, Ka6nuepiwi), 12 June 
1945, p. 1; L. Koukoulas, 'H xepintwon Ka(avc(áxn, Máy, 30 Dec. 1946, p. 2. 

87. The nomination came on 27 May 1946. See Tetrakosia Grammata, p. 389, 
also the announcement in Nea Estia, XXXIX (1946), 640. 

38. Helen Kazantzakis, p. 437. 

89. 28 March 1946, p. 1. But the reviewer admits that he was only able to 
stay for the first act. 

40. Elli Alexiou, [a và ytve: ueyáAoc (Athens, 1966), p. 237. 
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from signifying a return to the normalcy of the democratic 
process after ten difficult years without parliament, these 
impending elections precipitated further polarization to such a 
degree that the communists and a portion of the non- 
communist left boycotted the polls, thereby removing 
themselves from possible membership in the legislature, and 
deepening the country’s schism. It was in this worsening 
atmosphere that the decision was made, in February, to resume 
guerrilla warfare.!! The communist newspaper Piloondotne, 
in its pre-holiday edition, 24 March, reported a proclama- 
tion from the Central Committee of EAM which was a veiled 
threat of resumed hostilities: ‘As in '21, the Greek people 
will fearlessly continue the struggle. . . .' And on the eve of 
the elections an armed group of EAM captured the village of 
Litohoron in the Olympus range, only to retreat upon the 
arrival of British forces. ‘Pour les groupes de partisans isolés 

. . , Cest le signal du troisième round. Ils commencent à 
déterrer les armes.'*? In short, the next phase of the Civil War 
was already smouldering. 

Given this situation, it would have been a miracle had 
Kazantzakis’ message been appreciated. Though some few 
exceptional souls did respond in the spirit of moderation and 
fairness which the play itself had attempted to embody,*? the 
expected interpretations according to preconceived positions 
began to be articulated the very next day. The extremist 
newspaper Estia, on 26 March, characterized the work as 
propaganda deliberately falsifying history. The evidence offered 
was Kazantzakis’ favourable portrayal of «rd yeipórepov mpoióv 
tov éupuAov oxapayuob», namely Makriyannis, in contrast to 
his adverse treatment of Kolokotronis, whom he transformed 
into a ‘shark’ and of Kapodistrias, whom he transformed into a 
despot. As for the cry of concord at the end: this was seen asa 
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«kopatik diaxipvdic», a ‘party proclamation’. The following 
day, an additional note complained that the historical 
Kapodistrias, who spoke katharévousa, was made by Kazantzakis 
to speak not only demotic but atrocious demotic. ‘At least’, Estia 
concluded, ‘he wasn't made to speak Russian, [which] would 
have been more in keeping with the author's purposes.' A 
basically similar position, though expressed in a non- 
vituperative tone, was taken by the reviewer for Ethnos on the 
same day; he suggested that Kazantzakis' interpretation of the 
historical events over-emphasized the clash of conflicting 
interests in a way which gave 'the impression of class struggle' 
and therefore placed the work in ‘the context of historical 
materialism'. 

Predictably, the leftist press expressed exactly the opposite 
view. Ideologically, the play should have taken 'a more critical 
position towards the Revolution of 1821 so that the 
Revolution's social significance might have been disclosed more 
objectively’, complained the socialist organ Machi in its 
otherwise favourable review.** In the communist Rizospastis, 
Markos Avyeris noted his concurrence so long as Kazantzakis 
presented Kapodistrias with his ‘historical traits of . . . the 
dictatorial ruler', but demurred as soon as the protagonist 
became a symbol: a ‘spiritual hero with a divine mission'.* 

Kazantzakis’ daring attempt to fuse, or at least to reconcile, 
extentialism with Aristotelianism, ‘Kapodistrias Martyr’ with 
‘Kapodistrias Tyrannos’, fell on deaf ears. Even so astute and 
fair-minded a critic as Angelos Terzakis saw Kapodistrias 
monoptically, as incarnating the ideology of nihilism.* 

On the one side, Kazantzakis was condemned as a communist 
propagandist while on the other he was equally condemned as a 
symbolist, existentialist and/or nihilist—positions repugnant to 
the left. Despite the predictability of the responses, the 
controversy might have evolved into precisely the kind of 
fruitful intellectual debate that Kazanuakis had desired. 
Theotokas, for example, was reminding the public, via the pages 
of Nea Estia, that Kazantzakis could not possibly be a communist 
propagandist, since his world-view had been attacked ‘with 
great severity by the best-known intellectuals representing 
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Marxism in Greece: Kostas Varnalis, Markos Avyeris, and 
Vasilis Rotas'.*! But another, larger factor soon entered the 
picture. This was the rightist-monarchist campaign against the 
National Theatre itself. 

Even before the production of Kapodistrias, Kazantzakis had 
set himself up as a target for those who were attempting to 
suppress free theatrical expression. The relevant events 
occurred nine months previously, beginning on 19 June 1945, 
when a gang of about ten royalist youths began a vociferous 
political demonstration in the stalls of the National Theatre as 
soon as the actor T. Karousos made his entrance as Shylock in 
Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venice, with the result that the 
performance had to be discontinued.** Two days later, another 
gang mounted the stage at the Lyric Theatre and sang the 
Royalist Anthem, this time at a performance of Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar; bullets were fired and several actors were 
wounded.*? The next day, 22 June, Constantine Tsatsos, then 
Minister of the Interior, issued a statement accusing both 
extremes of ‘impeding the effort to establish calm’, the one by 
means of organized attacks, the other by presenting 
‘propagandistic works . . .'.5? Unable to see how The Merchant of 
Venice and Julius Caesar could be termed propagandistic works, a 
group of intellectuals, professors, academicians, etc., called 
upon the Minister, were refused an audience, and therefore 
issued a public protest in which they expressed their revulsion 
against such hindrances to free expression and requested 'the 
immediate intervention of the state' and of Tsatsos personally 
'for the protection of the Greek people's freedom of thought 
and [their] democratic liberties’. Sikelianos signed first, as 
honorary president of the Society of Greek writers, and 
Kazantzakis signed second, as the Society's president, followed 
by the other officers and board members, inter alios’? 

Thus Kazantzakis—not to mention Sikelianos—had publicly 
sided with the National Theatre in June of 1945, a fact which 
helps explain, I believe, the modulation of the attack against 
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Kapodistrias, nine months later, into an attack on the Theatre 
itself, especially after it was announced that Kazantzakis’ 
‘propagandistic drama’ would be followed by Sikelianos' play 
Sibyl. As Theotokas wrote at the time: Because Kazantzakis and 
Sikelianos had publicly supported democracy as opposed to 
monarchy in the ferment preceding the elections of 31 March, 
and because they had opposed all forms of political reaction, 
they were labelled communists and traitors. After the 
monarchists had won the elections, the campaign against the 
National Theatre took on a 'clearly political character. The 
pretext was that we had produced Nikos Kazantzakis' 
Kapodistrias on the occasion of the national holiday, 25 March, 
and had announced that we were going to present Angelos 
Sikelianos’ Sibyl two months later.... Many rightist 
newspapers commenced, then, a furious polemic against the 
two poets’, not to mention that a certain general showed up at 
various ministries threatening to rally the Maniots to go and 
burn down the National Theatre because the play Kapodistrias 
had compromised the good name of his forebears (€61ye tùv 
oikoyeveiaxij tov vadAnyn).*? 

The newspaper attacks climaxed towards the end of April. On 
the 24th, Kathimerini pleaded for a cessation of the vilification, 
stressing that art has a right to be judged as art. Ellikon Aima 
responded the next day, agreeing that art is art and 
consequently cannot be judged by political criteria. 'But when 
art is employed for  political—and even more for 
class—propaganda, it cannot invoke any form of asylum. So 
much for that thrice-vulgar (yvóaiórarov) EAM- ite Sikelianos 
and his Siby which the National Theatre intended to mount 'as 
a kind of continuation of the nauseating (éuerikob) Kapodistrias’. 
The writer then applauded the Theatre's announcement that 
plans for Sibyl had been dropped. Embros, on the same day, 
under the front-page headline ‘Scandal’, exhorted the Minister 
of Education to intervene without delay in the affairs of the 
National Theatre, since public opinion had grown indignant 
regarding the continuation—in front of a practically empty 
house**—‘of a work of EAM-communist propaganda . . . such 
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as the indescribable Kapodistrias of Nikolai Kazan [sic]’. After 
complaining as well about Sikelianos, the writer urged that this 
entire EAM-communist clique of literary ‘amateurs’ should be 
barred from ‘our National Stage’. 

The campaign was effective, causing the directorate of the 
National Theatre to decide to withdraw Kapodistrias on the 
pretext of financial loss. Ta Nea of 26 April, reporting this, 
commented that the play had never been given a chance, and 
that in any case a National Theatre should not have to depend 
on commercial success. Praising the work, it lamented the 
“systematic attack’ against this play in particular, and the violent 
political passions of the times. 

So effective was the campaign in the repressive atmosphere 
following the elections, it not only suppressed Kapodistrias and 
Sibyl but closed the National Theatre entirely from late April, 
after the withdrawal of Kazantzakis’ play, until early November, 
when the Theatre reopened with Aeschylus’ Persians, to be 
followed by Shakespeare's Much Ado About Nothing (!)5* 
Meanwhile, the rightist gangs turned their attention to other 
theatres.55 

In sum, Kazantzakis’ play, meant to transcend factionalist 
clichés, was itself the victim of preconceived positions which 
inhibited free discussion. The situation is well described by 
George Theotokas in a passage which, though written many 
years later with neither Kapodistrias nor Kazantzakis specifically 
in mind, seems a direct analysis of Kazantzakis’ predicament.5 
During the terrible years of civil strife, says Theotokas, there 
were a few ‘independent intellectuals and brave journalists’ who 
tried to preserve ‘the rights of the intellect, the respect of each 
man for his fellow men, the sense of justice and the possibilities 
of social progress for the future’. But, he continues, ‘whoever 
speaks such a language in times when fanaticism and internecine 
hatreds have broken out. . . naturally should not expect to find 
himself surrounded by understanding and approval. So it was 
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that those who took this intellectual position at that time quickly 
found themselves between two conflagrations, condemned 
simultaneously as secretly communist by the one side and as 
secretly fascist by the other, and assuredly as "'traitors" by both, 
because both had the need to consider themselves the exclusive 
expressions of the authentic spirit of Greek patriotism.’ 

What was Kazantzakis’ own reaction to his play’s failure to do 
anything but fan partisan flames? One thinks back to a different 
kind of failure in 1910, when The Masterbuilder, a work which in 
so many ways is Kapodistrias' technical and thematic ancestor, 
as we have seen, had elicited nothing but silence after winning 
first prize in a dramatic contest. Then, Kazantzakis had lashed 
out furiously at the critics for their indifference. Abusive 
criticism may indicate a lack of polish, he roared, but silence is 
worse—it shows that our intellectuals are still rayahs, afraid of 
noise and light." Thirty-six years later, Kazantzakis received all 
the noise he could have wished, though perhaps not much light. 
It is to his credit that he did not lash out again. He had grown 
mellow enough by this time to respond with equanimity. ‘Don’t 
worry about a thing’, he wrote to his wife from Aegina. 
‘Kapodistrias’ turn will come soon, and our turn too. So long as 
we are well and our hearts are always pure and upright and our 
love does not crumble—all the rest is smoke and air.’5* Perhaps 
we can say that Kazantzakis himself, at least, if no one else, had 
learned the lessons of his own play. Instead of responding 
with the insane pallikariá of a Georghakis Mavromichalis, as he 
would have done earlier in his career, he reacted with the 
philosophical vision of Kapodistrias joined to the humanity of 
Makriyannis. That his equanimity was a mellowed nationalism 
based on endurance, and was not a retreat to indifference or 
nihilism, is proved by the remainder of his career. 

I said at the start that this play deserves to be translated, 
studied, and perhaps even revived on the stage. This is a relative 
judgement and not a claim that Kapodistrias is a fully successful 
dramatic work, even though it is, in my opinion, one of 
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Kazantzakis’ better dramas, and surely the best of the five written 
during the Occupation. The play’s weaknessess cannot be 
disguised. Greatest of these is its poor verse, which means that a 
translated version may be an improvement. There is no doubt in 
my mind that if Kazantzakis had employed prose, the result 
would have been much better. The problem is not just that many 
of the lines are 'flabby', as N. Vrettakos has convincingly 
demonstrated;*? it is that the poetry forces the play into a 
uniformity of rhythm and diction which erases any differences 
among the various characters. Kapodistrias and Makriyannis, 
though poles apart in education and background, speak exactly 
alike, nor can either of their modes of discourse be 
distinguished from those of Kolokotronis, the Maniot 
Giorghakis Mavromichalis, or the islander Ghikas. In short, 
Kazantzakis, though attempting in other ways in this work to 
exploit the demotic tradition, did not exploit that tradition's 
most central element, language, in an effective way—something 
he was able to do only when he turned to prose. Instead, all too 
often, we get an artificial mélange of colloquialisms and ‘high 
style' such as the following, spoken (incredibly) by Makriyannis: 


Th õúvauý tov xpookuvó, uà dé oravpóvo 

Tà xépia- xipa aBápva tò Mopià kai T’ dypia 
pofóàÀnoa ti)c PoóueAÀnc Bovvá, yià vá ‘plo 

Meta kal và ao næ THY ndoa GAROeEta åtóç uov. (p. 18) 


In comparison with these linguistic problems, the play's other 
weaknessess are secondary. Not enough explanation is offered 
for Miaoulis' treachery, considering the importance this 
receives in the plot. Kapodistrias' expectation that Kolokotronis 
will obey his summons and return to establish order seems 
naive, given the stance Kolokotronis has taken previously. The 
suggestion that the assassination takes place during Eastertide is 
too blatant a distortion of history in the interests of the Christ 
parallel. The question of land-reform, so crucial for half the 
play, is completely forgotten in the dénouement. The third act 
does not sustain the intensity of the first two. The inevitability of 
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Kapodistrias’ death has already been established, and thus we 
look in this final act not for some new development in the plot, 
but for some new insight into the significance of what happens. 
But all the lines of interpretation have already been established 
by the close of the second act, and no new insight is 
forthcoming. The third act must therefore sustain itself entirely 
on momentum generated previously; this it does to some 
extent, but with a decrease in intensity, a trailing off consistent 
perhaps with Kapodistrias’ fatalistic acceptance of death, but 
inconsistent with the optimism he retains and with Kazantzakis’ 
Own optimistic insistence that the death will be a kravghi heeded 
in the future. 

Without disguising these and other weaknesses, one can still 
claim that Kapodistrias deserves an important place in the 
Kazantzakis canon owing to merits which outweigh the defects. 
If nothing else, what Kazantzakis accomplished here should 
help us distinguish the nature and extent of his accom- 
plishments in the novels. In Kapodistrias we see him using 
a living myth and wedding this, without too much strain, to 
history. Myth thus becomes not a flight from reality, but a 
superior entrée. We see him making effective use of folk 
elements (and even, on occasion, of strong direct speech, 
despite the general flabbiness of his verse). The play evokes 
past eras of hellenism, integrating them with the present and in 
this way making an implicit statement about Greekness. It 
incorporates Kazantzakis’ idées fixes about life in general, his 
nation, and his own role as an intellectual engagé, yet does so 
with dramatic warrant and a relative avoidance of schema- 
tization. It is a drama of ideas, unashamed of its intellectuality, 
while at the same time itis never coldly or exclusively intellectual. 
All these reasons, and others which I have mentioned in passing, 
make it worthy of our attention—both in and for itself, and also 
as an earnest of what Kazantzakis was able to do more 
successfully later on. 


Dartmouth College 
Hanover, 
New Hampshire 
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Marxism and Kazantzakis 


N. GEORGOPOULOS 


I fight to embrace the entire circle of human 
activity to the full extent of my ability, to divine 
which wind is urging all these waves of mankind 
upward. I bend over the age in which I live, that 
tiny, imperceptible arc of the vast circle, and 
struggle to attain a clear view of today's duty. 
Perhaps this is the only way man can carry out 
something immortal within the ephemeral 
moment of his life: immortal because he 
collaborates with an immortal rhythm. 

Report to Greco 


The name of Nikos Kazantzakis continues to arouse 
controversy. Much of it, especially in Greece, is political in 
nature and revolves around the confusion concerning 
Kazantzakis' relation to Marxism. The confusion arises because 
of the ways Kazantzakis’ activities and writings have been 
interpreted. For example, even before the latest military regime 
in Greece and while he was still alive, Kazantzakis was anathema 
to the royalists. Consecutive right wing governments, both 
before and after World War II, waged war against him and his 
books; he was called immoral, red, and a Bolshevik trouble- 
maker.! In the fall of 1924, in his native Crete, he was actually 


1. In a letter dated 18 December 1953 from Amsterdam, Kazantzakis 
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arrested. In the spring of 1928, in Athens, he was accused of 
being a Russian agent? Yet his books were banned in 
Russia—particularly those he wrote about that country—and 
the Greek Communist party refused to include him in its ranks, 
labelling him bourgeois, decadent and even fascist. In fact, his. 
offer to join the communist controlled resistance in the 1940s 
was rejected. Such responses neither prevented the 
International Peace Committee from offering him the Peace 
Award in Vienna in 1956 nor did it bar the Chinese communists 
from inviting him to the Peoples’ Republic of China as one of 
their ‘chosen Foreigners’ and, upon the occasion of his death in 
1957, from praising him: 'Kazantzakis was not only a great 
writer. He was actively interested in social and political issues. 
He was also a devotee of peace’.’ More recently, views about him 
have ranged from those in which he is considered an egomaniac, 
oblivious to the fate of others, a man whom ‘the really 
important things—political tyranny, social injustice, economic 
exploitation—interested . . . the least’,* to those in which he is 
seen as an advocate of equality, peace and the cooperation of the 
world’s people, one who to the end of his career sided with the 
‘ideas of genuine Democracy and Socialism'.5 

By examining Kazantzakis' views in connection with Marxism 
and by delineating his attitude and approach to the subject— ‘a 
very complicated affair', as he himself put it—an attempt will 
be made to clear up the confusing and even antithetical 
interpretations about his views, and thus to eliminate some of 
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the prejudices that continue to plague the name of the greatest 
man of letters of modern Greece. 

I will do this first by providing evidence of Kazantzakis’ 
affinities with Marxism; secondly, I will outline his basic 
disagreements with, criticisms of and objections to Marxism, 
objections which seem to be in conflict with his expressed 
espousal. Out of these seemingly contradictory positions I will 
present what appears to me to be the truth concerning his 
relation to Marxism. Finally, I will argue that this true relation 
did not alter during his lifetime; I will emphasize that it was not 
one stage, among others, punctuating his development, but that 
it constituted a facet of his variegated yet organically unified 
thought. 


I 


Kazantzakis’ affinities with Marxism began when he was a 
student in Paris. There he had become acquainted with, and was 
impressed by, young French socialists. However, as his 
newspaper dispatches of those years show, his main attraction to 
socialism was limited to its being a substitute for the decaying 
values of Christianity: ‘The socialists address themselves to the 
needs of contemporary man because they base their programme 
on the death of Christian otherworldliness. They attempt to 
improve this life since none other exists’.’ His early flirtation 
with French socialism did not last long because he was not only 
influenced by Nietzsche, but also consumed by zeal for his own 
country. In the 1910s, under the influence of I. Dragoumis and 
E. Venizelos, and caught by the fervour of Greece’s recovery of 
its lands from the Turks, he became involved in rehabilitating 
Greece primarily through educational reforms. In 1919, as 
Director General of the Ministry of Welfare, he successfully 
undertook the repatriation of 150,000 Greeks from the 
Caucasus. 

However, he would not remain long in Greece. The year 1920 
was arduous both for him and his country. Dragoumis was 
assassinated; Venizelos fell from power. Dissatisfied with the 
Greek political situation, Kazantzakis travelled to Vienna; his 
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attention turned towards the Soviet Union. The attraction of the 
‘Russian experiment’ was powerful, and the Vienna of 1921 
provided scenes that propelled Kazantzakis to search for a 
robust unapologetic communism. Witness the correspondence 
with his first wife. Referring to the experiences of misery and 
indignity he observed in post-World War I Vienna he writes: 


Now with our new perception [the acceptance of communist 
ideas] you don’t know with what emotion I see the people 
here suffering from hunger and despair. What unhappiness, 
my God, and how long will it last? Today, for example, I went 
to buy a newspaper, and a little girl of about fourteen entered 
with a sack full of packages which she was carrying on her 
back. I went to help her unload it and I couldn't lift it. The 
little girl smiled, but her body was already deformed, her 
shoulders hunched, her legs were like reeds. . . . 

I look at the paintings, the beautiful bibelots, that are in the 
shop windows. At another time, as early even as last year, they 
used to give me joy. Now I feel how unnatural they are, 
superficial masks to hide the truth. Seductive personae for the 
cowards. My God! I shout inside me while walking the broad 
avenues, when are you going to descend like a tempestuous 
wind, like the Great One who descends from the mountain 
tops of Parnassus, to clear up the earth.* 


Six months later his letters continue in the same vein. Describing 
the social conditions in Vienna he writes: ‘Here we have 
children who gather around the entrances of big hotels and as 
soon as the door is left open they run under the tables and pick 
up the crumbs. And next to them we have the shamelessness of 
the rich, gypsy music, dances, cabarets and the people red-faced 
and fat from steaks.'? 

In the same month he puts the contrast in political terms and 
for the first time informs us of his initiation into communist 
circles: 


I have found a man to get me in touch with the local 
communists. . . . I hope to see the overthrow here soon. It is 
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impossible to imagine the intensity which the horror has 
reached... .1° 


As these tumultuous years pass by, as the shame and suffering he 
witnesses in Vienna become his own, as his ‘thirst for justice’ 
increases, we hear him become more and more immersed in 
communist ideas and see him possessed by the revolutionary 
fervour enveloping the Germany of that time. Moving from 
Vienna to Berlin, hej joins a group of rebels and soon renews his 
plans already begun in Vienna for the publication of a leftist 
periodical, Nova Graecia, ‘in order to initiate from here the 
coming awakening—the human one'.!! He reads communist 
books, participates in street demonstrations, and expresses his 
opinions at meetings of communists and extreme socialists. Of 
these meetings he writes to his wife: ‘the others insist principally 
on the cultivation of selected intellectuals who will be able to 
handle philosophical, scientific, cultural, etc., themes from a 
communist, Marxist perspective. I insist on the necessity of 
leaving alone for now all these intellectual luxuries and of seeing 
how we would address ourselves (1) to the people in general, (2) 
to the workers in particular, (3) to the children.’!” 

Even after he leaves Berlin in 1924, and travels through 
Germany and northern Italy to Assisi, his letters continue to 
express his mounting enthusiasm for what he had initially called 
his ‘new perception’: communism. He hopes to fight against 
‘decadence and misery’. He writes disparagingly of the 
‘dishonourable capitalistic system’ that governs France.!? Later 
from Assisi, he goes as far as to refer to Saint Francis as ‘a great, 
an ideal communist. He saw that the source of all evil is private 
property.’'* He speaks of his new development, his awakening 
to internationalism, in terms that he will staunchly advocate 
throughout his life: 


In the beginning men care only for their ego, then for their 
family and their home, and then for the race and the 
fatherland. Lastly they care for Man himself. There always 
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existed men, in all epochs, from Prometheus to Lenin, who 
fought for Man. But their struggle was isolated, scattered, 
luciferian; they did not carry along the masses. Now we must 
struggle to consolidate this new army, to teach (by first giving 
the example) the world's people to breathe outside of their 
borders and to feel pain and joy when the men in Russia and 
China feel pain and joy.!5 


Later, reflecting a developing consciousness of history, he refers 
to our times as those of a new Middle Age which must be gone 
through before the appearance of a new, free, higher 
civilization.!$ 

In 1924 this correspondence ceased ; Kazantzakis left southern 
Italy for Crete. It was in Crete that his sentiments for socialist 
causes were publicly expressed. The consequence was a strong 
reaction on the part of the authorities. At Herakleion, carried 
off by his enthusiasm and his Messianic spirit, he became 
involved with the local communists in what the authorities 
viewed as an illegal political action, and was arrested. However, 
what is of interest to us here is neither the action in which he 
took part nor the fact of his being accused, but the ‘Confession 
of Faith’ which he submitted to the examining magistrate of 
Herakleion when he was arrested as a communist. This 
‘confession’ was to become his ‘Apology’. 

In this document the thoughts which Kazantzakis had 
expressed at times desultorily in his letters, mingled as they were 
with so many other issues and private concerns, became 
summarized and crystallized into a clear statement. In it he states 
unambiguously that the established bourgeois system is no 
longer capable of adjusting itself to contemporary needs and the 
concerns of society. Economically, this system is based on 
predatory private relations of production and on the unequal 
distribution of wealth; socially, there does not exist a single 
ethos to support the relations between men; politically, the 
ruling class administers political power for its own benefit and at 
the expense of the majority. Moreover, he continues, there does 
not exist in the bourgeois system a lofty ideal, a faith, a supra- 
personal rhythm which can give dignity and cohesion to the 

15. Ibid., p. 138. 
16. Ibid., pp. 201-2. 
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activities and energies of individuals and nations. Granting that 
the bourgeois class, having overturned feudalism, contributed 
admirably to thought, art, science and action, he observes that 
now it has embarked on its fateful, downward curve. Although 
we may not clearly perceive this curve (since we are living in it) 
two different kinds of endeavours are becoming obvious. On 
the one hand, there are those who are struggling to overturn and 
replace this situation with “a new system, which, they are 
convinced, is more just and more honourable’.'’ On the other 
hand, according to Kazantzakis, the bourgeoisie are fighting a 
well-expected but losing battle. They disregarded the 
implacable and vital historical laws of birth, growth and decline. 
They hope that now, for the first time in history, their class can 
be maintained forever in power—a vain miracle. Yet what kind 
of class will succeed the bourgeoisie? He answers: 


I have the adamantine conviction that it will be the working 
class: workers, farmers, people productive in the spirit. This 
class has passed the first stage—Charity. It no longer, as a 
century ago, kowtows to the charity of the rich people, no 
longer begs for alms. And then it passed the second 
stage—]ustice; no longer is it demanding to seize the ruling 
power because that is right. And now it has reached the third 
and final stage; it is convinced that it will assume the ruling 
power, because such is the historical necessity." 


He now considered it his duty to make his contemporaries aware 
of the ‘new rhythm of on-going life. How? By articulating a 
clear idea of the historical moment we are passing through, by 
enlightening the people and by giving a new and loftier content 
to the conceptions of work, justice, virtue.'!? 

Kazantzakis thought he could bring about that awareness in 
himself by first forming a clear and impartial idea of ‘the 
greatest contemporary problem which regulates our era—the 
Russian problem'.?? But he had to see with his own eyes, get his 
own impressions, form his own thoughts. For he felt that 


17. A translation of the ‘Apology’ is appended at the end of Nikos 
Kazantzakis: A Biography, by Helen Kazantzakis, trans. by Amy Mims (New York, 
1968), p. 566. 

18. Ibid., p. 566. 1g. Ibid., p. 568. 20. Ibid., p. 569. 
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unlike other times of calmness when one had the right to 
withdraw into solitude, ‘at the critical moment in which we are 
living, I knew it was man’s duty to take, in full consciousness and 
with decisiveness, a stand—to the left or right—in the universal 
battle’. It would have been ‘abominable cowardice’, he 
concludes in the ‘Apology’, to do otherwise. In October 1925 he 
left for Russia. 

The tone of his letters, the explicit statements of his 
‘Apology’, his three trips to Russia, his activities there and in 
Greece, reveal his growing loyalties and forcefully challenge the 
accusation that the Greek writer was oblivious to the fate of 
others and uninterested in political tyranny, social injustice and 
economic exploitation. As we have seen, it was precisely such 
interests, triggered as they were by the social, political and 
economic conditions in Germany and Vienna in the early 19205, 
that engendered his Marxist sentiments and forged his initial 
commitments to Lenin and the Russian Revolution. 

On his second visit to Russia, as an officially invited guest to 
the tenth anniversary of the revolution, he participated in the 
pro-communist World Congress by expressing his convictions 
about one of the main issues discussed: the threat of a new world 
war. He disagreed with the prevalent view among the delegates 
that such a war should be avoided by organizing the world 
proletariat to refuse to fight against each other. He argued, to 
the contrary, that there was only one thing that the world 
proletariat could and must do: prepare for it and, when it came, 
turn the capitalist war into a social one.?! 

Later, in Greece, with Panait Istrati?? (a writer and a new- 

21. Nikos Kazantzakis, Tadidevovrac : Povata, 5th ed. (Athens, 1969), p. 68. 
It is important to note that Kazantzakis' impressions of Russia were first 
published in 1926 in articles for the Athenian newspaper 'EAeó0epoc Aóyoc. 
These articles were subsequently published in two volumes entitled Tf eióa or 
Povota. Kazantzakis published the one volume edition entitled Tadidevovtac: 
Povota in 1928 soon after his return from his last trip to the Soviet Union. 

22. Panait Istrati was a Greek-Rumanian writer who was introduced to the 
literary world of France by Romain Rolland as the ‘Gorki of the Balkans’ and 
who was loved by the European public for his stories about his own vagrant 
life. At the very height of his fame, we are told by Kazantzakis himself, ‘in one 
of his articles in L'Humanité, full of indignation and disgust, he bade goodbye 
to Western Civilization, rotting in dishonour and injustice, and took refuge in 
a new land, where he could live and work . . . in Russia’. pwia, 31 December 
1927. 
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found friend) and D. Glynos (the leading intellectual of the left 
at the time) Kazantzakis organized a large meeting at the 
Alhambra theatre where both he and Istrati spoke. Their 
speeches touched a revolutionary nerve in the audience which, 
applauding and shouting, marched to the centre of Athens 
singing the “Third International’. Three days after the Alhambra 
incident the public prosecutor ordered an investigation of the 
three agitators, accusing Istrati of being a communist agent. 
Istrati was asked to leave the country and a trial date was set for 
Glynos and Kazantzakis, but it was repeatedly postponed and 
finally forgotten.?8 

In the spring of 1928 Kazantzakis met again with Istrati in 
Kiev. Together they planned to journey through the entire 
country and write articles for the world press. The articles were 
to be about the struggle of ‘crucified Russia’ and plans were 
made to have them published in three volumes entitled 
‘Following the Red Star’. To this end, in Borjom and later in 
Tiflis, Kazantzakis wrote some forty articles. ‘I am going to send 
most of them,’ he wrote to Prevelakis, ‘to Nouvelles Littéraires, but 
do not know whether they will publish them, as for them they 
are revolutionary; here in Russia they are regarded as 
mystiques."?* 

However, these articles were never published. By the time 
Kazantzakis and Istrati reached Leningrad, Istrati underwent a 
test of faith which had been brewing for some time; the two 
friends became estranged.?5 The crisis developed when the 
Soviet government officially accused Istrati's old friend, the 
Russian writer Victor Serge, of Trotskyism. Istrati was outraged. 
He violently protested to the government, met with officials, 
and spoke to party members—to no avail. Serge was exiled; his 


23. See Helen Kazantzakis’ ‘Afterword’, Toda Raba (New York, 1964), p. 
210. For further details concerning the whole incident see N. Vrettakos, ‘O 
Nixoc KaCavr(áxnc: 'H áyovía tov xai tò épyo rov (Athens, 1960), pp. 140-1. 

24. P. Prevelakis, Nikos Kazantzakis and His Odyssey: A Study of the Poet and the 
Poem, trans. by P. Sherrard (New York, 1961), p. 136. 

25. Both the deep temperamental differences between the two friends as 
well as Kazantzakis’ views about the world in general and Russia in 
particular—views of which we will speak later and which had a negative 
influence on Istrati—helped bring about the crisis and Istrati's journey. See 
Kazantzakis’ letters of that period in Terzpaxóo:a ypáugara. Aspects of 
Kazantzakis’ discussions with Istrati on Russia and communism were 
dramatized in Toda Raba in the conversation between Geranos and Azad. 
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wife went mad, his family was literally abandoned to the streets. 
Istrati was heartbroken. His hopes about Russia shattered, he 
angrily withdrew the vow, given no more than a year ago, to 
serve Russia to the end of his life.26 Returning to Paris, he 
destroyed all the articles written by Kazantzakis and co-signed 
by him which were intended for publication in European 
periodicals. 

Kazantzakis was no doubt disturbed by Serge’s fate and the 
whole ‘Rusakov Affair’, as it came to be called. Yet the point 
from which Kazantzakis was viewing Bolshevik Russia was too 
encompassing to let this incident and others like it affect his 
overall position vis-à-vis the ‘Russian experiment’. Unlike 
Istrati, who all too soon became disillusioned by the Russian 
reality, Kazantzakis did not consider this a fixed state of affairs. 
It was still fluid, still ‘in a state of becoming. The Russian reality 
is replete with contradictions, facts that are logically 
inexplicable and remnants of all realities. . . . Things are just 
beginning to live and still have all the awkwardness, the 
complexity and the charm of a newborn baby.' And in a 
section in Toda Raba which no doubt refers to the time just 
before Istrati's departure, Kazantzakis, reflecting on his friend's 
all too human reaction, has Geranos say: ‘Beyond logic, beyond 
discussions and disputes, beyond economic needs and party 
programmes, higher than the Soviets and the Commissars, the 
force at work in the U.S.S.R. and controlling it is the dark, 
intemperate, ruthless Spirit of our age."? 

Such words make clear that Kazantzakis was interested not in 
Soviet Communism as such, not in a dogmatic intellectual 
Marxism butin the revolutionary spirit he saw at work in Russia. 
‘It is not Russia that interests me’, Geranos says in Toda Raba, 
‘but the flame consuming Russia.'?? In a letter from Moscow in 
1925, a month before he concluded his first trip to the Soviet 
Union, Kazantzakis expressed the same sentiment when he 
wrote that what moved him in Russia was not ‘the reality they 

26. Nikos Kazantzakis and His Odyssey, Greek edition (Athens, 1958), p. 322, 
n. 245. 

i Nikos Kazantzakis, Toda Raba, trans. by Amy Mims (New York, 1964), p. 
63. Conceived on his second trip to Russia this book was first published in 
French in 1938. 

28. Ibid., p. 120. 

29. Ibid., p. 94. 
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had achieved but the reality which they long for and do not 
know that they cannot achieve.’®° 

Kazantzakis’ attitude towards Russia and communism—an 
attitude which grew out of his horror at the injustices he found 
in the capitalist system— illuminates his affinity for communism 
and seems to warrant the identification of him as ‘red’ and 
‘bolshevik’. 


II 


In spite of Kazantzakis’ seeming allegiances to the ‘Russian 
Experiment’ and the great importance he attached to 
communism, the communists also had something on their side 
when they rejected him as bourgeois and decadent and when the 
Russian government prohibited the circulation of his books; for 
he was never a communist. It is this simple fact that presents us 
with difficulties in assessing his relation to Marxism and 
continues to confuse matters regarding his position. 

The explicit statement in Toda Raba, that he was not a party 
member blinded by a complacent faith, is not the only evidence 
of his not being a communist.?! In a letter to Prevelakis in 1936 
explaining his ‘spiritual longitude and latitude’, he wrote that 
although he belonged to the left wing he was ‘never a 
communist'.?? And in a conversation with Istrati which he 
recorded in his Russia, he denied the latter's claim that he, 
Kazantzakis, was a Marxist.?* 

It is simplistic and debatable to say with Prevelakis that the 
reason Kazantzakis was not a communist was because 'the 
narrow-minded and strong communist dedicated to action 
..., [the] person who disposed of metaphysics and was 
ignorant of the inner life and who mocked at the adventure of 
love . . .’, that this kind of man, ‘the new type of man produced 
in Russia appalled him.’ Ample evidence in his writing 
suggests that far from being appalled by the man of action, 
Kazantzakis had a great and lasting admiration for him. 
Although he himself was nurtured by western art and 

30. Nikos Kazantzakis: a Biography, p. 135. 
31. Toda Raba, p. 117. 
32. Nikos Kazantzakis and His Odyssey, p. 160. 
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philosophy, and may have even, as Prevelakis put it, ‘personified 
broad polyhedral thought’, he often spoke with sarcasm and 
derision about the ‘metaphysical problem'55 and about the 
atrophied western intellectuals (like the Boss in Zorba the Greek) 
whose neutrality, objectivity and non-involvement were 
fostering the decadence of western civilization. Witness the 
important essay sent to Prevelakis in the form ofa letter in which 
he stresses that as a result of his trips to Russia he had ultimately 
discovered that his nature was not that of a man of action; he 
nevertheless ‘knows how full the life of a man can also be today 
who dedicates himself to action uprooting superfluous and 
minute aesthetic and metaphysical objections’. 

We must also guard against the impression given by 
Prevelakis’ brief comments that Kazantzakis was hostile to 
Marxism because of its conception of the new man; 
Kazantzakis, in Prevelakis’ eyes, personified and represented 
western tradition while the new type of man, the Marxist, was 
ignorant of and despised the humanist values of that tradition. 
For Kazantzakis, the so-called new man, the committed 
communist, was not new at all. In the final analysis and from a 
large perspective, Marxism had little or nothing new to offer. 
Far from being a change of the fighting front of the human 
battle (as he himself might have thought before his trip to Russia 
and as the communists themselves might have wanted to 
believe), communism was another extension of western culture, 
in fact ‘the most extreme and most logical consequence of 
bourgeois civilization'.?" 

According to Marx, communism was to be the necessary 
consequence of the capitalist civilization, the final stage of the 
material dialectic of history. However, this is not what 
Kazantzakis had in mind; it is not what he meant when 
considering communism the logical consequence of bourgeois 
civilization. What he did mean was that communism, as a faith 
based on the theoretical interpretations and conceptions of 

85. Toda Raba, p. 159. 

86. Terpaxóoia ypdyuata, p. 156. We will have occasion to refer again to 
this essay. Written in Gottesgab in 1929, soon after his return from Russia, this 
document, together with the ‘Apology’, as Prevelakis himself does not fail to 
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Marx, did not lead to the novelty that the dialectical method 
implies, but merely logically carried some aspects of the 
bourgeois culture to their final consequences. More specifically, 
he explicitly pointed to the two basic aspects which comprise its 
main characteristics: the materialistic conception of life, and the 
worship of the machine. In fact, if the United States is seen from 
this perspective (the final achievement of western bourgeois 
culture), then ‘the ideal of Soviet Russia is America',** with only 
one difference: the fairer distribution of material goods. ‘The 
bourgeois civilization, with its development of critical 
intelligence, demolished all religions and created that which we 
call science, i.e. rules by which we can know and can subjugate 
the natural powers. Communism deifies all these fruits of 
bourgeois endeavour and attempts only to carry out—and does 
carry out—a tore just distribution of material goods.’ 

For Kazantzakis communism, far from being the creation of a 
new culture, was only the swan song of the old one, the final 
stage of the decomposition of bourgeois civilization. 
‘Communism is the end not the beginning. It has all the 
symptoms of the end: extreme materialism, hypertrophy of the 
rational, deadly analysis of every belief which transcends the five 
senses, deification of practical goals.'*? 

His criticism of the materialism of communism was not 
limited to the worship of the machine and the emphasis on the 
practical, but went to its theoretical roots in Marxism. 
Kazantzakis disagreed vigorously with the most fundamental 
thesis of Marx's dialectical materialism—the notion that 
societies are and have been governed by the prevailing means of 
production; or more generally, that economics constitutes the 
absolute foundation of the socio-political and spiritual 
superstructure and is the reason and cause of any change. He 
agreed that economic factors play a central role in the unfolding 
of a people's history and that economics is one of the most 
powerful movers of human life, if for no other reason than that 
it serves man’s basic needs—'man has always the need to eat’. 
But more often than not there are factors other than economics 
that dominate and determine the historical unfolding and 
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destiny of a people: ‘religion, race, historical adventures, the 
appearance of a great figure’. For example, he did not believe 
that we can explain the appearance and unexpected triumph of 
the Mohammedan civilization by appealing exclusively to the 
economic conditions of the Arab world in the seventh century. 
‘The same economic conditions had weighed down the people 
of the Arab race for many centuries . . . and suddenly one man, a 
great figure, is born . . . the unforeseen is ready every moment to 
open a different path in history. . . . What sudden invincible 
force was impelling these people? Certainly not only economic 
motives but a deeper force, richer and irascible—a faith.’*} 
Similarly he did not agree that we can explain the causes 
responsible for the Christian civilization as economic in 
character. 

According to Kazantzakis, an historian can prove what he 
wishes, given the weight of his central premise and principles of 
selection. But if we objectively and impartially: look at the 
history of humanity, we will see that all these causes together 
‘mould humanity and now one dominates, now the other, now 
many or all together in hard-to-analyse percentages of 
contribution’. 

Not only did Kazantzakis disagree with Marxism by not 
considering the economic factors the sole and basic causes in 
determining the structure and direction of a culture, he also saw 
them as sometimes being effects—results or outcomes of a 
number of factors. It is the working together of these factors 
(such as 'race, luck, climate, wars, an invention and many 
others’) that creates a given set of economic motives and 
conditions. These conditions are often merely the visible forms 
of deeper urges and invisible forces—forces which because of 
their fluidity and opacity cannot be used as easy slogans for the 
masses. 

Finally, he considered it if not totally arbitrary, certainly 
narrow, to hold with Marxists that art, morality and thought are 
the effects of economic laws and material conditions and that 
changes in the latter necessarily bring about changes in the 
former. Could it perhaps be the case, he asks rhetorically, ‘that 
the moral and spiritual changes are results which pre-exist, 
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much earlier than the economic change and make their 
appearance hierarchically—the economic change first and then 
the more complex ones—morality, art, thought?' It was only, 
he thought, because the economic changes come to be discerned 
first that Marxism superficially takes them to be the primary 
causes and all other changes as their effects. 

Above all, it was what he took to be the dogmatism of 
historical dialectical materialism that offended his sensibility 
and ran contrary to his own conception of things—its 
one-sidedness as to what determines historical eras and directs 
humanity on the one hand, and on the other its ‘prophecy’ as to 
the definite and permanent solution of man’s problems. Not 
only, according to Marxism, are the means of production, i.e. 
the economic factors, the sole causes determining the social and 
ideological superstructure, the appropriate regulation of which 
would lead to socialism, but as is well known, the latter will 
invariably have to pass through two stages of evolutionary 
unfolding: the stage which Marx calls in his Economic and 
Philosophical Manuscripts ‘Crude Communism’ and the stage of 
‘Pure Communism’. 

Kazantzakis objected both to what he understood to be the 
idea of the termination of the social evolution in ‘Pure 
Communism’ and to the promises it was thought to contain. He 
derogatorily referred to this dogmatic antidialectic contained in 
the promises of ‘Pure Communism’ as ‘The Iron Law’** and 
considered it to be one of the weakest points of Marxism. For 
him, as we are going to see shortly, the historical dialectic or ‘the 
undulating pattern of history’ has no end, passing through a 
ceaseless series of ‘decays, births, high points, declines, decays’, 
to an endless renewal of life and civilizations. Although 
ultimately quite different in his convictions from Engels, he 
would have agreed with the latter’s statement that ‘all successive 
historical situations are only transitory stages in an endless 
course of development from the lower to the higher'.* 

Kazantzakis’ rejection of the fundamental notions of 
historical materialism necessarily followed from his rejection of 
what he considered to be the naive scientific determinism that 
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underlies it. Influenced as he was by Bergson’s philosophy, he 
could not accept the claim of orthodox scientific socialism that 
social—i.e. human—phenomena can be determined and 
predicted in the same way as the phenomena of the empirical 
sciences. The methods of the physical sciences could in no sense 
be applied to life. If life or life's reality is, as he believed it to be, a 
ceaselessly changing process, always moving ahead and forever 
creating newness and novelty, then life’s phenomena, unlike the 
merely physical ones, cannot be taken up and arranged without 
being drastically distorted; nor can they be framed 
mathematically. Life is a ceaseless dynamic process; we cannot 
establish its laws. Laws, he observed, are made from repetitions, 
while life—and this is its qualitative difference from matter—is 
continual creation: the birth of something new which was not 
included in what was previously given. “But never, under no 
circumstances, can in life the very same causes repeat themselves 
and therefore the same effects be predicted. And since the 
phenomena of life cannot be brought under laws then science, 
that is to say, systems of laws, cannot possibly exist in the case of 
social phenomena.'*5 Far from being able to determine and 
predict the future of social events, a science of society, e.g. 
scientific socialism, can only interpret past events as past, as 
finished and dead, after they have already ceased to flow and 
unfold creatively. Such a science can only purport to anatomize 
life's cadaver; as such its value is only and significantly 
retrospective. It can analyse finished events and establish laws; 
but precisely because we cannot identify the inert ‘body of an era 
with the enormous breath that gives it life’,*” its researches and 
interpretations cannot become lessons for the future. 
Therefore, such a science cannot be considered a valuable guide 
for our thought and action. 

We need not consider further his criticism of the theoretical 
foundations of Marxism, nor, for that matter, need we evaluate 
it to see that it, along with his explicit denial of being a 
communist, flies in the face of the previous evidence presented. 
Were these two sides of Kazantzakis’ attitude towards ‘the 
greatest contemporary problem regulating our era'? Was the 
confusion of his interpreters a reflection of a fundamental 
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ambiguity in Kazantzakis himself? Was he lying? Or was it the 
case that the two seemingly contradictory stands reflected two 
different periods of his development; that the initial enthusiasm 
of his letters and ‘Apology’ dwindled in the light of a more 
critical and mature attitude? 


Ill 


Kazantzakis’ criticism of theoretical Marxism did not prevent 
him from recognizing the real significance of Marx and the 
crucial place his doctrine occupied in the course of historical 
reality. He continued to consider Marx the greatest figure of our 
times. In the essay he sent to Prevelakis he referred to Marx as 
the ‘legislator of the era’ and as the ‘Supreme Ruler of our 
times’.*® Not, as we have seen, because he absolutely agreed with 
the theoretical aspects of Marxism; but because he saw Marx’s 
doctrine as constituting contemporary reality, as being the 
signal of the times. Every period which has created a civilization 
had, according to Kazantzakis, its own slogan. In order for it to 
have been the appropriate one it had both to answer and 
exaggerate the needs of the times. Furthermore, the slogan had 
to be formulated simply. ‘For our time’, he wrote in the same 
essay, ‘this slogan is, beyond any doubt, the communist slogan. 
It has all the above characteristics: it answers to and exaggerates 
today’s reality.'? As we have seen Kazantzakis explain, life, 
reality, in and by itself, is too dynamic to have the logical and 
fixed structures Marx assigned to it. He did not believe that 
there existed, for instance, two classes so absolutely fixed with 
such distinct lines of demarcation between them, forming two 
completely separate camps. Yet Marx served a historical 
purpose: with a high-handedness verging on arrogance he 
forced that reality into moulds which he himself had a priori 
carved with rigorous and precise logic. By framing the two 
classes he helped them abruptly separate, acquire class 
consciousness, and with it begin to place themselves in camps 
which his logic had already prescribed. In doing so ‘Marx found 
the proper slogan for our times by means of which he organized 
the masses: he gave them a faith'.50 
48. Terpakóoia ypáupata, 153. 
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The indisputable significance of Marx, according to 
Kazantzakis, resides precisely in this: in his having provided a 
faith for his times such that the reality of the times is defined by 
it. Kazantzakis might not have been in full agreement with the 
philosophical grounds of the signal, but he recognized it as the 
overwhelming force determining the contemporary world 
rhythm: ‘For the first time in history, the earth is acquiring a 
unified consciousness. All races—white, black, yellow, are 
organized around the same purpose.5! He may not have 
accepted the promises claimed by that faith, but he was 
convinced that it was preparing the grounds for the final stage of 
decay of the decomposing bourgeois civilization. In doing ŝo, it 
was creating a transitional period towards something higher in 
the climb of the human spirit. It was ushering in an upward 
movement in the intractable and ever-renewed laws of life and 
civilization: birth, high point, decline. 

The reason Kazantzakis was awed by Russia and the reason he 
went there was that for him it was the place where the activities of 
the transitional period were beginning to be enacted. ‘where 
man is striving, seeking, testing, experimenting to find out—to 
open a path between the old world his soul can no longer 
tolerate and the new ideal that is struggling in vain to arrive’. For 
Kazantzakis it was this striving, these efforts to break the moulds 
of a past that had hardened and become inhuman; it was these 
moments at which what had turned to dead matter was being 
transubstantiated by human effort into Spirit, that constituted 
man’s highest, ‘holiest’? moments, the moments of change and 
upward climb as he called them. There had been such moments 
before in man’s history. “Today it is Russia that is opening a 
path, amidst hunger and blood, in order to raise life higher.’ 
Generalizing the same theme, he sums it up this way: 


For years now an unswerving belief has been taking hold of 
me, lighting up my insides: Someone struggling is climbing 
uphill from matter to plants, from plants to animals, from 
animals to man and is fighting for freedom. In every critical 
historical period, this Struggling One takes on a new face. 
Today the face it has taken is this: Leader of the World 
Proletariat.5? 
51. Nikos Kazantzakis: A Biography, p. 567. 52. Povota, p. 261. 
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We should not be misled however, when we try to determine 
the extent to which, according to Kazantzakis, Russia had 
opened—or actually discerned the nature of—the path it was 
trying to open. Although Kazantzakis had repeatedly stated that 
the ‘amazing Soviet experiment’ was the one which was shaping 
the great contemporary international reality, that reality was not 
an end in itself but comprised a stage of transition. “We have 
been experiencing’, he wrote at the end of his book on Russia, 
‘from the Russian Revolution onward, the harrowing and 
bloody labour pains of some higher civilization.’ He left it to be 
understood that that civilization was not yet born, was not being 
realized in Russia and was not embodied in the communist 
ideology or the premises of Marxist theory: ‘We live and 
therefore do not perceive our times. But centuries hence they 
will surely not be called a Renaissance but a middle age. A 
middle age, that is to say, an interregnum: one civilization is 
breaking and falling, the other is being born. The one is dying, 
for generations gasping, the other is in labour, for generations 
labouring.” The civilization which is dying is none other than 
the western bourgeois civilization, and communism, as 
Kazantzakis saw it, constitutes the final stage of its dying process. 
It is here, as we saw earlier, that Kazantzakis places the 
significance of communism in the ‘undulating pattern of 
history’. It is the single, latest and most powerful force in the 
dissolution of a culture which already had its high point and is at 
the final stage of its downward curve of decline and decay; and 
at the same time and almost paradoxically it itself is that final 
stage. 

Viewed from the global perspective Kazantzakis was trying to 
develop, communism has created—or rather is—an inter- 
regnum on the other side of which he could see the vague 
adumbrations of a new era: an era which, although it is to 
transcend the communist reality we are presently experiencing, 
cannot be thought of as coming to be realized without having 
first gone through that reality. Kazantzakis chose, with 
deliberate ambiguity, to call this new age Metacommunism. He 
must have had this in mind when he had stated earlier that the 
communist experiment was opening a new path in order to raise 
life to a higher order. 


58. Ibid., p. 269. 
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Now, perhaps, we are in a better position to understand 
Kazantzakis’ exhortation in the letter to Prevelakis, in the 
introduction to the French edition of Toda Raba, and elsewhere, 
that in the time in which we are living, one ought to be 
communist. However, he qualifies this view: We must be 
communists, but enlightened ones, implacable, without any 
shallow hope or simple-minded, superficial optimism. ‘We 
should not be like the naive communists who think that 
happiness and justice will follow upon the triumph of 
communism.’ Therefore, we could say that we ought to be 
communists first because communism is, as we have seen, what 
defines contemporary reality; second, because by being 
communists we will destroy the already crumbling bourgeois 
civilization and help mankind to move further into the 
transitional period; and third, because the further we move into 
that period and draw out the consequences of communism, the 
sooner we shall go through it and transcend it. ‘It is like the 
driver’, Kazantzakis explained, using the same example in more 
than one place, *who enters a burning forest. Instead of going 
back he should double his speed in order to get out of the fire. In 
the same way, we have entered this fearsome period and we 
must, as much as we can, stretch the implications of 
communism to their extreme consequences so that salvation 
may come sooner. What salvation? The destruction of this 
world and the beginning of the creation of another, with 
different foundations, where the worship of the machine, of 
logic and of practical goals will be considered worthless goods 
[sic]. A new slogan.'55 

Ata time when the world was still in shock from the Bolshevik 
revolution and when Russia was at its first stage of applying 
Marxist theory, Kazantzakis was already drawing the 
consequences of communism and calling for a new signal and a 
new beginning. He considered it his right and duty as a man of 
thought to divine the new post-Marxist signal and to detect and 
salvage the potentialities in communism in order to use them as 
signposts for the future development of man. ‘If, however, we 
are not men of action, then we have the right, if we can, to wish 
for, to experience from now on and to divine this meta- 


54. Tetpaxdata ypáugata, p. 155. 
55. Ibid., p. 155. 
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communist slogan. Communism is the end but naturally 
like every end it has in it many elements of the future beginning. 
What are these elements? From all our wishes and needs and 
presentiments that surround us which ones will survive and be 
used in the coming civilization? From all these ephemeral 
visions, which ones have the likelihood of relative immortality? 
This is the great agony and the great duty of today’s creative 
theorist. 56 


IV 


Commentators often speak of the influences certain great 
figures exerted on Kazantzakis’ intellectual development and 
quite as often see that development in terms of clearly defined 
stages. Kazantzakis himself was partially responsible for this 
since in more than one place he had explicitly acknowledged his 
debt to the great men who aided him in his long and ‘bloody 
journey’: Christ, Buddha, Nietzsche, Bergson, Lenin, Odysseus. 
Such admissions on his part, however, given the nature of his 
thought, are more prone to mislead than to enlighten: they tend 
to be interpreted in such a way as to suggest that his thought is a 
mere conglomeration of the philosophical attitudes reflected by 
these great names. In their attempt to determine the nature, 
force and time of these influences, commentators have robbed 
his thought of any claim to originality. Moreover, by 
considering these influences in terms of clearly demarcated 
stages, they give the impression that his thought proceeded ina 
staccato-like manner, undergoing drastic changes at every start 
of a new influence as the Greek writer first abandoned an old 
mentor and then embraced a new one. They consequently see 
his thought as lacking the wholeness and continuity it actually 
has. 

While we have to admit that the figures and the philosophies 
he himself often acknowledged did have an influence in 
formulating his thought, none of them was completely adopted 
by Kazantzakis nor was any one of them completely abandoned. 
It is closer to the truth to say that each of these philosophies was 
assimilated by Kazantzakis’ mind and was transformed in 
accordance with that mind’s own chemistry to form a world view 


56. Ibid., p. 155. 
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that was uniquely his own. In this sense, aspects of each of these 
philosophies remained with him to the end of his life. This holds 
true of Buddhism, Bergsonism, Nietzscheanism, as well as of 
Marxism. 

It would be just as misleading, therefore, to speak of the 
writer’s Marxist or ‘left-wing stage’ as it would be to speak of his 
Buddhist, nihilist stages, etc. And this notwithstanding his own 
assertion in a letter that ‘From 1923 to 1933 approximately. . .I 
belonged to the Left Wing." Nor would it be completely 
correct, focusing on that ten-year period, to see it as one in 
which Kazantzakis’ original hopes and embrace of communism 
in the early 1920s gradually dwindled, reaching a point of 
disillusionment which by the early 1930s forced his gaze away 
towards ‘metacommunism’. 

His notion of *netacommunism' was with him from the very 
beginning of that period. In fact this concept first emerged 
along with his Spiritual Exercises which he finished in April 1923, 
at the very time he was speaking so fervently about Russia. 
Again, that his outlook did not change and that he considered 
Russian Communism as part of the transitional stage at the end 
as well as at the beginning of that ‘left-wing’ period, while he 
was still in Germany, has been attested by the letters to his first 
wife. As early as 1923 he spoke of it in terms of ‘The Middle 
Ages’. The same idea is stated in his ‘The Social Problem',5* 
published in February 1925. Finally no such thing as 
disillusionment took place in him because, from the outset, long 
before his trip to Russia and amidst his enthusiastic letters, he 
wrote to his wife in 1922 that he ‘had not the slightest illusion 
about the present reality in Russia’. 

Ultimately, there are two ways that this period affected 
Kazantzakis. First, it brought him to the clear realization that he 
was not a man of concrete action, a realization which was to be 
forced on him once again in 1945 when as Minister he tried to 
bring together the various Greek socialist factions into one 
party. Secondly, because he witnessed, and to some extent 
partook of the communist reality, this period afforded him the 
opportunity to formulate communism's significance and to 

57. Nikos Kazantzakis and His Odyssey, p. 160. 


58. ‘O Kalavrldxne uidei yiá Oed, ed. K. Mitsotakis (Athens, 1965), pp. 
126-33. 
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articulate the various aspects of that significance in regard to 
human history and to man. In other words, it gave him the 
chance to clarify and formulate those ideas which he had, 
perhaps too abruptly, expressed in his letters early in that 
period. His stance in regard to that reality and the metaphysics 
on which it was based never substantially changed during that 
period, nor during any other period to the end of his life. We 
have already seen his criticism of theoretical Marxism. His 
objection that the fundamental metaphysical contentions of 
Marxism are one-sided and dogmatic, and his attitudes towards 
the unbending faith of orthodox communists, whom he 
considered naive, remained with him to the very end and 
explain why his books were banned in Russia. At the same time, 
however, his deep antipathy toward the decadent values of 
capitalism; his growing aversion toward imperialism and 
colonialism; his view that communism was the single reality 
defining the times, a reality which will have to be traversed if 
man is to be ushered into a new and higher era—all these 
convictions which admittedly grew during that ‘left-wing’ 
period were not abandoned with that period but persisted and 
solidified in the years to come, as his activities and writing show. 
And of course they were the reason for his being persecuted by 
every single rightist government in Greece. 

In 1944, immediately after a period of isolation on the island 
of Aegina, he joined the democratic, socialist and resistance 
groups which had surfaced soon after the war. In May 1945, he 
was elected the first president of the ZEE—ZoociaAMiorixi) 
‘Epyatixy “Evwon (Socialist Labour Union). The same year he 
became Minister without portfolio—a position which he 
resigned a few months later. In the summer of 1946, while in 
England, a plebiscite brought back the king to Greece. In the fall 
he moved to France. He was never to see Greece again. 

Between the first and second civil wars in Greece, Kazantzakis 
became one of the few bearers of a Greek socialist democratic 
ideology. Both as leader of the ‘Socialist Labour Union’ and as 
minister, in speeches and announcements and press 
conferences, he put forth a socialist political ideology whose 
roots went directly and undeniably back to his views of “The 
Social Problem’ 1925 and to his ‘Apology’. He repeated the 
significance of the historical moment humanity was passing 
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through, the necessity of destroying the moulds of the old 
bourgeois civilization, the need to struggle for man’s 
development; he insisted that such development is grounded 
not merely in economic emancipation but in the emancipation 
of the ‘light that exists within every man and every people. . .'5? 
‘Only on psychological foundations can a civilization be 
solidified. The economic and political life is always regulated by 
a progress of man's soul.’® To the end of his life he remained 
true to what in the early 1920s he -had called his new 
development—his awakening to internationalism. From their 
very beginning he favoured the anti-colonial revolutions which 
were breaking out in the aftermath of World War II and he later 
became a supporter of the first and second international 
conferences which were being organized in Athens to prepare 
the ground for the First International Anti-colonial Congress. 
It is the equality, cooperation and freedom of the world's 
people that he spoke of when he addressed, a few months before 
his death, the International Peace Committee, on the occasion 
of his receiving the Peace Award in Vienna. In a passage whose 
resemblance to the letters of the early 1920s is undeniable, he 
states: 


One world staggers, ready to fall, another is being raised. 
Countless are the forms of destruction and reconstruction 
which are all around us. That is why man's responsibility is 
great today. He has realized that any one of his actions may 
affect the whole human destiny. He knows that men, black, 
white, yellow, are one. [If] at the other end of the world 
someone is hungry, we are to blame; we cannot be free if at 
the end of the world someone still remains a slave.®! 


Disillusioned with practical politics, discouraged by the 
attitudes of the great powers, embittered by the situation in 
Greece, which was “groaning under the fascist yoke’, self-exiled 
in southern France, Kazantzakis turned to that labour with 
which he was most at home; he turned, this time resolutely, to 
his literary activity. With the exception of Zorba the Greek all of his 

.59. From a speech on the BBC on 18 July 1946. Nikos Kazantzakis: A 
Biography, p. 448. 
60. Ibid., p. 443. 
61. Pouliopoulos, op. cit., p. 20. 
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great novels date from this time on. His writing of the novels, 
however, should not be seen as an aesthetic diversion on his 
part. It neither brought an end to his role as an enlightener of 
the people nor did it mean the abandonment of those Marxist 
ideas which he had all along deemed progressive. As a novelist, 
he channelled those ideas through the medium of art, 
embodying them in the heroes and situations of his novels. The 
abstract statements of his travel books, letters and all the other 
documents we have considered became concretized and 
enfleshed in the dramas of his stories. 

As early as in his ‘Apology’ we have seen him state that he took 
it to be his duty to articulate a clear idea of the historical 
moment we were passing through by enlightening the people 
and giving a new and loftier content to the conceptions of work, 
justice and virtue. In his novels his protagonists Christ, Saint 
Francis, Manolios, Father Fotis and Father Yanaros become the 
concrete embodiments of that higher moment we are going 
through in terms of a struggle whereby one civilization is about 
to fall and another about to begin. This struggle is concretely 
and passionately presented in the Greek Passion and The Fratricides 
in the struggle between those who believe that ‘the world rests 
on four pillars—religion, country, honour and property'— 
and those for whom such a world is ‘unjust and wicked . . . and 
must perish'.$ We need only to read these two novels to be 
convinced that Kazantzakis was neither bourgeois, fascist, red or 
immoral. These works suffice to contradict the claim that he was 
an egomaniac, oblivous to the fate of others. For in them, as in 
all his books, what Kazantzakis did is what he himself professed: 


I compel myself in my work to set heroic models before the 
people, not fictitious heroes who never existed, but those who 
have emerged from the vitals of my race. They alone incarnate 
the claims and the hopes of the famished and the persecuted 
and are capable of showing the people the way to salvation.5* 


That salvation, Kazantzakis was convinced, could not be found 
within the capitalist world. And if, as he was equally convinced, 
62. Nikos Kazantzakis, The Greek Passion, trans. by J. Griffin (New York, 


1958), pp. 259-60. 
63. Ibid., p. 422. 
64. Nikos Kazantzakis: A Biography, p. 530. 
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communism did not afford us the new beginning, at least it was 
the end of an era beyond which an opening of a new path could, 
however vaguely, be envisioned. 


Kent State University, 
Ohio 
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Pachymeres on the ‘Amourioi’ of 
Kastamonu 


ELIZABETH A. ZACHARIADOU 


In a recent article Professor Cl. Cahen pointed out various 
problems resulting from the history of the region of Kastamonu, 
which on account of its remoteness from the political centres 
attracted little attention from the chroniclers.! One of the 
problems is the incompatibility of the narratives of the oriental 
sources and the writings of the Byzantine historian George 
Pachymeres with respect to some events of the reign of the Seljuk 
Sultan Masud II: Pachymeres while referring to the history of 
Kastamonu produces a certain Ali Amourios, his brother Nasir 
ed-din (Naorpárioc)—Aa person of lesser importance—and their 
father, whom he also names Amourios.? The same Amourios 
and his sons are also mentioned by Nikephoros Gregoras, who, 
however, passes over in silence the sons’ names.’ 


. Cl. Cahen ‘Questions d'histoire de la province de Kastamonu au XIIIe 
siècle’, Selcuklu Arastirmalari Dergisi (Journal of Seljuk Studies), III (1971), 
145-58; cf. idem, Pre-Ottoman Turkey (London, 1968), pp. 310-12. 

2. Georgii Pachymeris, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis Libri Tredecim, ed. 
I. ,Bekker (CSHB, 1835), II, pp. 327-30. 

g. They are also mentioned by Laonikos Chalkokondyles and the compiler 
of the Chronicon Maius once attributed to Georgius Sphranues. It has been 
attested that Chalkokondyles' information derives from Gregoras and that the 
compiler of the Chronicon Maius (sixteenth century) was based on 
Chalkokondyles. Therefore these two sources will be ignored in the present 
article. See P. Wittek, Das Fürstentum Mentesche (Istanbuler Mitteilungen, II: 
Istanbul, 1934), pp. 18-19; R. J. Loernertz, Autour du Chronicon Maius 
attribüe à Georges Phrantzés', Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, 111 (Studi e Testi, 
123: Vatican City, 1946), 273-311. 
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Amourios has been taken by historians—unanimously one 
could say—as a name and more precisely as the Greek rendering 
of the Arabic name Omur.* Analysis of passages from 
Pachymeres will soon prove that it is a family name deriving 
from a title. 

Pachymeres, himself a contemporary of the events he 
recounted, mentions Ali when relating the battle of Bapheus; 
for Ali participated in this battle fighting on the side of the 
Ottomans. The Byzantine historian leaves the first sentence of 
his narrative unfinished in order to tell the story from the 
beginning. Thus he starts a digression which I paraphrase here, 
keeping as closely to the text as possible. Ali Amourios and his 
brother Nasir ed-din (the latter once hostage in the hands of the 
Byzantine Emperor for several years) with the support of the 
Turks of Kastamonu used to ravage the neighbouring Byzantine 
territories. The power of Ali became great since the time he killed 
Malik Maaoup, the son ofthe Sultan Izz ed-din II, in battle. 

At this point Pachymeres starts the story of Malik Macoup. 
This Malik Maooup, sharing the fate of his dethroned father, 
followed him from Ainos to the Crimea; after his father’s death 
he crossed the Black Sea and reached Kastamonu.* From there 
he succeeded in gaining the favour of the Mongol khan Arghun 
and he became the lord of the territories which in the past had 
belonged to his father; he subdued the Turkish amirs of the 
region whether willingly or under compulsion; but the father of 
Ali came into contact with the Mongols® and obtaining military 


4. G. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, II (Berlin, 1958), p. 216 (s.v. 'Ouápng); itis 
to be noted that the confusion between '"4uoíproc— Omur goes back to the 
manuscripts of the history of Chalkokondyles (see preceding note): in some of 
them the name appears as 'Ouoópeo or ‘Oudpew (genitive); but as 
Chalkokondyles' history was written at the end of the fifteenth century no 
special importance can be attributed to the variae lectiones (Moravcsik, loc. cit.). 
Moreover it is to be emphasized that many a Byzantine author used to render 
the Arabic name Omur by ‘Ayodp (Moravcsik, loc. cit.) and this fact leads to 
further complications. " 

5. According to Pachymeres, Magoup at first reached Ovyaivy. Ovpatyn or 
Oúuņva was an ancient town of Paphlagonia; see Flavii Arriani, Quae exstant 
omnia, ed. A. G. Ross, Ii: Scripta Minora et Fragmenta (Leipzig, 1968), pp. 
116-17; cf. Claudii Ptolemaei, Geographia, ed. C. Muller 1/2 (Paris, 1901), p. 
846 (especially the commentary). In another passage Pachymeres (II, p. 611), 
repeating the same account, states that Macoóp tòv Evéewov õraneparwðelç 
zpóc Kaotauova yivetat. 
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aid from them he resisted Macoóp strongly. He soon reduced 
him to the point that Macoóp was obliged to flee with his wife 
and his people and seek refuge with the Byzantine Emperor. 
Maooip first came to Herakleia and then Constantinople; but 
the Emperor happened to be at Nymphaion, and from there he 
commanded Maaoip to come to his presence. Thus Maaoip left 
his wife in the capital and, escorted by an officer of the 
Emperor’s service, he set off for Nymphaion. Half way, at 
Adramyttion, he understood that nothing good would result 
from his going to the Emperor; therefore he escaped, went back 
to the Turks and soon recovered his previous power and even 
more. The father of Ali realized that any resistance to Maooóp 
would be vain and dangerous. For this reason he went with his 
seven sons to venerate him, bearing presents and hoping to be 
accepted into his service. Macoóp received them and he had 
them killed on the spot by his servants. Ali was lucky enough to 
survive this family massacre. Then Ali thought that to avenge his 
family was of supreme importance; for this reason he associated 
himself with many Turks and he started devastating Macoóp's 
territories as a robber rebel. Magovp marched against him and 
was killed in the battle. "These events raised Ali to the "amourion" 
dignity." From that time onwards he started fighting against the 
Byzantines. 

Pachymeres mentions Macoóp on another occasion when 
referring to a match planned by the Byzantine Emperor 
Andronikos II. After repeating part of Maoovp’s story, almost in 
the same words, and after adding that he has already written 
about the fate of this man, he gives some brief information 
concerning Magovp’s wife and daughter left in Constantinople: 
the wife was sent to Magoúp by the Emperor after repeated 
appeals on his part; but the young daughter was left in 
Constantinople. Andronikos II kept her as a hostage and later 
he thought of marrying her to a Turkish amir.’ 


6. This change of the Mongol policy will be explained later. 

7. As this phrase constitutes a key, I quote it: cabra tov 'AAfv ézijpev eic 
óykov duovprov: Pachymeres, II, p. 330. On óyxoc meaning also dignity, 
loftiness, majesty, see Liddell-Scott, Lexicon, s.v. duovptoc is obviously here an 
adjective; there is no need to write it with a capital letter, following the editor 
of Pachymeres. 

8. Pachymeres, II, p. 591, and mainly pp. 611-12; on the husband to be 
(irrelevant to this article) see P. Wittek, ‘Yazijioghlu Ali on the Christian 
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The episode between Ali's father and Izz ed-din II's son is 
mentioned by Nikephoros Gregoras in his history, completed 
approximately fifty years after that of Pachymeres. Gregoras’ 
information is very slight. The Sultan Izz ed-din escaped from 
Ainos to the Crimea together with his son Malik (Gregoras 
refers to the son with his title but without giving his name); 
shortly after Izz ed-din’s death Malik crossed the Black Sea and 
joined the Mongols; with the approval of the latter he went to 
claim his father’s realm. Some of the Turkish amirs received him 
as their lord and some were about to do so; but one of them, 
Amourios, started fighting against him and he finally expelled 
him. Then Malik decided to flee to the Emperor; he reached 
Herakleia and when spring came he thought of going to the 
Emperor who was then at Nymphaion. Although he set off he 
did not arrive there, but he went back trying to recover his 
father’s realm; shortly afterwards he was killed by some 
murderers secretly organized against him.? 

1. The date of the events: Pachymeres’ account differs from 
Gregoras' much shorter version only in some trivial details; but 
the two historians disagree with respect to the chronological 
period during which the events took place. Pachymeres states 
that Macoóp went to Kastamonu after his father's death: 
therefore after 1278.!? He also states that Masoup enjoyed, at 
least temporarily, the favour of Arghun and thus offers another 
terminus post quem for the events, namely the year 1284 in which 
Arghun ascended the throne.!! Although he relates the events in 
a digression he includes them in his second book dealing with 
Andronikos II's reign which partly corresponds with Arghun's 
period. 

Gregoras also places the events after Izz ed-din's death; but he 
mentions them as slightly preceding the fortification of the 
Sangarios region by Michael VIII and the restoration of the city 


Turks of Dobruja', Bulletin of the School of Oriental and. African Studies, XIV 
(1952), 664—5. 
9. Nicephori Gregorae, Byzantina Historia, ed. L. Schopen (CSHB, 1829), I, 
.197- 
i 10. On Izz ed-din II see the article Keykávus II in Islam Ansiklopedisi (O. 
Turan). 
11. B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran (Berlin, 1955), pp. 77-83. 
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of Tralleis undertaken by the junior Emperor Andronikos II:!? 
thus he places them around the year 1280. 

Both historians state that when the Seljuk prince sought 
refuge in the Byzantine territories, the Emperor was at 
Nymphaion. As around 1280 Andronikos II, then co-emperor, 
resided at Nymphaion for a while,? it is necessary to analyse 
their writings. For, after all, the mention of Arghun could be 
attributed to a lapsus of Pachymeres, and the Emperor, who 
according to both historians resided at Nymphaion, could be 
the co-emperor. 

This latter hypothesis seems unlikely as nothing in the 
writings of the two historians suggests—even faintly—the co- 
existence of two Emperors; but it must be completely excluded 
if one takes into consideration both the work and the life of 
Pachymeres. 

Pachymeres was not only a contemporary of the events in 
question but also a close observer of them, being in the service 
of the palace and ofthe church. Arghun was not only the khan of 
the Mongols for the palace circles of Constantinople: his father, 
Abaka (1265-82), was the husband of an illegimate daughter of 
Michael VIII.* More important still: Pachymeres’ account 
concerning the last efforts of Michael VIII intended to save Asia 
Minor from the overwhelming Turkish advance is particularly 
detailed. As is known, Michael VIII had focused his attention in 
general on the affairs of the West; and the West during the last 
years of his reign posed a grave threat. Although the Emperor 
was very busy in Constantinople receiving papal ambassadors, 
annihilating opponents of the Union of the Churches, plotting 
the Sicilian Vespers and waging war in Albania, he could no 


12. The exact year of the attempted restoration of Tralleis has not yet been 
fixed: P. Lemerle, L'Émirat d'Aydin, Byzance et L’Occident (Paris, 1957), p. 255; at 
any rate it took place around 1280; see Angeliki E. Laiou, Constantinople and the 
Latins: the Foreign Policy of Andronikos II, 1282—1328 (Cambridge, Mass. 1972), 
pp. 24-5. 

18. Pachymeres, I, p. 474. 

14. Steven Runciman, ‘The Ladies of the Mongols’, Etc uvýunv K. 'Auávtov 
(Athens, 1960), 48—50; cf. Baorkeùç mpdc Tov oikeiov yauBpóv, Tov tov 'Arrapíov 
deondlovra óià Toupxiac dnoxemmévnc adt@: C. Gianelli, ‘Le récit d'une mission 
diplomatique de Georges le Métochite (1275—1276) et le Vat. Gr. 1716’, Scripta 
Minora (Rome, 1963), pp. 91—111; R. J. Loenertz, ‘Notes d'histoire et de 
chronologie byzantine’, Byzantina et Franco-Graeca (Rome, 1970), pp. 438-9. 
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longer ignore the Turks.!5 Pachymeres relates many activities 
resulting from the Emperor’s concern for his eastern provinces: 
he first sent his son and co-emperor Andronikos II to the 
Meander region. Andronikos’ principal occupation there was 
the reconstruction and repopulation of Tralleis; but the Turks 
conquered the town shortly afterwards while Andronikos was at 
Nymphaion. A little later the Emperor himself crossed the 
Bosporos after having heard that the region of Sangarios was in 
danger. Before marching against the enemy he was obliged to 
reside for a while on the Asiatic coast. During his stay there 
Pachymeres himself went to join him and he had occasion to be 
in his company every day. Later the Emperor reached the 
Sangarios region, and, after having it fortified, he went back to 
Constantinople. In the same year, Andronikos II returned from 
Asia Minor. Another son of Michael VIII, Constantine, crossed 
to Asia Minor to replace his father. Shortly afterwards the wife 
of Andronikos II, who had accompanied her husband to Asia 
Minor and was left there, died. Her funeral took place in Nicaea 
and thus Michael went to the capital of Bithynia. Andronikos II 
was going to revisit the Eastern provinces. Father and son stayed 
for a while encamped on the Asiatic coast. After Michael’s 
return to the capital news reached him that the Sangarios region 
was devastated by the Turks; therefore he undertook his last 
campaign against them. After marching up to the Sangarios he 
visited Brusa and later Lopadion to inspect the fortifications 
there.'® 

This information about the activities of the Emperor and the 
co-emperor is fairly accurate. Moreover it is stated specifically 
that Pachymeres himself was an observer. There is no mention 
nor the slightest hint of the Seljuk prince’s attempted visit to 
Nymphaion in connection with the events related above. 
Consequently one can assume that Pachymeres, when making 
his digression concerning Ali and Maocoíp, is recording events 
belonging to a different time. 

Gregoras’ corresponding account is in strong contrast to that 
of Pachymeres with respect to all this coming and going of the 


15. D. J. Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West, 1258-1282 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1959), pp. 305-71. 

16. Pachymeres, I, pp. 468—74, 483, 494, 500—5, 523. D. M. Nicol, The Last 
Centuries of Byzantium, 1261—1453 (London, 1972), pp. 91-3. 
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Emperor and his sons between Constantinople and Asia Minor. 
Gregoras mentions three events: one expedition to the 
Sangarios frontier despatched by the Emperor, the fortification 
of this region, and Andronikos II's vain attempt to restore 
Tralleis, captured afterwards by the Turks." 

This difference between the two authors can easily be 
explained: Pachymeres, being a close contemporary observer 
with an intense interest in Asia Minor, wrote down all the 
relevant activities of the royal family considered by him as 
important. Gregoras writing much later, at a time when Asia 
Minor was definitely lost, gives a résumé of other sources. 

Consequently the following explanation can be given with 
respect to Gregoras' confusion: in one of his sources he found 
the information concerning Ali's father active in Kastamonu 
beyond the Sangarios. Perhaps he found it in the work of 
Pachymeres itself, which has been established as one of his 
sources. And, considering the events as connected with 
Michael's expedition to the Sangarios region, he inserted the 
passage in the corresponding part of his history to make his 
narrative more consistent. 

If his source was Pachymeres' work, his confusion would have 
arisen from the fact that he had to deal with a digression; for, it 
should perhaps be repeated, Ali's family story constitutes a 
digression in the work of Pachymeres. 

Therefore an attempt will be made to date the events on the 
basis of Pachymeres only. The mention of the Emperor's 
presence at Nymphaion could help us positively. It is known 
that Andronikos II while Emperor sojourned in Asia Minor 
from 129o to 1299: first he went to Bithynia to inspect the 
fortifications of Sangarios; then he visited Nicaea and 
Lopadion; finally he reached Nymphaion where he stayed for 
two years.!? One would suppose that the events can fairly safely 
be placed in the period 1290-3. 

2. The word Amourios. As Pachymeres in his archaic and 
complicated style states that Ali after his exploits was raised to 
the ‘amourion’ dignity, one can be categorical: we are dealing 


17. Gregoras, I, pp. 138-40 and 142. 
18. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, I, p. 451. 
19. Laiou, op. cit., p. 79. 
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with a title and not with a name.?? In the above mentioned 
phrase the word ápoópioc constitutes an adjective qualifying the 
noun óyxoc. The ending of the adjective, -t0¢, is very common in 
ancient Greek. If one removes this ending one is inclined to 
recognize in the remaining word, duoóp, the Arabic-Turkish 
title amir. This title, quite familiar to the Byzantines, is usually 
rendered in Greek by áuipàác;?! but Pachymeres himself never 
uses the term duiác and when speaking of the neighbouring 
Turkish amirs he uses either the ancient Greek term earpáz c or 
nepoápxnc.?? Therefore the rendering of amir by áuoóp does not 
contradict his own terminology. It is to be noted also that 
Gregoras does not use the term duipac either. 

On the other hand an '"Auoópmc, described as a Turkish 
strategos devastating Mesothinia, is also mentioned by 
Pachymeres.? In this latter case one can see how Pachymeres by 
adding the ending -7¢ makes a Greek noun out of the Arabic 
title while in Ali's case he makes an adjective, on analogy with 
atpatijyioc from otpatnyés or kaicápioc from xaicap. 

Amourios does not appear as an adjective qualifying only the 
noun óyxoc in Pachymeres' text. It appears twice as an adjective 
following Ali's name (‘Adij¢ "Auoópioc)** and also as an adjective 
used instead of a noun (a phenomenon common in Greek 
grammar) with respect to Ali's father, called also "Auoópioc. 
Pachymeres is supposed to know about this family as one of its 


20. This has been already suggested by Professor Cl. Cahen, *Questions 
d'histoire", 157. 

21. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, Il, pp. 66-8. 

22. todc npovbyovtac töv tide IIepoóv, oüc 56) cavpánac éxeivor Kadovat: 
Pachymeres, II, p. 328; cf. karefAnrrav'Epeooc napa rob repoápyov Zacáv.ll, 
p- 591; Jagàk Medjx, aatpáz nc àv, qualified also as repaápyns: I1, p. 591. 

23. Pachymeres, II, p. 346. This conclusion, i.e. that "4uoóprc constitutes 
another way of rendering in Greek the Arabic title amir, could perhaps help for 
a re-examination of the Byzantine folk epic poem known under the title Tò 
gopa rob "Apuoópov. Many an interpretation of the name '"Apuoópnc has been 
suggested; see the relevant bibliography in G. Veloudis, ‘Das Armourislied 
und “Omar al-Aqta”’, BZ, LVIII (1965), 318-19. Veloudis after establishing 
that Apuoipnc is another form of ‘Auodpne thinks that it constitutes the Greek 
rendering of the Arabic name Umur. After analysing the passages of 
Pachymeres, I think that the view of Kalonaros, that '4uoópnc is another form 
of the term "4ugpác, could be correct: P. Kalonaros, BaoíAewoc Aiyevijc 
‘Axpirac, II, (Athens, 1941), p. 213. 

24. Pachymeres, II, pp. 327 and 332. 
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members, Nasir ed-din, stayed for several years in 
Constantinople as a hostage. It is clear from his text that Ali’s 
father was an amir (catpdanc); but he is qualified by 
Pachymeres as the duovpioc (the ‘amirian’ one). Later Ali 
himself is qualified in the same way. The adjective, having 
obviously an honorific meaning, is used by Pachymeres with a 
certain nuance. It implies something more than just simply 
'amir' and it should be connected to the family to distinguish it 
from the others. This last conclusion will serve as a starting point 
when we attempt to identify this family of Kastamonu. 

3. The name of Izz ed-din II’s son Maaoóp. This name is taken by 
historians as a slip of Pachymeres (or his copyists) for ‘Masud’.?5 
They have therefore identified him with Masud who ascended 
the divided Seljuk throne in 1284. This identification is 
encouraged by one phrase of Pachymeres, according to which 
the Seljuk prince in question after his father's death crossed the 
Black Sea; reaching Kastamonu he started ruling there over 
these territories as an heir of his father with the consent of 
Arghun. These facts could be vaguely connected with Masud II's 
life. But apart from these nothing in Pachymeres' account 
suggests that he is writing about the son of Izz ed-din II who was 
a Sultan for several years. He mentions him as a Malik? (a title 
used by all Izz ed-din's sons) but never as a Sultan, while he 
qualifies Izz ed-din II as Sultan frequently. He states that soon 
the Mongols turned against him and offered military aid to his 
opponent, Amourios, so that the prince was obliged to flee to 
Byzantium; but, such an episode in Masud's life is not attested 
by any other source, although there are many oriental sources 
dealing with Masud's reign and his relations with che Mongols. 
Finally Pachymeres states that the prince in question was killed 
in Kastamonu; but, as is known, Masud did not end his life in 
this way. 

On the other hand, one can assume that Pachymeres knew 
much about Izz ed-din's family. Izz ed-din and his family are 
known to have sought refuge with the Byzantine Emperor and to 
have stayed first at Nymphaion, later in Constantinople, and 


25. The first to suggest that Macoóp is Masud was J. Mordmann, ‘Uber das 
Türkische Fürstengeschlecht der Karası in Mysien’, Sitzungsberichte der Königlich 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1911), 4 

26. On Malik see Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, YI, p. 187. 
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finally at Ainos. From there together with Maootp, as 
Pachymeres states, he escaped to the Crimea; but other 
members of his family remained in Byzantine territories: some 
of them in Berroia and one of his sons, Malik Constantine, in 
Constantinople."  Pachymeres must have known about 
Maocoóp: as we saw, he was deeply involved in the politics of 
Constantinople around the years 1290-3, when Maoovp was 
obliged, for a second time, to flee to Byzantium. 

Apart from the conflicting historical evidence there is no clear 
reason to see under the Greek transcription Magoup the Arabic 
name Masud. It is much more likely that Maaoup is the Arabic 
name Mansur. Pachymeres’ Magodp is not the first with this 
form of name to be found in Byzantine texts: a son of the Seljuk 
chieftain Kutlumush appears also as Maoovp in the history of 
Nikephoros Bryennios.5 A v preceding a ø is not a very 
acceptable combination in ancient Greek, the language used by 
the Byzantine historians. In most cases this v is either 
assimilated, becoming a second ø, or completely omitted. The 
Arabic word manshur, for example, which should have been 
familiar to the Byzantine chancery, is transcribed as uovooópiov 
by a historian belonging to the court.?? So instead of presuming 
that Maooup is Masud let us accept him as Mansur and try to 
identify him. It is true that no son of Izz ed-din II is known with 
this name; but this Sultan had many sons and with respect to 
their names and their activities the sources give rise to great 
confusion. 

To recapitulate Pachymeres' information: sometime between 
1290 and 1293 a son of Izz ed-din called Mansur, and enjoying 
Arghun's favour, established himself in Kastamonu; some of 
the Turkish amirs there accepted him as their lord. But one of 
them, the Amourios, presumably belonging to a distinguished 
family, fought against him with the support of the Mongols. 
Mansur, defeated for a while, was finally victorious and had the 


27. On the adventures of Izz ed-din II and his family see P. Wittek, 
‘Yazijioghlu ‘Ali’, above note 8, pp. 639-63; on his descendants attested 
in Berroia in the fourteenth century see Elizabeth A. Zachariadon, Of 
Xpioriavoi "Anóyovoi tod 'I((eólv. Kaixaodc B’ ati) Bépoia, Makedonika, VI 
(1964—5), 62—74. 

28. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, M. p. 183. 

29. Moravcsik, Byzantinoturcica, II, p. 199. 
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Amourios assassinated. Later the son of the Amourios, Ali, 
obtaining the alliance of the Turks, killed Mansur. 

Do these events reported by Pachymeres fit within the frame 
of the history of Kastamonu as known through the oriental 
sources ? 

It is necessary to give an outline of the history of Islamic 
Anatolia and especially a summary of the history of Kastamonu 
in the years 1290-3 corresponding to the time of the events 
reported by Pachymeres. 

The Mongol invasion caused the gradual disintegration of the 
Seljuk state on the one hand and on the other a large migration 
of Turcoman population into Anatolia, which settled in the 
frontier provinces, between the Seljuk and the Christian 
territories. After the battle of Kóse dagh the Seljuk state 
remained either divided or left to the nominal domination of a 
Sultan under Mongol overlordship; however, the Turcomans 
acquired new strength. Before the Mongol invasion, despite 
some critical episodes, the Turcomans were on the whole kept 
under control by the Seljuks; but after the defeat ofthe latter the 
situation changed. Some of the Turcoman chieftains tried to 
take advantage of it to win complete emancipation. Others 
played an important role in determining the political 
developments during the struggle between Kilidj Arslan IV and 
Izz ed-din II: the first had the support of the Mongols while the 
second enjoyed the sympathy of the Turcomans. Seljuk princes, 
false or real, such as Ahmad the ‘Jimri’ and Ala ed-din 
Kaykubadh, took refuge with these Turcomans, challenging the 
Seljuks and their overlords the Mongols; but their revolts were 
crushed.?? 

Kastamonu, a frontier province itself, had to suffer all the 
consequences of the new situation. In the middle of the 
thirteenth century the town is qualified as 'the Turcomans' 
capital’. Before 1291 Muzatter ed-din Yavlak Arslan was the 
captain general (uc beghi) of these marches; he was a descendant 
of a noble family, attached for at least three generations to the 
Seljuk dynasty, and he held the lands as an heir of his father and 
his grandfather; his grandfather was the Malik al-umera Amir 
Goban, beglergeg and possibly governor of the province in the 


30. The Cambridge History of Islam, 1 (Cambridge, 1970), pp. 248-53 (O. 
Turan); Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 234-48 and 270—308. 
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days of the great Sultan Kaykubadh. Around 1293, a revolt 
typical of this period is reported in the region of Kastamonu. 
The rebel is a Seljuk prince, son of Izz ed-din II and brother of 
Masud II who ascended the Seljuk throne since 1284; he was 
supported by the Turkish amirs of Kastamonu. Yavlak Arslan, 
loyal to the legitimate Sultan, was killed during the disturbances 
but the revolt was crushed.*! 

Nothing more is known about this revolt; moreover the 
information given by the oriental sources is confused. The exact 
name of the rebel son of Izz ed-din II remains unknown or at 
least uncertain in spite of those studies which propose to identify 
him with any of the numerous sons of Izz ed-din II.*? 

Pachymeres' information obviously concerns this revolt. His 
corresponding account is by no means exhaustive or explicit. 
For Pachymeres' purpose was not to relate what took place in 
Kastamonu but to give a sketch of the background of Ali, who 
was an enemy, among others, of the Byzantine Empire. But once 
the events are placed within their chronological context one can 
understand them. One of the sons of Izz ed-din II called 
Maooip, i.e. Mansur, crosses from the Crimea to Kastamonu. 
Arghun allows him to govern the province while his brother 
Masud reigns in the sultanate. The fact can be accepted as 
historically true, for there is a precedent in Mongol policy: some 
years before Arghun’s father, Abaka, thought it might be useful 
to grant Masud the right to govern the Karamanid territory ` 
while leaving the Seljuk throne to Kaykushraw III.55 Mansur’s 
establishment in Kastamonu should be placed before May 1291, 
i.e. before Arghun's death. 

Once established there Mansur enjoys the support of some of 
the Turkish (i.e. Turcoman) amirs, a not unusual phenomenon 
given the circumstances of the period described above. 
Pachymeres does not state that he revolted; but as in his account 
Mansur's former patrons, the Mongols, all of a sudden, offer 
military aid to fight him, one can conclude that the attitude of 


31. Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 248 and 810-11; idem, ‘Questions 
d'histoire', pp. 153-4. 
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the Seljuk prince towards them was not what they expected. 
Mansur, when first defeated, flees to the Byzantine Emperor but 
half-way he realizes that he is not going to be well received by 
him. The reason is obvious: the Emperor wanted to maintain 
good relations with the Mongols,** while the Turcomans were 
his dangerous enemies. Thus Mansur is obliged to go back 
where he continues his revolution most successfully. Perhaps he 
was able to take advantage of the temporary withdrawal of the 
Mongol forces from Anatolia after Arghun’s death followed by 
a short struggle for the succession on the Ilkhanid throne;55 but 
this is mere hypothesis. 

The main opponent of Mansur in Kastamonu, according to 
Pachymeres, is Amourios. It is not unreasonable to identify him 
with Yavlak Arslan and one is highly encouraged to do so as the 
identification is already suggested by Professor Halil Inalcik.*6 
The reason for which Pachymeres qualifies him as the Amourios 
is evident: he was not like any other amir of the time but a 
descendant of Amir Coban. After all, his grandfather had the 
title amir inserted between his honorific name and his name. 
Yavlak Arslan remains faithful to the legitimate Sultan and with 
the help of the Mongols he fights the rebel; but as the latter 
consolidates his position he gives up resistance and he tries to go 
over to the other's service. He is assassinated together with his 
sons. 

Then his son Ali appears. He breaks with his family tradition 
and he associates himself with the Turcomans. He acts in this 
way because he believes that to avenge his family is his supreme 
task; on the other hand, it is to berememberd that, according to 
Pachymeres, all the Turcoman chieftains did not side with 
Mansur. Ali kills Mansur. The event must be placed early in 
1292 because it is known that by then the revolt is over.’ 

After this achievement Ali together with his Turcomans starts 
devastating the Byzantine territories, i.e. he becomes a perfect 

84. Laiou, op. cit., pp. 175-6. 
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ghazi of the marches. Just before the Bapheus battle, he was at 
peace with the Byzantine Emperor; but when he saw Osman’s 
army including also many Turks from the Meander region he 
could not restrain himself any longer and he joined the forces of 
the Ottomans.** Three years later when relations between the 
Mongols and the Byzantines became closer, he appeared willing 
to pass into Byzantine service, asking for the area near the 
Sangarios from Andronikos II.5? 

One word about Ali's brother. According to the oriental 
sources Yavlak Arslan had a son Mahmud whose /agab was either 
Husam ed-din or Nasir ed-din.? I think that it can be 
established now that his /agab was Nasir ed-din, as this person 
can be identified with the Nasir ed-din of Pachymeres who was a 
hostage for several years in Constantinople. Presumably he 
survived because he did not participate in the fatal family visit to 
Mansur, being lucky enough to be absent from Kastamonu and 
kept as a hostage by the Emperor.*! Nasir ed-din and Ali, the 
descendants of Goban, must be the sons of Amourios, who, 
according to Gregoras, ruled over the region between Sangarios 
and Paphlagonia around 1300.*? 

Therefore Pachymeres' account is not incompatible with the 
oriental sources. And perhaps it is fully trustworthy. At least one 
son of Izz ed-din II, Malik Constantine, and one son of Yavlak 
Arslan, Nasir ed-din, lived in Constantinople in Pachymeres’ 
days. News concerning the families of the ex-sultan and the Uc 
beghi (both of them fathers producing a great number of males) 
would have reached the capital. Actually the Byzantine author 
whose complicated style is as obscure as his archaic language 
adds new information to the data of the oriental sources. 
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Parallel Culture Traits in 
Ancient and Modern Greece 


ALBERT B. LORD 


The epic is a cultural phenomenon (if not a trait) represented in 
ancient, medieval, and modern Greek literature, both oral and 
written. The question naturally arises whether there is any 
continuity in this genre in Greece from one age to the next, from 
ancient to modern times. We can seek an answer ona number of 
levels, but for this brief paper I have limited myself to two: 
narrative pattern (or, the type of the hero), and the formula, the 
phraseology of the poetry. 

For an example of narrative pattern, the return story of 
Odysseus has elements, such as deceptive story and gradual 
recognition, still found in the Akritic ballad of the Abduction of 
Digenis’ Bride. As an example of the survival of a type of hero, 
the persistence of Heracles’ attributes in the medieval Digenis 
and his modern counterparts is even more striking. 

But let me take a cue from Professor Harry L. Levy! and relate 
my subject to two of the processes he describes in the field of 
epic, namely: (1) that the parallelism between ancient and 
modern Greek reflects also a cultural phenomenon shared by 
other peoples in the Balkan region, and (2) that the parallelism is 
the result of a continuous existence of epic from ancient to 
modern times in the Greek speaking area itself. As Professor 
Levy has indicated, this second process is difficult to deal with. 


1. (Editors’ note: Professor Levy’s paper on ‘Parallel Culture Traits in 
Ancient and Modern Greece’ preceded Professor Lord’s at the joint 
APA/MGSA session during the American Philological Association’s annual 
meeting, Washington, D.C., December, 1975.) 
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Nevertheless, it is crucial, and I shall try to make a tentative 
suggestion about how we may investigate the possibility of 
continuity within change in two formulas in Greek story song 
from ancient to medieval and even modern times. 

In the Balkans in general the term ‘epos’ means ‘narrative’ and 
is not restricted to what we call ‘epic’, i.e. long heroic poems in 
high style about figures of the past, but includes also what we 
call ‘ballads’. All the peoples in the Balkans have still or had 
until recently the practice of singing oral traditional songs. 
Leaving aside the cases of Albanian and Roumanian, because of 
lack of space, I shall concentrate briefly on the Balkan or South 
Slavic (Serbo-Croatian and Bulgarian) and Greek traditions. 

These two traditions share a number of traits. (1) In both, for 
example, there are songs containing supernatural elements 
whose protagonists are historical figures of the past. Such are 
the Greek songs about Digenis Akritas and the South Slavic 
songs about Marko Kraljevic. (2) In both traditions also there 
are songs dealing with local and more recent history. Two 
distinct types may be noted: (a) narrative oral history and (b) 
elegy. In the first category (a) are, for example, the songs of the 
First Serbian Uprising early in the nineteenth century and in 
Greek the song of Daskaloyannis of the late eighteenth century; 
in the second category (b) are the hajduk songs of the South Slavs 
and the klephtic ballads of Greece, particularly Crete. 

This second group of songs (with its two categories) is linked 
to the Turkish rule, to the history of conflict between Greeks or 
Slavs and Turks, but I believe that the types themselves, i.e. local 
‘history’ and elegy, are pre-Turkish, and that the latter 
especially, i.e. lament, derives from ancient Greek times? and 
from the kind of laments found in the Ziad. It seems doubtful 
that the Slavs inherited this practice, i.e. lamenting, from the 
Greeks. They probably brought it with them into the peninsula. 
It is, in all likelihood, Indo-European. Here then is a Greek 
cultural trait or custom we may consider to have been inherited 
in Greece from ancient to modern times, but it is one shared by 
Slavic neighbours, stemming probably from a shared cultural 

ast. 
i One might adduce the famous reference in the Odyssey (a 

2. Cf. Margaret Alexiou, The Ritual Lament in Greek Tradition (Cambridge, 
1974). 
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345-52) when Telemachus rebukes his mother for stopping the 
bard from singing of the returns by saying that men like most to 
hear ‘the newest songs’ to demonstrate the existence in Homer’s 
day of songs of recent history, but if they existed, as well they 
may have, we do not have any other trace of them, so far as I 
know. 

There are real problems connected with the first group I 
mentioned as shared by Greeks and Slavs, a group that is more 
clearly epic, and typified by songs of Digenis Akritas and Marko 
Kraljević. Both of these heroes have characteristics in common 
with Heracles and there is a real possibility that they have 
absorbed them from their ancient predecessor. I shall note here, 
for example, the characteristics of prodigious strength, a club, 
and an affinity for animals. Let me quote from my paper 
entitled, ‘Tradition and Innovation in Balkan Epic: From 
Heracles and Theseus to Digenis Akritas and Marko’, delivered 
at a conference in Bucharest in September 1974. 


When Digenis was twelve, he fought wild beasts. First he 
attacked ferocious bears, a male and female with two cubs. His 
uncle told him not to use his sword, but only a club. Actually 
he squeezed the female to death and the male, which was 
running away, he flew after like an eagle and caught, seized by 
the chap, shook, killed, threw it on the ground, twisted its 
neck about and broke its spine. The incident with the bears 
was followed immediately by pursuit of a deer which was 
startled by the bears. Digenis overtook it in a few strides, 
seized it by the hind legs, and with a quick shake tore it in two 
parts. Shortly thereafter a lion came out of the thicket to find 
the boy dragging the bears with his right hand and the hind 
with his left. His uncle advised use of the sword for this 
encounter, and with it Digenis ‘split his head apart down to 
the shoulders’. 


It seems clear, then, that from medieval to modern times 
there was much shared epic material in Slavic and Greek. The 
modern Akritic ballad of the Abduction of Digenis’ Bride is a 
close parallel to a well known South Slavic song of ‘Marko 
Kraljevic and Mina of Kostur’. The book of the late Belgrade 
scholar Miodrag Ibrovac on Claude Fauriel’s Paris lectures on 
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modern Greek traditional song? has covered most if not all 
of the modern instances. There remains much to be done, 
however, in comparing Digenis Akritas and other figures of the 
medieval Greek epic with their South Slavic counterparts. 

There are two main difficulties in linking the ancient Greek 
epic to that of medieval and modern Greece. The first is the 
length of modern Greek narrative songs; the second is the 
change from hexameter to the fifteen-syllable politikos verse. 

No modern Greek songs compare in length and complexity 
with the Homeric poems. In this respect the comparison with 
their northern neighbours is puzzling. The Moslem oral 
traditional epics of Bosnia and South Serbia are of considerable 
length, some being of two to six thousand lines. This group of 
songs is differentiated from the South Slavic songs of Marko 
Kraljevic in this respect also. In short, they are longer! Even 
more puzzling, however, is the fact that the closest parallels to 
the subjects of Homeric epic, most especially the Odyssey—I am 
thinking of the return story and of the initiatory Telemachus 
story—are to be found in the Bosnian and South Serbian 
tradition in Yugoslavia. It is not clear why this is so, why in 
modern times the longer epic on the traditional ancient Greek 
subjects of the Odyssey is not found any longer highly 
developed in Greece. Vestiges and echoes there are, as I have 
indicated, in such songs as the Abduction of Digenis’ Bride, and 
in the Heraclean character of Digenis in the ballads. But the 
latter, at any rate, are survivals from the Byzantine period. In 
fact, for longer songs we must go back in time to that period and 
to the epic of Digenis Akritas itself. With it we have length and a 
basically classical hero in Christian romance guise. 

I hasten to add that there was, of course, literary Greek epic of 
distinction in Renaissance and modern times in Greece to 
mention only Erotokritos and Kazantzakis’ Odyssey. Yet the short 
historical songs and the klephtic ballads seem to have taken the 
place of the other traditional narrative songs in the modern 
Greek period. They fitted the mood and needs of the Greek 
people of the last few centuries in their struggles with the Turks. 
For oral traditional epic in Greece after Homeric, or ancient 
Greek, times one must look to Byzantium. 


3. Miodrag Ibrovac, Claude Fauriel et la fortune européenne des poésies populaires 
grecque et serbe (Paris, 1966). 
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We now reach the problem of continuity or discontinuity 
from ancient to Byzantine epic. I have already spoken of the 
continuity of heroic type from Heracles to Digenis. Digenis’ 
precocious childhood parallels that of Heracles and of other 
ancient heroes or gods; his dragon slaying can be matched in 
ancient Greek lore. Granted this kind of continuity, how does 
one deal with the change from ancient Greek hexameter to the 
medieval and modern politikos verse? Although stories can leap 
barriers of language and metre, continuity within a single 
language tradition in spite of internal language (i.e. linguistic) 
and metrical changes would be expected, provided one could 
show a continuity of form from hexameter to politikos verse. 
Could singers of hexameters over the centuries of change in the 
Greek language and the development of a new metre have 
continued to perform—could they even have helped in 
forming—the new metrical base? I would like to answer this in 
the affirmative, but I do not have as yet enough knowledge to do 
so. I would like to indicate, however, what I have been 
experimenting with. Suppose we examined phrase by phrase, 
formula by formula, those phrases or formulas which are alike 
(or perhaps have counterparts) in Homer, Digenis, and the 
Akritic ballads to see if we could watch a Homeric formula 
become an Akritic formula and survive in politikos to recent 
times. If we could note this in a sufficiently large number of cases 
we could possibly demonstrate how the singers might have 
accomplished the change. I can present here only two examples. 

In spite of the changes from a combination of pitch and stress 
accent to stress accent alone and from the dactylic hexameter 
based on a pattern of long and short syllables to the fifteen- 
sixteen syllable metre of the politikos, one might expect some 
continuity of formula from ancient to medieval and modern 
narrative verse. One would expect, of course, that the formulas 
would change with the two changes just mentioned, but if the 
lexical unit was constant, such changes would be merely the 
adaptation of the central word of the formula to a new accentual 
and metrical environment. Examples of this can be found. 

The simplest form of adjustment can be seen in the case of the 
vocative téxvov éuóv in Homer. This phrase begins the line five 
times in the Ziad and seven times in the Odyssey. Middle Greek 
sometimes preferred the genitive of the pronoun (uov) to the 
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possessive (éuóv), and the politikos verse is iambic. Téxvov éuóv 
was changed to téxvov uov to fit that syntax, and by adding ó at 
the beginning of the vocative phrase it was transformed easily 
into an iambic pattern (or perhaps à was added to begin the 
verse with an iamb and éuóv was changed to ov to fit the syllabic 
count). In Digenis, therefore, one finds: 


11.89: 
“Q réxvov uov yAuxitatov, oikteipraov untépa, 


in which the epithet yAvxórarov fills the remainder of the first 
half of the line. In III.132 the second half of the line, which 
begins like II. 89, consists of an appositive pç töv éuàv 
óuuárov, thus extending the vocative to a whole line formula. In 
II. 120 one finds réxvov replaced by ävep : `Q dvep uov yAvkirare, 
avdévta kal mpootata. 

In Homer téxvoy éuóv can be used beginning in the second 
foot and extending to the middle of the third, before the main 
break within the line as in A 414: 


à uot, Tékvov éuóv, tí vú d’ Etpepov aiva tekoboa 


and three more times in the Ziad and once in the Odyssey (A 
216): 


"Q uoi, TÉKVOV éuóv, repl návvov káuuope POTOV. 


Examples in Digenis of rékvov gov place it in the third and 
fourth feet (of eight), before the middle break in the line, 
occupying the second half of the third and all the fourth foot. 


HI. 139: 
oia reAoüvtai, vékvov uov, eic TÒ uvijua toù IIpogijtov 


HI. 153: 
Ilàc tobt av návtov, téxvov pou, yéyovac rapafátgc 


In III.160 ufjrep is substituted for rékvov. 


ToUtov NAVTOD, Ò UÑTEp uov, kaÜéotrka èv yvóoei, 
16 


but the position is the same, although the formula is extended 
by à for metrical reasons to the beginning of the third foot. IH. 
220 shows the first pattern with ufjrep substituted for téxvov: 


Kaicinep BoóAei, ujtep uov, oñs addiw@fvai. 


In short, without going into further details and complexities 
both in Homer and in the medieval Digenis Akritas one could 
address one's child with the word réxvov at either the beginning 
of the verse or just before the main internal break in the line. ` 
The tradition held over the centuries, despite changes in 
accentuation and metrical systems. 

The case of téxvov is a simple one. That of the various forms of 
áxoóo, another word which maintained itself throughout the 
entire time span, is more complicated both because of the 
number of forms of differing length involved and also because 
of the several places where the accent may occur in ancient and 
in modern Greek. 

The three-syllable forms in the Iliad tend to be in final 
position; the comparative frequency is 37—10. Twenty-four of 
those 37 instances have the accent on the penult (1 ákoew, 1 
ákobeic, 2 ákobcai, 10 ákoócac, 3 ÅKOÚON, 1 áxoóoo, 1 ákobo, 5 
áxobov). Judging only by the accent these forms could occupy 
either the final or the initial position in the politikos verse. 
Actually I have not yet found any cases of them in middle or 
modern Greek in final position. The only one of the above 
forms I have found, indeed, is áxoócv and that three times in 
Digenis in initial position I. 113, 262; II. 170: '"Akobov taita ó 
áunpüc... 

A number of three-syllable forms of áxoóo at the end of the 
hexameter are preceded by “Gov. Since uiGov was linked to the 
&koóo form only in final position, the formulas with it were lost: 
e.g. Iliad 


0 492: écinnov óánofávrec éni xY0óva, vbOov kovov 
['76,H54: "Qcéga8, 'Exropó' abte xápn uéya ub00v dxovoac 
B16: "Qc páto, Bi) 6 áp Óveipoc, énci Tov ubOov ákovoae. 


In at least one instance in Digenis we find a substitute for ub00v 
ina formula with /f«ovoa in the negative: 
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II. 121: 
noté Àóyov ovK Kovaa ui) oUK Evi eic ápeatóv uov. 


But the verb (and the whole formula) has been moved forward in 
the line. 

The remaining three-syllable forms of áxoóo in the Iliad (i.e. 
those not in final position [10] and those in final position with 
the accent on the first syllable [13]) all have the accent on the first 
syllable and could not be in either final or initial position in the 
politikos verse. 

The poet of the Iliad places the three-syllable forms of dxotw 
with accent on the first syllable beginning at the end of the 
second foot and ending in the middle of the third. There is only 
one exception. 


H 53: Oc yap éyav én dxovoa 0cóàv aieiyeveváov 

Q 223: vivd avtoc yàp dkovoa 0cob kai éoéópaxkov dvtnv 
Q 767: dAX od nw ced kovaa kakóv Exoc 00S dovondaov 
X 35: ouepóaAéov ð óuocev. dxovoe dé nórvia uýtnp 

Y 318: Aùtàp énci tó y áxovoe IIooeióáov évooíy0ov 

Y 380: tapBihoac, óv ákovae 0cob čna povijoavroc 

® 377: Abtap énci tó y ákovoe Ged Aevkóevoc “Hpn 

P 256: "Océoar, 060 Ó áxovoev 'OiAijoc taydc Alac 

V 161: Aùtàp eneité y ákovaev dvaé dvépav Ayauéuvov 
I 262: eiè aD uév uev ákovaov, éyà óé ké toi katalééw. 


In short the preferred position is in the first half of the line just 
before the main internal break. 
In Digenis the same position is preferred. Cf. 


II. 121: motè Adyov ovk rjkovaa / ui) ok Evi eic ápeatóv uov 
II. 204: Kairj kópr, óc rjkovaev, / évveóc éyeyóvei 
III. 116: 'Hóé uýtnp, óc rfkovoc / voia tqv ayyediay. 


The same position still holds for some four-syllable forms also 
in Digenis. Cf. 


I. 82: Oíóé rabra áxobcavrec, / ovevácavrec èk ffáOovuc 
Il. 13: 'Hóeé ravra ákoócaaa / 1) OcQ noyapíoarei 
II. 118: 'Hóé rabra áxoóícaoca / éófjy0n thy kapó(av. 
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Interestingly enough the cases I have found in the Akritic 
ballads reverse verb and subject, but otherwise maintain the 
pattern of the Digenis formulas. 


Thus from one of the ballads of Digenis and Charon we 
find: 


line 25: 200 T dkovaev ó Atyevitc dpK@On kt COunadOn 
from one of the songs of XapCavijc. 


line 91: moù T dxovoev ó XapCavijc ketvov dCovAewe rov. 


In these two instances, therefore, we have seen formulas 
around two words, réxvov and forms of dxovw, maintain- 
ing themselves with appropriate adjustments from Homeric 
times to the present. For them there has been continuity in 
the poetic tradition, in spite of change in accent and metrical 
system. 

Perhaps by following this technique, concentrating on the 
formula patterns around given words, we may be able to clarify 
what happened to the song tradition gradually over centuries of 
adaptation by the poets, as they moved from hexameter to 
fifteen-syllable verse. 

In summary: 

(1) The Greeks share a klephtic type of song with the Southern 
Slavs. The Greek and South Slavic types are related on the one 
hand to historical songs of comparatively recent events and on 
the other hand to laments (mirologoi, tuzbalice). The Greek 
lament tradition goes back at least to Homeric times, and the 
South Slavic lament tradition goes back to common Slavic 
times. The tradition is very likely Indo-European. 

(2) The songs of Digenis Akritas and those of Marko Kraljevic 
are a type also shared by Greeks and South Slavs. Their heroes 
are Heraclean and some of their characteristics as well as some 
of their activities seem to go back to ancient times and to the 
figure of Heracles. 
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(3) I have demonstrated briefly a technique for studying the way 
in which traditional singers may have gradually modified 
formulas to adapt to accentual, lexical, and metrical changes. 


Harvard University 


Note: I have used the Oxford texts of the Homeric poems and 
Kalonaros’ text of Digenis materials. 
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The First Arab Expedition 
against Amorium* 


WALTER E. KAEGI 


The chronology of Byzantine history in the middle of the 
seventh century is obscure and confused. Among the unsettled 
problems is the date of the early Arab raids into Asia Minor after 
the Arabs completed their conquest of Palestine and Syria in 
640. The scanty Greek and Oriental Christian sources need 
supplementation from the Arabic ones. Although Charles C. 
Torrey published his edition of the Futah Misr or History of the 
Conquest of Egypt, North Africa and Spain by Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam 
more than fifty years ago, Byzantinists do not appear to have 
consulted the important section on Egypt which has not been 
fully translated into a western language. Yet Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam, who was born c. 798-9 and who died in 871, is a 
significant and early historical authority.! He provides a short 
reference to an Arab expedition against Amorium in the year 
A.H. 23 (A.D. 644): ‘. . . according to Layth b. Sa‘d [and] he said 
*Wahb b. ‘Umayr was commander of the forces of Egypt in the 
Amorium expedition [ft ghazwati 'Ammüriyata] in the year 
twenty-three and the commander of the forces of Syria [was] 
Abu‘l-A‘war al-Sulami'.? 


* I wish to acknowledge the helpful advice of Wilferd Madelung, Irfan 
Shahid and John Woods, but I am responsible for any deficiencies. 

1. The History of the Conquest of Egypt, North Africa and Spain Known as the Futüh 
Misr of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, ed. C. Torrey (Yale Oriental Series—Researches III, 
New Haven, 1922). On the work, see Torrey’s ‘Introduction’, pp. 1*-24*, and 
F. Rosenthal, ‘Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’, Encyclopaedia of Islam?, III, pp. 674—5. 

2. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futüh Misr (Torrey, p. 108, lines 14-16). Torrey did 
not include this passage in his earlier abridged translation of a section of Ibn 
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Greek sources do not mention any Arab raid against Asia 
Minor during 644. An important Arabic historian who is 
slightly later than Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, al-Tabari (born 839, 
died 923), also mentions, but without citing his source, that 
Mu‘awiya, governor of Damascus and later Caliph, 
accompanied by several Companions of Muhammad, led a 
summer expedition as far as Amorium.? The late medieval 
historian Ibn al-Athir (late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries), who probably relied upon al-Tabari, also reports 
that Mu‘awiya made an expedition against Asia Minor in A.H. 28, 
but he does not specify its route or goal.* Ibn 'Abd al-Hakam 
and al-Tabari agree that an expedition took place against 
Amorium in A.H. 23; there is no good reason to reject their 
statements. As for the correct identity of the leadership of the 
expedition of A.H. 23, the fact that Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam is the 
oldest authority, that his own source for this information was 
the reliable al-Layth b. Sa'd while al-Tabari does not cite his 
source, all argue in favour of accepting the testimony of Ibn 
‘Abd al- Hakam.5 It is still conceivable, however, that Mu‘awiya 
served as supreme commander over both of these Syrian and 
Egyptian forces; this would reconcile Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam and 
al-Tabari. Abu‘l-A‘war al-Sulami was an important associate of 
Mu'awiya. He commanded a number of important expeditions; 


‘Abd al-Hakam, ‘The Mohammedan Conquest of Egypt and North Africa 
. . . 643 to 705’, Yale Bicentennial Publications: Biblical and Semitic Studies (New 
York—London, 1901), 279-330. Amorium was a city of Galatia Salutaris; it 
later became capital of the important Anatolic Theme: Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, De thematibus, ed. A. Pertusi with commentary (Studi e Testi, 
160: [Vatican City, 1952]), p. 115. 

3. Al-Tabari, Annales, ed. M. J. de Goeje (reprinted, Leiden, 1964), Ser. 1, 
V, 2798. Cf. L. Caetani, Annali dell'Islam (Milan, 1912), V, pp. 32-3. Without 
other confirmation one cannot accept the testimony of the early sixteenth- 
century Persian historian Khvand Amir that Amorium actually fell in A.D. 23 to 
Mu'àwiya: ‘. . . and in this same year Mu'áwiya also brought Amorium under 
his control’. Khvand Amir, Habib al-siyar, ed. Jalal al-Din Huma'i (Teheran, 
1954), I, p. 474. I thank my colleague John Woods for translating the passage 
from Persian. Khvand Amir is too late to serve as a definitive authority on the 
seventh century; he does not, moreover, cite his own source. 

4. Ibnal Athiri, Chronicon . . . , ed. C. J. Tornberg (Leiden, 1869), III, p. 60. 

5. On the reliability of al-Layth b. Sa‘d, see Torrey’s ‘Introduction’ to his 
edition of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam’s Futith Migr, p. 6*. 
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these included the campaign which resulted in the major naval 
battle of Phoenix opposite the coast of Lycia in 655, and also 
raids against Cyprus, Cos and Crete. Al-Tabari and Ibn al- 
Athir may have confused Mu‘awiya’s participation in an 
expedition against Amorium in 646 with this earlier one, 
probably the earliest against Amorium, in 644. The first Arab 
expedition into any section of Asia Minor occurred in A.H. 21 
(AD. 642), according to the early and usually reliable al- 
Baladhuri, but other authorities may be correct that it took 
place in A.H. 20 (A.D. 641). 

No other details exist concerning the Amorium expedition of 
644. It was not a minor raid, for it was sufficiently ambitious to 
include troops from Egypt as well as Syria. Indeed, it is 
noteworthy that only two years after completing their conquest 
of Egypt, the Arabs felt so secure that they could spare some 
soldiers from Egypt for a distant campaign against the Byzan- 
tines inside Asia Minor. That the object of the expedition was 
Amorium is testimony to the strategic importance which the city 
assumed immediately after the Arabs overran Syria. Together, 
the accounts of Ibn “Abd al-Hakam and al-Tabari emphasize 
how speedily the Arabs were able to mount major expeditions 
deep into Asia Minor. Their testimony about the expedition of 
AH. 23 does not merely move up the date of the earliest 
expedition two or three years. They reveal that the new 
government of the young Emperor Constans II benefited from 
almost no respite after the end of the bitter struggle for the 
imperial succession at the death of Heraclius in 641: the first 
Arab raid against Asia Minor in 641 or 642 was followed by a 
major one deep into its core only two or three years later. Many 
expeditions against Amorium would follow in the next two 


6. On Abu’l-A‘war, see H. Lammens, ‘Etudes sur le régne du Calife 
Omaiyade Mo‘awia I*’, Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale, Université Saint-Joseph, Y 
(1906), 42-3, 48—50; H. Lammens, ‘Abu’l-A‘war’, Encyclopaedia of Islam?, 1, p. 
108. For the expeditions: Theophanes, Chron., A.M. 6146 (ed. C. de Boor 
(Leipzig, 1883], I, p. 345); Michael the Syrian, Chronique, 11.10 (ed. J.-B. 
Chabot [Paris, 1901], II, pp. 441-2). 

7. Al-Baládhuri, Liber Expugnationis Regionum (ed. M. I. de Goeje [Leiden, 
1866, reprinted 1968], pp. 136-7). Al-Baladhuri died c. 892. Testimony for A.H. 
20 (A.D. 641): al-Tabari (de Goeje, ser. 1, V, 2594), Ibn al-Athir, Chronicon 
(Tornberg, II, p. 444) and Michael the Syrian, Chronique 11.8 (Chabot II, p. 
431); Caetani, Annali dell’ Islam, IV, pp. 218—19. 
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centuries. In conclusion, the earliest Arab expedition against 
Amorium surely occurred not in A.H. 25 (A.D. 646), but in A.H: 
23 (A.D. 644), although Mu‘awiya probably did command a 
separate one in A.H. 25.* The details and achievements, if any, 
of the expedition of A.H. 23 are unknown, except that it was 
obviously not so unsuccessful that the Arabs refrained from 
mounting other expeditions against Amorium and Asia Minor 
later in that decade. 


The University of Chicago 


8. E. W. Brooks, ‘The Arabs in Asia Minor (641—750), from Arabic Sources’, 
JHS, XVIII (1898), 183, lists che raid of A.H. 24 by Mu‘awiya which reached 
Amorium. In another historical survey of Arab expeditions, Brooks cites no 
sources, but mentions the Arab capture of Arabissus in Cappadocia in 648, 
and a raid by Mu'áwiya which resulted in the sack of Euchaita in 644; the 
earliest raid against Amorium which he mentions is that by Mu‘awiya in 646: 
‘The Successors of Heraclius to 717’, Cambridge Medieval History, II (1926), p. 
393. A. Stratos, Td BuCdvtiov otdv Z'aiðva (Athens, 1972), IV, pp. 40-8, esp. 
n. 146 on p. 41, mentions no raid against Amorium earlier than a single one by 
Mu‘awiya which he dates to A.D. 647. Torrey's edition of the Futūh Misr 
appeared too late for inclusion in the analyses of L. Caetani, Annali dell'Islam, 
or of E. W. Brooks in his JHS article, or of Julius Wellhausen in his ‘Die 
Kámpfe der Araber mit den Romáern in de Zeit der Umaijiden’, Nachrichten von 
der Kénigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Göttingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse 
(1901), pp. 414-47. ; 

Amoriumi became the residence of the commander of the Anatolic theme, 
but its exact status at this time is obscure: A. Pertusi, ‘Commentario’ to his 
critical edition of Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus, De Thematibus (Studi e 
Testi, 160 [Vatican City, 19521), p. 115. R.-J. Lilie, Die byzantinische Reaktion auf 
die Ausbreitung der Araber (Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia, 22 [Munich, 
1976]), provides a synthesis of recent scholarship on the early Arab invasions; 
many of his conclusions are sensible. He did not know of the passage in Ibn 
‘Abd al-Hakam; on p. 63 he lists an expedition for 644 under Mu'àwiya that 
went as far as Amorium, but in n. 12 on p. 63 he expresses doubt concerning. 
the existence of the expedition: 'Móglicherweise handelt es sich hier um den 
Einfall des Jahres 646, der ebenfalls bis vor Amorion führte.' The conclusions 
of Lilie concerning the expedition of 644 must be modified. There was an 
expedition against Amorium in 644; the only question is whether its 
commander was Mu‘awiya. 
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The Silence of Hermippos: Greece 
in the Poetry of Cavaty 


DISKIN CLAY 


Hellene: a. An ancient Greek, of genuine Grecian race. 
b. A subject of the modern kingdom of Greece or 
Hellas. OED. 


1. On 29 April 1933 Cavafy died in Alexandria, the city in which 
he was born. There is some reason for satisfaction in this. 
Visitors to his apartrnent on the second floor of 10 Rue Lepsius 
knew how self-contained Cavafy's small and familiar world in 
Alexandria was. Rue Lepsius was home for the last ar 
years of Cavafy's life: 'Below, the brothel caters for the flesh. 
And there is the church [St. Savvas's] which forgives sin. And 
there is the hospital where we die.'! The first floor of 10 Rue 
Lepsius never catered to Cavafy's flesh, but the church forgave 
his sins, and he died in the hospital. He could have died in an 
hospital in Athens where he had gone the year before for 
treatment of cancer of the throat. He stayed there for a time at 
the Hótel Cosmopolite, and from Kifissiá he found the sight of 
Hymettos and the mountains to the north ‘boring’. He returned 
home to die, ‘an Alexandrian of the Alexandrians’, an epitaph 
he very nearly composed for himself.? 

C. P. Cavafy was never a Greek of the Greeks. On the 


1. Quoted by Robert Liddell in Cavafy: A Critical Biography (London, 1974), 
p. 180. 

3. Liddell, Cavafy, p. 206, seems to take his epitaph—‘He was an 
Alexandrian of the Alexandrians'—from the end of Cavafy's epitaph ‘For 
Ammonis, Who Died at 29, in 610' (1917). 
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mainland of Greece—of Greece ‘proper’—he is known as ‘the 
Alexandrian’: protean, distant, ironic, epigrammatic; a man of 
masks—his face being the most exquisite mask of all; a poet who 
was devoted to his craft and who found his inspiration in small 
details such as glass beads; an historian and fabulist who found 
his parables in the backwaters of Greek history. 

It is not known when Cavafy ‘returned’ to Greek nationality, 
but by his own profession he was not a Greek. The word with 
which he described himself was not "EAAgv, nor éAAgv(Gov, but 
éAAgvikóc.? The full meaning of this careful distinction can be 
gotten only from a study of Cavafy's poetry, but the events of his 
life and his rare contacts with Greece bear him out. In a long and 
sedentary life he visited Greece on four occasions. In 1901 he 
spent six weeks there; he returned in November 1903, and again 
briefly in August 1905 to be with his brother Alexander, who 
was dying of typhoid. He was to return to Greece nearly thirty 
years later for a last visit in the summer and early autumn of 
1932 for treatment of cancer of the throat. His trips to Greece 
were anything but a return to a fatherland. We do not know with 
what emotions Cavafy set foot on Greek soil on 16 June 1901. 
The Piraeus he described in a journal which he kept in English as 
'a very nice little place' and Athens struck the tourist from Egypt 
as ‘a very, very pretty town—quite European in the French and 
Italian line’.* His reactions to Greece are prosaic, worthy of post 
cards, and cast in English—a world apart from the enthusiasm 
and piety of a Byron or a Calvos setting foot on Greek soil for 
the first time. But Cavafy’s attitude of a tourist in a foreign and 
European country protected him from the collision of 
European dream and Greek reality.5 Until the age of thirty-eight 
Cavafy had spent most of his life in Alexandria, with a period in 
Constantinople (1882-5) and a longer stay in Liverpool 
(1873-7). In Alexandria he did not feel an exile, and it seems 


3. Recorded by Timos Melanos in epi Kafágn (Alexandria, 1935), p. 6; cf. 
Melanos, "4zavrza, I (Alexandria, 1948), pp. 221 and 57. 

4. Quoted by Liddell, Cavafy, p. 103, from Cavafy's English journal, in 
Kavafis, ITe(á, ed. G. A. Papoutsakis (Athens, 1963), p. 263. 

5. The most violent collision of European dream and the reality of 
revolutionary and modern Greece came in July 1826, when the great patriot 
and poet, Andreas Calvos, landed in Nauplion, an episode well rendered by 
Philip Sherrard in ‘Andreas Kalvos and the Eighteenth-Century Ethos’, 
BMGS, I (1975), 177-8. 
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from his early poetry that his soul never sought the land of the 
Greeks. 

Gregory Xenopoulos, who met him first in 1901, and other 
Athenians who met him later found that Cavafy spoke Greek 
with a slight English, or ‘Oxford’, accent.® This is the same man 
whom E. M. Forster discovered as he traversed the streets of 
Alexandria, when he turned to respond to his name proclaimed 
and saw ‘a Greek gentleman in a straw hat, standing absolutely 
motionless at a slight angle to the universe'.? What Mr. Cavafy 
saw at his slight angle to the universe was Alexandria. Below his 
balcony was the street movement and the life of the modern city, 
and in his mind’s eye he could contemplate the history, art, and 
sensuality of a city that was not for most a ‘city of the mind’. He 
was an Alexandrian writing for Alexandrians. 

Even when the first edition of his poetry appeared in 1935, he 
was hardly known in Athens and in Greece ‘proper’. Working 
alone in the small Greek commercial outpost of Alexandria, 
Cavafy had the advantage of not being obscured by the heavy 
shadow of Palamas which covered mainland Greece. Greece 
hardly knew Cavafy, and Cavafy knew, but ignored, Greece; it 
was a place glimpsed out of the corner of his eye. It is an 
insignificant place-name on the map of his Hellenism. Greece 
proper appears in Cavafy’s ‘authorized’ poetry only twice, and 
always as a distant place which, when. viewed from the 
perspective gained at the edges of things, moves from the centre 
to the periphery. In the 154 poems of Cavafy's Canon, Ellada 
appears first, and perhaps inevitably, in ‘Dimaratos’ 
(1921)—just twenty years after Cavafy's first visit to Greece. 
Three years later Cavafy spoke of Greece for the last time 
publicly in ‘In Alexandria, 31 B.C? (1924). It is remarkable that 
the word Greece occurs so late and so infrequently in the work 
of the Greek poet who heard 125 voices within him proclaim 
him an historian and who has a right to be called the La 
Fontaine of Greek history.* He was fifty-eight when he spoke of 


6. Cf. Liddell, Cavafy, p. 104, and Marguerite Yourcenar, Présentation critique 
de Constantin Cavafy (Paris, 1958), p. 11. 

7. ‘The Poetry of C. P. Cavafy’, reprinted in Pharos and Pharillon (Richmond, 
Surrey, 1923), p. 75- 

8. Recorded by G. Lechonitis, KaBagixà adtooydédia (Alexandria, 1942), 
p.22. 
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Greece in his ‘public’ poetry—that is, the poems he prepared for 
private circulation among his friends.and admirers. Was Greece 
and all of its complex and deep associations for a Greek (and 
non-Greek) something Cavafy was indifferent to? Or was he 
reticent about a place whose meaning he knew and felt, but 
which he preferred not to speak of? 

Reasons for referring to Cavafy’s reticence or silence come 
from the Anekdota in which Cavafy spoke of Greece in three 
poems—two of them written before 1911, the year which 
Cavafy, and his other critics, chose to divide his work into two 
periods. Ellada makes its appearance in an early fragment called 
‘The Daughter of Menkeras' (1892), in ‘Julian at the Mysteries’ 
(1896), and last and most significantly in a poem from 1914 
which Cavafy called ‘Returning from Greece’. An atlas of place 
names in Cavafy’s poetry would have two entries for Greece in 
the poems of the Canon and three in the Anekdota. By contrast, 
Pontani’s Glossary to the Odes of Andreas Calvos has twenty-six 
entries for Hellas. Calvos and Cavafy seem to stand a world 
apart, but there is some truth in Seferis’ notion that somewhere 
on the surface of this globe there is a meeting-place for poets so 
diverse in their feeling for country as a Solomos (or a Calvos) 
and a Cavafy.? 


There are reasons for believing that Cavafy had strong 
feelings for Greece—both the Greece of the mainland and the 
larger Greece of his own vision of the Greek world. But he did 
not find a home in Athens or Greece proper. He found it on the 
edges and in the backwaters of the Greek world and Greek 
experience. In his poetry, Alexandria and the marginal culture 
of the Greek diaspora, or centrifugal Greece, eclipsed the 
classical, European, and university Greece of the mainland. 
One of Cavafy's European admirers immediately recognized 
how different Cavafy's Greece was: 'Athens and Sparta, so 
drubbed into us in school, are to him two quarrelsome little 
slave states, ephemeral beside the Hellenistic kingdoms that 
followed them, just as these are ephemeral beside the secular 
empire of Constantinople. He reacts against the tyranny of 
Classicism— Pericles and Aspasia and Themistocles and all 


9. G. Seferis, K. II. KaBágnc, T. X. ‘Erot: HapáAM oi in Aoxiuéc, 3rd ed., I 
(Athens, 1974), p. 846. 
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those bores.'!? Another Englishman, with a higher opinion of 
Pericles, Aspasia, and Themistocles than E. M. Forster, saw 
essentially the same features in Cavafy’s Hellenism and sense of 
Greek history: ‘He did not share the romantic conception of 
Hellas as a world of gods and heroes, the home of liberty and the 
cradle of civilization. Nor had he the Parnassian love of the 
statuesque and pictorial sides of Greek life with its decorous 
rites and its domestic sanctities. What interested him most, what 
made him feel most truly at home, was the varied Greek world 
which once spread from Sicily to Central Asia and embraced 
many men who were not of Greek race and who spoke the Greek 
language with Asiatic intonations and faulty syntax.'!! 

Implicit in what both E. M. Forster and C. M. Bowra have to 
say about Cavafy’s Hellenism is the fact that he found mainland 
Greece and the culture of classical Greece something foreign to 
him. Alexandria and that other Greece which the European 
conception of Greece had made into a backwater was his home: 
‘kings, emperors, patriarchs, have trodden the ground between 
his office and his flat.’!? Cavafy’s rarpíóa, in both the strict and 
large senses of this word, was Alexandria. Yet it is possible to see 
in the outlines of Cavafy’s Hellenism the faint and nearly effaced 
contours of another and more familiar Greece. Hellas did enter 
Cavafy’s range of vision, but he contemplated it, as he 
contemplated everything, at a slight angle. 


2. Greece in the Anekdota: Until 1911. 


The poetry of Cavafy's Canon opens in *Walls' (1896) on the 
small, closed space occupied by the poet who has been 
imprisoned within walls. We do not learn who built these walls; 
Cavafy speaks only of ‘they’. Walls (tetyn) rhyme with fate (róyn); 
the one'is the physical manifestation of the other. Both lock 
together to make a prisoner of the poet and shut him off from 
the world outside. We do not know where the outside world is 
located. This setting was first announced in the unpublished 
"The Four Walls of my Room’ (March 1893); it is the setting of 


10. E. M. Forster, Pharos and Pharillon, pp. 77-8. 

11. C. M. Bowra, ‘Constantine Cavafy and the Greek Past’, in The Creative 
Experiment (London, 1967), p. 32. 

12. E. M. Forster, Pharos and Pharillon, p. 78. 
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‘Windows’ (1901) and ‘The City’ (1910), where the poet is 
trapped in ‘this small corner’ of the world.!? Not surprisingly, 
but significantly I think, this enclosed space of the poet shut in 
and turned inward is also that of the erotic poems of the Canon: 
‘In a room—empty, small, four walls only’ (*Chandelier"- 
[1914]). 

But gradually this small enclosed world begins to change with 
the outlook of the poet who created it and inhabited it. One can 
now speak of an outlook. The inner space of Cavafy’s poetry is 
pierced by a window which is no longer a frame on one of four 
walls; it is given a balcony; and it is endowed with a peculiar 
point of view. The small inner space is now a vantage ground 
vis-à-vis the outside world; the immured poet has become an 
observer. This transformation can be dated to 1911—the year of 
Cavafy’s masterpiece “The God Abandons Antony’. The change 
is subtle. Cavafy invites Mark Antony, whom history had 
trapped at midnight in a room somewhere in Alexandria, to 
move to the window, to listen to the divine music that is passing 
him by and to bid farewell to the city he is losing: tAnotace 
atadepa npóc tò 1àpá8vpo. The title of this poem comes from 
Plutarch's Life of Antony (75), but the window and the point of 
view do not. 

By 1917 the world outside, once so threatening, has become 
so transformed by memory that it can provide some relief for 
the poet who was becoming ‘all memory’'* and whose thoughts 
dwell on the sensual pleasures of the past: “In the Evening’: 


Then, sad, I went out on to the balcony, 

went out to change my thoughts at least by seeing 
something of this city I love, 

a little movement in the streets, in the shops. 


By the end of his life, the confinement of ‘Walls’, ‘Windows’, and 
‘The City’, had given way to a distinct vantage point on the 

13. I quote the poetry of Cavafy in the new translation of E. Keeley and P. 
Sherrard, C. P. Cavafy: Collected Poems (Princeton, 1975), except for those ofthe 
anekdota which do not appear in this collection. For these I offer my own 
translations. 

14. ytouároc uvrjunp—in Kazantzakis’ characterization of the poet, as he saw 
him in a visit of February 1927, ʻO Kafágnc, in Tad¢idevovtac: Irakta- 
Alyun toc-Zwáà- TepovoaA(ju- Kónpoc-'O Mopiác, 2nd ed. (Athens, 1965), p. 79. 
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world outside, which had become transformed by memories of 
a long life spent in the same places. Indeed, the student of 
Cavafy's Alexandria can speak of more than two thousand years 
spent in the same places. ‘In the Same Space’ (1929): 


The setting of houses, cafés, the neighbourhood 

that I’ve seen and walked through years on end: 

I created you while I was happy, while I was sad, 

with so many incidents, so many details. 

And, for me, the whole of you has been transformed 
into feeling. 


Aic0nuaronoujünkec: This transformation of inner space is 
accompanied by an enlargement of the poet’s sense of time and 
place as his world radiates out in time and space from its centre 
in Alexandria to include almost all of Greek history. But there is 
something missing. Cavafy’s Hellenism reaches from the 
Homeric poems to the ‘great, new Hellenic world’ which 
emerged from the conquests of Alexander the Great, to the 
battle of Actium, Julian the Apostate, Anna Comnena and the 
streets of his own Alexandria. It did include Greece, but any 
map of the Greek world as it emerges from the poetry of 
Cavafy’s Canon will reveal that his imagination, sensibility, and 
sympathy concentrate on and dwell along the edges of the Greek 
world—the world that had expanded outward with the 
conquests of Alexander. But the centre of the Greek world is 
nearly empty. Mainland Greece occupies a dead space in the 
map of Cavafy’s Hellenism. In his poetry Samosata, Tyana and 
Osroini are places which seem more familiar and meaningful 
than does Athens. 

Yet Cavafy was not completely silent on Greece or the Greek 
mainland. Two of the earliest poems of the Canon are 
‘Thermopylae’ (1903) and ‘Trojans’ (1905). But in the first the 
honour the poet has to bestow goes not to Leonidas and the 
Spartans who fell in defence of Greece. It goes rather to all those 
who ‘in the life they lead / define and guard a Thermopylae’. 
This level of abstraction makes of the Greek ‘defence of the 
West’ in 480 B.C. a metaphor for all heroism that recognizes and 
faces the inevitable. The plural Oepuozüólec could be 
ambiguous. It could be taken to mean. Thermopylae or ‘a 
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Thermopylae’. But the level of abstraction of this poem, of 
‘Trojans’, and of ‘Ithaca’ (1911), makes it clear that Cavafy is 
concerned not with a battle and defeat of 480 B.c., but with any 
situation like that the Spartans faced in 480 B.c. What is 
philosophical about Cavafy's poetry of history is that he 
discovered ofa dv yévoiro in tà yevóueva. Gradually he became 
to accept the ‘monotony’ of history: “The same things / will 
happen to us again and again, / the same moments come and go’ 
(*Monotony' [1908]). And so, ‘our efforts are like those of the 
Trojans'. Cavafy read Homer and Herodotus with the same 
detachment that he read Bevan's The House of Seleucus and 
Mahafty's History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty. 

Ellada does not make its appearance in the Canon until 
Cavafy published his final version of 'Dimaratos' in 1921. 
Nearly thirty years earlier, Cavafy spoke of Greece in a 
fragmentary poem to which he gave the title "The Daughter of 
Menkeras’ (April 1892).'5 The subject of this poem is the murder 
of a young Mede, Ramanakti, the daughter of Menkeras. 
History does not record the name of her murderer, but the 
poet-historian considers two possibilities: either she was killed 
by a Persian satrap to outrage a subject people and vent his own 
pent-up resentment at the abuse he himself was subject to, or 
she was killed by a Hellene: 


a Greek who in his pride could see nothing in the world 
but his Greece and could not care for the tender feelings 
of this poor barbarian girl or the last pure desire 

of her innocent life. 


This poem is quite at home among the early poems Cavafy 
neither wanted to publish nor destroy. The first line of “King 
Claudius’ (1899) characterizes the range of Cavafy’s early 
experiments: ‘My mind now moves to distant places.’ The titles 
of the Anekdota plot his erratic course as he moved unsurely, in 
katharévousa, to foreign parts: ‘Lohengrin’, ‘Salome’, ‘Sam el 
Nesim’, ‘Ali Pasha’, ‘Indian Ikon’. The Anekdota suggest how 
much denial went to make up the affirmation of the Canon. 

Even so, ‘The Daughter of Menkeras' announces in its 


15. C. P. Cavafy, 'Avékóora IIoujuata: 1882—1923, ed. G. Savidis (Athens, 
1968), p. 23. 
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peculiar manner a theme of great importance for Cavafy. The 
opposition and antagonism between Greek and ‘barbarian’ is 
one of the three great articulations and tensions in Cavafy’s 
thought, the others being the opposition between pagan and 
Christian, and the opposition implicit in the phrase dvouy 
1jóovij.!6 It is true that Cavafy speaks of ‘Hellenic’ pleasure, but 
the austerity of the Greek is more often set against the sensuality 
of the non-Greek.!? A phrase from ‘Julian Seeing Contempt’ 
(1923) comes to mind: "EAAgvec foaviéni rédouc. Mndev dyav. So 
does the ‘Greek sophist’ in ‘Salome’ (1896) who is totally 
indifferent to her love for him and can turn from the sight of her 
bloody head on a golden platter to continue his reading in the 
dialogues of Plato.!$ 

Ultimately, barbarian sensuality and Greek austerity are 
fused in the crucible of Cavafy’s life and art. The best example of 
this fusion comes from ‘For Ammonis, Who Died at 29, in 610’ 
(1917): 


Raphael, they’re asking you to write a few lines 
as an epitaph for the poet Ammonis . . . 


Your Greek is always elegant and musical. 

But we want all of your craftsmanship now. 

Our sorrow and our love move into a foreign language. 
Pour your Egyptian feeling into the Greek you use. 


The poet, Raphael, Ammonis: none is Greek. Cavafy’s point of 


16. The phrase comes from ‘In the Street’ (1916). There are many variations 
on this expression in Cavafy’s later poetry and, taken together, they show 
Cavafy as once again the possessor of an inner world he hesitated either to 
reveal or suppress, and an outsider to the normal world. Consider ‘Hidden 
Things’ (1908) and the poet’s masks in ‘Theatre of Sidon (A.D. 400)’ (1923), ‘In 
the Street’ (1926), ‘Passing. Through’ (1917), ‘The Window of the Tobacco 
Shop’ (1917), ‘Their Beginning’ (1921), and ‘A Young Poet in his Twenty- 
Fourth Year’ (1928). 

17. ‘Tomb of Iasis’ (1917) and ‘Of the JewsA.D. 50’ (1919) reveal how Keeley 
can stress ‘the hedonistic bias’ of Hellenism in his essay on ‘Cavafy’s 
Hellenism’, Review of National Literatures, V (1974), 67. But the austerity and 
lack of feeling of the Hellenes in the texts I discuss briefly in what follows 
suggests that this hedonistic bias disappears from the foreground when Cavafy 
is bent on contrasting barbarian feeling and Greek austerity. 

18. "Avéxóora Howjuata, p. 87. Savidis reproduces the strange text that 
inspired this strange poem on p. 226. 
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view as an outsider makes it possible for him to conceive of a 
poet writing Greek for whom Greek was a foreign language. 
This poem, which has its remote origins in ‘The Daughter of 
Menkeras’, begins to move us closer to what Cavafy meant when 
he called himself éAAnvixdc, and suggests that the sense that he 
gave this word is not far different from the sense he gave 
'Alecavópwóc when he spoke of Raphael’s epitaph for 
Ammonis: yt 'Adegavdpivo ypágei 'AAecavópivóc. 

Ellada occurs next in the Anekdota in ‘Julian at the Mysteries’ 
(1896)—the first of four poems Cavafy wrote on the emperor. 
His text was an episode in the life of the young emperor 
described both by Gregory Nazianzen and by Gibbon. In 
Cavafy's rendering of this episode, the antagonism between 
Greek and barbarian shifts to the conflict between paganism 
and Christianity. Again, his attitude is that of an outsider. The 
poet speaks as a Christian of Julian and his company of 'unholy 
Greeks', and he gives to his pagan and sophisticated Greeks the 
hollow boast: their gods—'the greatest gods of our glorious 
Greece'—did not flee in dread at the sight of Julian making the 
sign of the cross in his terror; they departed out of disgust with 
‘that vile, that crude sign’. 

In these early poems, Greece is seen from the point of view of 
an outsider. It is not that of a ‘Hellene’. Rather, it reveals the 
outlook of an observer who hides within himself something of 
the ‘barbarian’, and something of the Christian. Edmund 
Keeley’s estimate of the Anekdota is entirely just: they ‘extend our 
view of this remarkable poet in startling ways'.!? In the case of 
"The Daughter of Menkeras' and ‘Julian at the Mysteries’, our 
view of Cavafy's entire work is extended as the themes of his 
early, unpublished work are seen to contain, in embryo, the 
major themes and the distinctive point of view ofthe Canon. We 
come to understand him better from the work he denied to his 
Canon. Of the poems he decided not to publish, but did not 
destroy, ‘Returning from Greece’ (July 1914) is the most 
significant for an understanding of the place of Greece in 
Cavafy's poetry. It merits study, and we will return to it after 
encountering Greece in its two fleeting appearances in the 
Canon. 


19. ‘The “New” Poems of Cavafy’, in Modern Greek Writers, eds. E. Keeley 
and P. Bien (Princeton, 1972), p. 143. 
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3. Greece in the Canon: After 1911. 


‘Dimaratos’ was first written in 1904. Cavafy returned to it in 
1911, and he finally had it printed in September 1921. The poem 
is Cavafy pure and simple—that is, it is extremely complex. Its 
setting comes as a surprise, for it is neither mainland Greece in 
480 B.C. nor Sparta some years earlier. It is set, either in Rome or 
in Sicily, some time near the end of the third century A.D. The 
situation imagined is located in Persia, where the exiled king 
Dimaratos hopes to be restored to power when Xerxes triumphs 
in Greece. To put his theme at a greater distance in time and 
space Cavafy makes his poem of September 1921 the frame for 
the sketch of a young 'sophist on a theme which he did not 
choose himself but which was suggested to him by the Neo- 
Platonist Porphyry: ‘The Character of Dimaratos’. Cavafy had 
already adopted a similar strategy in ‘Dareios’ (1920). 

Our sophist's character-sketch begins with a few simple lines, 
‘First a courtier of king Dareios', and moves to more complex 
and rhetorical issues as the anonymous artist attempts to 
imagine and recover the thoughts and feelings of the exiled 
king—'much worrying, much thinking, and for this reason / 
Dimaratos finds his days so burdensome'. The thought that 
makes him most unhappy is his growing realization that all his 
schemes and hopes are doomed and that the Greeks will emerge 
victorious. 

It is in this context, within this double frame, and from the 
peculiar vantage ground of a balcony in Alexandria, that the 
name of Greece is first sighted in the poetry of Cavafy's Canon: 


So now he spends his days full of anxiety, 
advising the Persians, explaining 
what they should do to conquer Greece. 


‘Greece’—this remote place figures once again in the poetry 
' of the Canon, and once again it is seen as a place of defeat, 
illusion and frustrated hopes. For the Spartan king Greece was 
also a place of conflict, for the coming victory of the Greeks 
meant defeat for him personally. His reaction to his sure 
premonition of a Greek victory was ambivalent: *what he's 
feeling can't be called joy’. 
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In his ‘In Alexandria, 31 B.c.’, Cavafy exhibits once again a 
peculiar view of a naval battle which ranks in our history books 
with Salamis. The odd angle on the world adopted in ‘In 
Alexandria, 31 B.C." is that of a street peddler who has entered 
Alexandria from his village at the outskirts(orà mep{ywpa) of the 
great city. He is hawking incense, gum, premium olive oil, 
pomade, and as he penetrates Alexandria, he is caught up in the 
tumultuous crowds set in motion by the false news from the 
palace that ‘Antony is winning in Greece’. 

In its two brief appearances in the poetry of Cavafy’s Canon, 
Ellada is seen as a distant place. As in ‘Dimaratos’, the Ellada of 
‘In Alexandria, 81 B.C.’ is a place of illusion and defeat. But 
Ellada does not occupy a privileged place in Cavafy’s poetry asa 
place of defeat. In Cavafy’s history of Greece there are no 
victories and no triumphs. The Greek victory at Salamis was a 
defeat for Dimaratos, Octavaian’s victory at Actium a defeat for 
Antony. The viewpoint of the defeated, announced in ‘Trojans’ 
and “Thermopylae’, can be taken back to the unpublished ‘Battle 
at Sea’, where Cavafy takes the point of view of the defeated 
Persians. The ‘triumph’ of John Kantakuzenos (in ‘John 
Kantakuzenos Triumphs’ [1924]) is a defeat for an anonymous 
Byzantine nobleman who recognizes too late that he should 
have joined Lord John’s party. Even the triumphs of Darius are 
qualified. They are questioned by a Persian poet, Phernazis 
(writing in Greek, of course) who wavers between concluding 
that Darius conquered Persia in a surge of arrogance and 
intoxication and quite a different attitude: a ‘certain insight into 
the vanities of greatness’. Which was it? As the Roman legions 
begin to move across the borders of the Pontic kingdom of 
Darius’s descendant Mithridates, Phernazis has it: ‘arrogance 
and intoxication’. We are left with the second alternative and 
Cavafy’s insight into the vanities of greatness. 

The remoteness of Phernazis, the young sophist, and the 
peddler from the outskirts of Alexandria has its counterpart in 
the remoteness of the poet who looks down on the illusions of 
grandeur and knows the answer to the peddler’s question: 
‘What in the hell’s going on here?’ Cavafy maintains his distance 
from Greece and from the great events of the past. These events 
come into sight from a humble, and even low vantage point on 
the edges of things. The triumph of Antony in Greece is 
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peripheral to the world of the peddler, as it was to the small 
Greek settlement in Asia Minor. It was a matter of indifference 
to the Greeks of these outlying parts whether Antony or 
Octavian won at Actium, and it was no trouble to substitute the 
name of Octavian for that of Antony on the honorary 
inscription composed for the occasion (‘In a Township of Asia 
Minor’ [1926]). Robert Liddell’s Stoic epigram—Victrix causa 
deis placuit, sed victa Cavafi—is one attempt to capture the 
attitude of Cavafy the ‘defeatist’, but Cavafy was no Cato.?? He 
was an observer, and from his peculiar point of view every 
triumph represented a defeat: immediately for the defeated and 
in time for the conqueror. In his poetry of history, the good 
fortune of ‘Alexander Jannaios and Alexandra’ (1929)—‘full of 
success, thoroughly satisfied'—or the triumphs of ‘Alexander, 
son of Philip, and the Greeks except the Lacedaimonians’ (‘In 
the Year 200 B.C.” [1931]), are part of a larger poem which 
depends for its effect on all that Cavafy has left unsaid.?! The 
‘great new Hellenic world’ contemplated with satisfaction by a 
Greek of the diaspora in 200 B.C. is overshadowed by our 
knowledge of what was just about to happen to this great, new 
world in 197 B.C., when the last of the Macedonian Philips whose 
kingdom went back to the conquests of Alexander (‘this 
marvellous pan-Hellenic expedition, / triumphant, brilliant in 
every way’) would be defeated decisively by a Roman army at 
Cynoscephalae. “Wise men are aware of future things / just 
about to happen.’ This is a truth known to both Cavafy and 
Apollonius of Tyana (cf. “But the Wise Perceive Things about to 
Happen’ [1915]). This awareness of the past forms the larger 
context for the two appearances of Greece in the poetry of 
Cavafy’s Canon. 


4. ‘Returning from Greece.’ 


Well, we’re nearly there, Hermippos. 
Day after tomorrow, it seems—that’s what the captain said. 


20. Liddell, Cavafy, p. 195. 

21. Seferis, doxyuéc, I, p. 351, captures the importance of what Cavafy 
leaves unsaid in an historical poem like 'Alexander Jannaios and Alexandra' 
(1929) in his reply to Peter Vlastos' caricature of Cavafy's poems as 'statue 
bases without their statue’: ‘H xatactpog) elvai tò yahya nod letrei. 
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At least we’re sailing our seas, 

the waters of our own countries—Cyprus, Syria, Egypt— 
waters we know and love. 

Why so silent? Ask your heart: 

didn’t you too feel happier 

the farther we got from Greece? 

What’s the point of fooling ourselves? 

That wouldn’t be properly Greek, would it? 


It’s time we admitted the truth: 

we re Greeks also—what else are we ?— 
but with Asiatic tastes and feelings, 
tastes and feelings 

sometimes alien to Hellenism. 


It isn’t correct, Hermippos, for us philosophers 
to be like some of our petty kings 

(remember how we laughed at them 

when they used to come to our lectures?) 

who through their showy Hellenfied exteriors 
(Macedonian exteriors, naturally) 

let a bit of Arabia peep out now and then, 

a bit of Media they can’t keep back. 

And to what laughable lengths the fools went 
trying to cover it up! 


No, that’s not at all correct for us. 

For Greeks like us that kind of pettiness won’t do. 
We simply can’t be ashamed 

of the Syrian and Egyptian blood in our veins; 
we should really honor it, delight in it. 


Cavafy wrote this poem in July 1914. It was first published by 


George Savidis in 1968 from a MS. which bears witness both to 
the stages of its composition and the rightness of Cavafy’s 
judgement about himself: ‘They will understand me the better 
from all the denials I have made.’*? The textual notes Savidis 

22. Kai 0à uè xaraAaufávouv tò rÀAnpéatepov, an ta doa ápvifónka—-quoted 
by Savidis at the head of his introduction to the Anekdota. ‘Returning to 
Greece’ is printed on p. 159 of the Anekdota, Savidis’ textual notes pp. 242-44. 


Savidis takes the MS. entry àz rv ‘Attixy to be a variant of line 7, although it 
appears xáro dro tov titho, p. 243. 
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provides in his edition of the Anekdota repay study. As it is 
printed in the Anekdota, the poem seems to have its own 
integrity. But the MS. which preserves the poem Savidis prints 
also preserves another rather different poem. On the first. page 
of the MS., below the title to the right, there are two words 
Cavafy added in pencil. They are difficult to make out, but their 
first editor thought he could read :a2’thv ‘Atrixy. If these are the 
words Cavafy wrote, we recover something of great interest in 
the choice that confronted the poet. Should he announce the 
poem as ‘Returning from Greece’ or ‘Returning from Attica’? 
He chose Greece, but we can conclude from the variant that 
Greece and Attica were not far apart in Cavafy’s mind. Nowhere 
else in his poetry does Cavafy speak of Attica, and Athens is a 
place named only once in the Canon. And clearly the question of 
Hermippos’ anonymous companion (‘we’re Greeks also—what 
else are we?’) points to the Athenians. And for most people, 
Attica and its centre, Athens, are the centre of the Greek 
world— ‘El ddo¢ ‘El dc, 'A0jva1.?* 

The title which Cavafy chose for his poem remains 
remarkable and paradoxical. The word which Keeley and 
Sherrard translate as ‘return’ is not, as one might guess, 
éniotpopy, butjérávoóoc, and I would prefer to render the sense 
of the title by ‘Going Home from Greece’, for an ézrávoóoc is a 
return home, to one's own country. 'Exávoóoc àzó thv 'EMáóa: 
this precisely is the paradox of the poem: How can a Greek 
return home by leaving Greece? 

The situation the poem imagines is this: two Greek ‘sophists’ 
are ona ship taking them from Athens to the East. The speaker is 
anonymous. It is the anticipation of arriving home, of returning 
to his zarpíóa that prompts what he says to a silent companion 
named Hermippos. It seems almost a relief to be away from 
Greece and out of Greek waters: 


Tovddyiotov ati)v 0áAacoá pac rÀAéovuue: 
vepa tig Kinpou, tic Zupíac, kai tic Aiyúntov, 
dyannuéva tov ratpíóov pac vepá. 


Two Greeks are on their way home from Greece—to a zarpíóa 
which is not Hellas. 
23. From Thucydides’ epitaph for Euripides, Greek Anthology, VII, 45. 
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One of the numerous variants which Cavafy entered on the 
last page of our MS. and then crossed out makes it clear, if it is 
not abundantly clear from the poem itself, that the paradox of 
the poem lies in the word ézávoóoc and its inevitable 
implication that Greece, Ellada, has become a foreign country. 
In the MS., Hermippos' reaction to his companion's language 
(‘at least we're sailing our seas / the waters of our own countries’) 
is brought out by the question: "Why did you seem so annoyed / 
when I said “‘our own countries" ?* 

Cavafy's final comment on making the paradox of the poem 
so overt is the fact that he rejected these lines with the comment 
(in English): ‘of not much use, I think’. They are not. 
Hermippos' silence says all that needs saying. 

Another approach to the problem of ‘Going Home from 
Greece' which did not survive was Cavafy's initial decision to 
cast the poem in the form of a dialogue and give Hermippos a 
reply to what his nameless friend has said, in low and colloquial 
Greek, about the ‘Hellenified’ barbarians of the East. This 
dialogue, if it can be called a dialogue, would have had one 
exchange: 


Companion: And to what laughable lengths the fools went 
trying to cover it up. 
Hermippos: Iknow all that, perfectly well. 
You don't need to tell me. 
But the day after tomorrow, when I'm back 
teaching, 
I won't speak like that. 
A Professor of Greek Culture, 
controlled—enslaved is a better word— 
by a devotion to Greek Thought, : 
I will not speak slightingly of the imitation of 
things Greek. 
Even if I wanted to, I wouldn't know how. 


Hermippos' silence is more eloquent than this. It is Cavafy's 
silence—the silence of the Cavafy who suppressed Hermippos’ 
reply and finally decided that ‘Returning from Greece’ was not 
for publication, but could remain. Hermippos' thoughts on 
leaving Greece are not a part of the finished poem, and all of the 
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nervous and confident talk of his friend is undercut and 
qualified by his silence. To his claim that Hermippos should 
honour and delight in the Syrian and Egyptian blood in his 
veins, Hermippos makes no reply. The name Hermippos itself 
might be significant. In his notes to C. P. Cavafy: Collected Poems, 
Savidis suggests that our Hermippos might be the third century 
B.C. biographer or the grammarian who lived under Trajan and 
Hadrian. But it seems more likely that Hermippos is one of the 
many gavtaotixd zpóocna of Cavafy's poetry of Greek history 
and that Hermippos is all that Cavafy wanted in a name—a 
good Greek name for a man of mixed blood and a ‘sophist’ of 
the Greek diaspora. 

In his own way, C. P. Cavafy kept silent about his thoughts on 
leaving the mainland of Greece to discover his home on the 
edges of the Greek world in Alexandria and the culture of 
Alexandria and the diaspora. Hermippos' silence betrays the 
difficulty of accepting emotionally the truth of his companion's 
boast: 


For Greeks like us that kind of pettiness won't do. 
We simply can't be ashamed 

of the Syrian and Egyptian blood in our veins; 
we should really honour it, delight in it. 


Na tò tiufjaovue kal và tò kavyn0obue. The boast is as hollow as 
that of Antioch, proud of its connection with Argos through 
Ione, Inachos' daughter: xavytétat nod eivai róAic / raAaió0ev 
'eAAnvíic (‘Greek from Ancient Times’ [1927]). 


5. KaBágonc ó éAAgvikóc. 


The silence of Hermippos suggests that Cavafy's rejection of 
mainland Greece for Alexandria was not something that came 
without an inner struggle. His attitude towards Greece has the 
same ambivalence as that of Dimaratos: 'His feeling can't be 
called joy.’ But in his poetry there are only a few signs of what it 
might have cost to give up Hellas and find a new country in the 
larger Greek world. Cavafy's historical imagination found its 
home in what he knew almost as a part of his own life as the son 
of one of Alexandria's short-lived protoklassatoi living in a small 
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outpost of Hellenism. And there is no better description of his 
attitude towards the history of the Hellenic people than that of 
Seferis: fundamentally, ‘his world is located on the edges of 
places, men, and ages'.?* 

Early on, in 1892, Cavafy began to reconnoitre the terrain 
that was to become his home. His imagination returned for a 
moment to dwell in the Greece revealed in ‘The Mimiamboi of 
Herodas’ (discovered in 1890), ‘hidden for ages in the obscurity 
of the Egyptian earth’: 


They carry us back again to the gay life 

of Greek ways and marketplaces, 

and with them we enter the life 

and vitality of a strange, wonderful community. 


The citizens of this strange, wonderful community have names 
such as Metro and Metriche, and their callings are as diverse as 
those of the procuress and the brothel keeper. Cavafy was 
already entering the Hellenistic age and the outskirts of men, 
places, and ages. The centre of this world was to become 
Alexandria, ‘queen of the Greek world, genius of all know- 
ledge, of every art’ (‘The Glory of the Ptolemies’ [1911]. 
Alexandria provides the setting for at least twenty-five of 
Cavafy’s poems.?5 

Cavafy has nothing to say of Olympia or Attica or the 
Acropolis. Corinth is named only once in his Canon. It is the 
source of the spoils unloaded on the coast of Italy in 146 B.c. 
(‘Onan Italian Shore’ [1925]). Thebes is named only as the place 
where Evrion studied Sacred Scripture (“Tomb of Evrion’ 
[1914]). Cavafy travels once to Delphi, from one point of view 
the centre of the Greek world, only to shift, with devastating 
irony, to ‘the oracle that was pronounced in Rome’ (‘Envoys 
from Alexandria’ [1918]). The classicist will be pleased to find 
the names of Sparta (in the dative case) and Kleomenes in a 


24. Aoxmeéc, I, p. 354. 

25. The student of Cavafy will find a revealing ‘map’ of Cavafy’s Hellenism 
in the table ‘The Ancient World of Hellenism. Principal Settings’ which E. 
Keeley provides in his Cavafy’s Alexandria (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1976). 
This table gives a chronology; there is also an outline map of ‘The Ancient 
World of Hellenism’. 
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poem of 1928, but the Kleomenes who plays his part in Cavafy’s 
dramatic parable is Kleomenes III (235—219 B.C.), and he and his 
mother, Kratisikleia, are the pawns of a Lagid. Sparta is named 
for a last time in 'Come, O King of the Lakedaimonians' (1929) 
when we get a last glimpse of the courage of an actress on the 
stage of history who knew her part. 

But Sparta and Athens are not part of the 'great, new Hellenic 
world’ announced ‘In the Year 200 .c.'. The ‘we’ of this poem is 
the voice of Alexandrians, the people of Antioch and Seleukia, 
'other Greeks of Egypt and Syria, and those of Media, and 
Persia, and all the rest’. ‘And all the rest’ does not include the 
Athenians, no more than it included the Lacedaimonians. 
Athens, the apple of our eye, barely scrapes its way into the 
Canon. It makes its one brief appearance in ‘Herodes Attikos’ 
(1912), and then the city which was at one time considered the 
Greece of Greece is deserted. The centre of things is to be found 
on the edges—orjv écoy/j, where the 'sophist Herodes is 
declaiming to young Athenians. Herodes stands at the centre of 
this world, and Athens is named only because Herodes is not in 
it. Athens makes its most glorious appearance in the poetry of 
Cavafy in an early, unpublished poem of November 1895 as that 
part of the world whose hallmarks are ANTHROPOS and 
LOGOS.?5 It was only a début. Cavafy never returned to this 
frigid praise, inspired by an oration of Himerios, ofthe centre of 
the culture of the Greek mainland. Indeed, he seems to have 
avoided both Athens and the Greek mainland in his later poetry. 
As he moves through Greek lands he seems careful to skirt 
Greece. The trip of a ‘Sophist leaving Syria’ (1926) will take 
Cavafy's sophist from the port of Antioch to Alexandria and 
from there to Rome. Greece is nowhere in this triangle. As for 
the race of classicists, they are named once in “The Mimiamboi 
of Herodas' when the Egyptian poet calls them àzà róv Boppa 
20Qoi ávópec. 

Samosata, Amisos, Edessa, Tyana, Phraata, Osroini, 
Zagros—one wonders how these names were received in 
Athens. And one thinks of a question Mikis Ralli put to his 
young friend Constantine on the occasion of a visit to Athens in 
June of 1882 and an encounter with a Euripides and an Achilles 


26. "Avékóora Iloifjuata, p. 79. 
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Constantinides: “Have you ever heard, among Christians, such 
weird names?'.?' There are names as strange as these in the 
poetry of Cavafy: Temethos, Mevis, Emonidis, Imenos, Remon. 
Ammonis, Lanis. And one asks the question asked of the 
Philhellene out beyond Zagros and Phraata: [ob oi "Eligvec: 
Mob tà 'EAAgvixá: (‘Philhellene’ [1912]). A Greek name is no 
proof of Greekness, as we know from the case of our laconic 
Aristomenes, son of Menelaos, in ‘A Prince from Western Libya’ 
(1928). Nor is a ‘barbaric’ name like Cavafy (from the Turkish 
ayakkabıcı, a shoemaker) proof of barbarism. In Cavafy's poetry 
the ‘barbarian’ is capable of assuming Greek form. The young 
tough Remon from Osroini, lying wounded from a tavern brawl 
in a moon-lit room, brings the thoughts of his friends back to 
Plato’s Charmides (‘In a Town of Osroini’ [1917]). And the 
name of C. P. Cavafy, with its ‘English’ middle initial and its 
memories of Byzantium, Christianity, and the Tourkokratia, 
brings us back to Cavafy 6 élAnuixdc. 

Cavafy was a subject of the Greek nation or Hellas, but his 
Hellenism was least of all a matter of being of ‘genuine, Grecian 
race’. In later life he was fundamentally indifferent to the 
question of ethnic purity. He was perfectly content to live as a 
Greek of mixed blood among the barbarians. In retrospect it is 
strange to look back on Cavafy’s early attack on James Knowles, 
who dared to question the claim Greece—'the mixed little 
population which now lives on the ruins of ancient 
Greece'—had to the Elgin marbles.?* His attack came in 1891 
when Cavafy could speak confidently of “Hellas and the unity of 
Hellenic tradition', cast doubt on Fallmerayer's theory, and: 
speak of the Elgin marbles as ‘the lovely diamonds of Attica’. 
But the narrow patriotism which resented Fallmerayer and the 
‘vandalic’ acts of Lord Elgin, and focused on mainland Greece, 
anagenesis, and the glories of free and classical Greece, never 
really took hold of Cavafy. 

When he was awarded the Order of the Phoenix in 1926, 
Cavafy had occasion to speak of the love and reverence he felt 


27. Quoted by E. Roditi in his ‘Cavafis and the Permanence of Greek 
History’, Poetry, LXXXI (1953), 390. 

28. This attack was published, in English, in the Alexandrian periodical 
Rivista Quindicinale, IH (1891), 60-1, and was reprinted by P. M. Fraser in 
Modern Language Review, LVIII (1963), 66—8. 
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for the Greek state,?? but no emblem recognizes and represents 
Cavafy's Hellenism less adequately than the phoenix. For 
Cavafy, Greece never died. This historian of the Greek 
experience never felt ‘The dead have been awakened—shall I 
sleep ?’.8° He never fought for the Ancients. He lived with them 
on familiar terms. The Greece that he knew best as an 
Alexandrian began to live for him at precisely that moment in 
Greek history when Europe gave it up for dead. George Grote's 
great whig History of Greece ends with the degrading begging 
mission of Demochares to Lysimachus: ‘When such begging 
missions are the deeds for which Athens both employed and 
recompensed her most eminent citizens, an historian 
accustomed to the Greek world as described by Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, feels that the life has departed from 
his subject, and with sadness and humiliation brings his narra- 
tive to a close'.?! It is precisely at this moment that Cavafy's 
History of Greece can be said to open. 

What epitaph would this maker of epitaphs have chosen for 
himself? His most recent biographer, Robert Liddell, took a 
line from Cavafy's epitaph for Ammonis and called him ‘an 
Alexandrian of the Alexandrians'. There is another epitaph in 
the poetry of the Canon that might suit Cavafy better than this. 
It is the epitaph the Ephesian sophist Kallistratos made for 
Antiochus, King of Kommagini—the gentle, restrained, and 
scholarly king of Cavafy's imagination: 

29. Liddell, Cavafy, pp. 190-1. 

go. Byron in a poem entered into his Journal in Cephalonia, Byron: Letters 
and Diaries, ed. P. Quennell, II (London, 1967), p. 739. The phrase ‘I must do 
all I can for the Ancients’ comes from his letter to Douglas Kinnaird, 23 
October 1823, Letters and Diaries 11, p. 753. By contrast to Cavafy's conception 
of the continuing life of Greece, Palamas' prophetic vision of the regrowth of 


the wings of Greece's ancient glory would seem to answer better to the 
symbolism of the Order of the Phoenix: 


yià T dvéBaoua fava nod oé kaAei 

64 aiotavOfic và oo? putpadaouy, © xapá! 
TÀ prepa, 

TÀ prepà Ta zporiwá oov tá ueyáAa! 


Kostis Palamas, ‘O ócóexkáAoyoc tot yóprov, Aóyoc H’, "Azavta, III (Athens, 
1960), p. 400. 
31. G. Grote, A History of Greece, II (London, 1884), p. 214. 
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He was that best of all things, Hellenic— 
mankind has no quality more precious: 
everything beyond that belongs to the gods. 


Cavafy was not a Hellene, although he had something of the 
Hellene in him—something he both revealed and concealed 
when he assumed the mask of a Dimaratos, a Hermippos, or a 
Kimos, son of Menedoros, and stood ‘preoccupied, dejected’ as 
he watched the booty from Mummius’ sack of Corinth 
unloaded from Roman ships (‘On an Italian Shore’ [1925]). He 
was still less a. éAAgvíGCov. He did not imitate ‘Greek’ manners, 
and Greek was his first language and the only bearer of his fame. 
In an early essay on Shakespeare, he spoke of Shakespeare as 
having lived ‘outside the walls of the city of Greek speech’.®? 
Cavafy, whose world is to be found on the edges of places, men, 
and times, was not an outsider to this city. It was a city that 
extended from Sicily deep into Asia Minor, and Cavafy was its 
greatest citizen. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 


32. ‘EAAnvixad iyvn èv to Zaxeomüpo, ed. G. Savidis, ‘AyyloeAAnvix) 
'Eni&eópgor, VII (1954), 11. Cavafy gave a notion of what it was like to be cut 
off from this ‘city’ in two of the Anekdota, ‘Epitaph’ (1898) and ‘Poseidonians’ 
(1906). 

The close of this essay is the place to recognize its beginnings: a National 
Endowment for the Humanities junior fellowship that enabled me to study 
modern Greek literature in 1974 and 1975; Professor Harry Levy, who invited 
me to talk on Cavafy at the joint meetings of the American Philological 
Association and the Modern Greek Studies Association in Christmas of 1975 
and thereby forced me to write on a modern Greek author; Peter Bien whose 
óco Aóyia helped me transform a lecture into an essay; and Edmund Keeley 
whose Cavafy s Alexandria gave me my orientation on Cavafy's Greece. 
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